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EDITOR’S NOTE 

In preparing this volume, the Editor has used both 
the three-voiume edition and the two*volume edition 
:'f the " Histoirc de ia Civilisation." He has usually 
preferred the order of topics of the two-voiume edition, 
3i.t has supplemented the material therein with other 
matle/drawn from the three-volume editioit. * 
A few corrections to the text liave been given in 
foot-notes, These notes are always clearly distin- 
guislied horn the elucidations of the author. 


A. H. W. 
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CHAPTER I 

tm ORIGINS OF CIVILIZATION 

PREHISTORIC ARCH.^OLOGY 

Prebistwic R wnaim . — One often &ids buried In the 
earth, weapons, itnidetnents, hun»n skeleton?, debris 
of every kind left by men of whom we have nu diivit 
knowledge. These are dug up by the thousand in all 
the provinces of France, in Switzerland, in England, 
in alt Europe ; they are found even in Asia and Africa. 
It is probable that they exist in all parts of the world. 

These remain^ are called prehistoric because they are 
more ancient than written history. For about fift/ 
years men have been engaged in recovering and stud; 
ing them. Today most museums have a hall, or at 
least, some cases filled with these relics. A muserai 
at Saint-German-en-Laye, near Paris, is entirely given 
up to prehistoric remains. In Denmark is a ccJle(,t'on 
of more than 30,000 objects. Evwy day adds to the 
discoveries as excavations are made, houses built, and 
cuts made for railroads. 

These objects are not found on the surface <.tf the 
ground, but ordinarily buried deeply where the earth 
has not been disturbed. They are recovered from a 
stratum of gravel or clay which has been deposited 
gradually and has fixed them in place safe from the 
air, a sure proof that they have b^n there for a long 
time. 
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Prddstotie Sotoioe. — Scholars have atidnuied 4 }ie 
d&rSs and have asked themselves whJit men hav^ left 
them. From their skeletons, they have tried to coor 
struct their physical appearance; from their toots, the 
kind of life they led. They have determined that tiiese 
instruments resemble those used by certain savages 
^ today. The study of all these objects constitutes a 
i new science, Prehistoric Archaeology.^ 

The Four Ages. — Prehistoric remains come down to 
us from very diverse races of men; they have been 
depositcu in the soil at widely different epochs since 
Ihe time when the mammoth lived in western Europe 
a sort of gigantic elephant with woolly hide and curved 
tu^. This long lapse of time may be divided into 
four periods, called Ages : 

1. The Rough Stone Age. 

2. The Polished Stone Age. 

3. Xhe Bronze Age. ’ 

4. The Iron Age. 

•The periods take their names from the materials 
I used in the manufacture of the tools, — stone, bronze, 
iron. These epochs, however, are of very unequal 
length. It nu y be that the Rough Stone Age was ten 
times as long a;, the Age of Iron. 

THE ROUGH STONE AGE 

(kavel Dfibrls.-— The, oldest remains of the Stone 
Age have been found in the gravels. A French scholar 
found between 1841 and 1853, in the valley of the 
1 Somme, certain sharp instruments made of flint. They 

‘It originated espedaily with French, Swi?*, and Danish 
scholani. 
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.#ere fMd to » 4<^ ot sttitos^ iti toidin- 
three layers of day^ |^vd, aAd inarl which had never 
been broken up. In the same place they discovered 
bones of cattle, deer, Snd deihants. For a long time 
pec^e made light of this discovery, '^qr said that 
the dripping of the dints was due to chance. At 
last, in i860, several scholars cam^ to study the remains 
in the valley of the Somme and recognized that the 
flints had certainly been cut by men. Since then there 
have been found more than 5,000 similar flints in strata 
of the same ord^ either in the valley of the Seine or 
in England, and some of them by the side of human 
bones. There is no longer any doubt that^en were 
living at the epoch When the gravd strata were in 
process of formation. If the strata that cover tliese 
remains have been deposited as slowly as they 

arc today, these men whose bones and tools we unearth 
must have lived more than 200,000 years ago. 

The Cave Men. — Remains are also found in caverns 
cut in rock, often above a river. The most noted are 
those on the banks of the Vizhrt, but they exist in many 
other places. SoineHmes they have beai used as habi- 
tations and even as graves for men. Skeletons, 
weapons, and tools are found here together. 'Iheire 
are axes, knives, scrapers, lance-points of flint ; arrows, 
harpoon-points, neefUes of bone like those used by cer- 
tain savages to this day. The soil fs strewn with the 
bones of animals which tbe?« m#‘n, untidv lik..' all sav- 
ages, threw into a corner after they had eaten the meat ; 
they even split the bones to extracx ^ i- marrow ^tist . 
as Siivages do ne w. Among the animals are found not 
only the hare, the deer, the ox, the horse, the salmon. 
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bvA also ^ tliinoceros, the cavMwac, &«^^auinQfii, 
the elk, the t^on, rfie reindeer, whidt are all extinct or 
have loi^ disappeared from France. Some designs 
have been discovered engraved on the bone of a rein- 
deer or on the tusk of a mammoth. One of diesc 
repres^s a combat of reindeer ; another a mammodt 
vrMi v^oolly hide and curved tusks. Doubtless these 
men were the contemporaries of the mammoth and 
the reindeer. They were, like the Esquimaux of our 
day, a race of hunters and fishermen, knowing how to 
work in flint and to kindle fires. 

♦ POLISHED STONE AGE . 

Lake DweUisgs, — In 1854, Lake Zurich being very 
low on account of the unusial dryness of the summer, 
dwellers on the shore of the lake found, in the mud, 
wooden piles which had been much eaten away, also 
\ Siome rude utensils. These were the remains of an 
andent viMage built otw tlie water. Since this time 
more than 200 similar villages have been found in the 
lakes of Switzerland. They have been called Lake 
Villages. The piles on which they rest are truzdes 
of trees, pointed and driven into Ae lake-bottom to 
a depth of several yards. Every village required 
30,000 to 2^0,000 of these 

A wooden platform was supported by the |m1c work 
and on this were built wooden houses covered with twf. 
Objects found by the hundred among the piles reveal 
the character of the life of the former inbabitttBts. 
They ate animal'*- killed in the chaM. — the deer, the 
boar, and the elk. But they were alteady acquainted 
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witli stidi dotnestie ammals as llie (jdc, die ’^oa^ 
sheep» and the dog. They knew how to till the groitndi ^ 
to reap, and to grhid their , gtaia; for in the ruins of 
their villages ate to be found grains of wheat and evtti 
fragments of bread, or rather unleavend cakes. 'Hiey 
wore coarse cloths of hemp and sewed titem into gar- 
ments with needles of bone. They made potterj’ but 
were very awkward in its manufarturc. Tlieir vases 
were poorly burned, turned by hand, and adorned with 
but few lines. Like the cave-men, they used imives 
and arrows of flint ; but they made their axes of a very 
liard stone which they had le-imed to polish. This is 
why we call their epoch the Polished Stone Age. 
Th^ are much later than the cave-men, for drey know 
neither the mammoth nor the rhinoceros, but still 
arc acquainted with the, elk and the reindeer.^ 

Megalithic Monuments. — Megalith is the name given 
to a monument formed of enormous blocks of rough 
stone. Sometimes tiie ruck is bare, sometimes co\ered 
with a mass of earth. The buried monument is o.nHed 
a Tumulus on account of its resemblance t' a- hill. 
When it is opened, one finds wnthin a chamber of rock, 
sometimes paved with dag-ittones. The monuments 
whose stone is above ground are of various sorts. 
The Dolmen, or .table of rock, is fonned of a long 
stone laid flat over other stones set in the ground. 
The Cromlech, or stone-circle, consists of massive rocks 
arranged in a circle. TTie Menhir is a block of stone 
staniling on its end. Frequently several menhirs are 
rangwl in line. At Camac in Brittany four thousand 

‘According to Lubbock (Prehistoric Times, N. Y., i8ao, p. 

91 a) the temdoer was not known to the Second Stone A^e.— Bn, 
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tnoihirs in eleven rows are still standing;. Probab^ 
there were once ten thousand of th^ in this locality. 
Megalithic monuments appear by hundreds in western 
France, especially in Brittany; almost every hill in 
Engljaid has them; the Orkney Islands alone contain 
more than two thousand. Denmark and North Ger- 
many are studded with them ; the people of tlie country 
call the tumuli the tombs of the giants. 

^ Megalithic monuments are encountered outside of 
i Furope — in India, and on the African, coast. No one 
knows what people possessed the power to quarry such 
masses and then transport and erect them. For a long 
time it was believed that the people were the ancient 
Gauls, or Celts, whence the name Celtic MomuTients. 
But why are like remains found in Africa and in India? 

.When one of these tumuli still intact i.s opened, one 
^always sees a skeleton, often several, eitiier sitting or 
reclining; these monuments, therefore, were used as 
tombs. Arms, vases, and ornaments are placed at the 
side of the d^ad. In the oldest of these tombs the 
weapons are axes of polished stone ; the ornaments are 
♦hells, pearls, necklaces of bone or ivory ; the vases are 
very simple, wnthout handle or neck, decorated only 
with lines or with points. Calcined bones of animals 
lie about on the ground, tlie relics qf a funeral repast 
laid in the tomb by tlic friends of the dead. Amidst 
these bones we no longer find those of the reindeer^ a 
fact which proves that these monuments were con- 
stnteted after the disappearance of this animal frean 
western Europe, and therefore at a time subsequent to 
that of the lake villages. 
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THE AGE OF BRONZE 

E^oaze — M soon as men learned to smelt metals, 

they preferred these to stone in the manufactute of 
weapons. The metal first to be used was copper, easier 
to extract because found free, and easier to manipu- 
late since it is malleable without the application of heat 
Pure copper, howler, was not employed, as weapons 
, made of it were too fragile ; but a little tin was mixed 
h with it to give it more resistance. It is this alloy of 
( icopper and tin that we call bronze; 

Bronze Utensils. — Bronze was used in the manu- 
facture of ordinary tools — ^knives, hammers, saws, 
needles, fish-hooks; in the f{||^rication of ornaments — 
bracelets, brooches, ear-rings; and especially in the 
making of arms — daggers, lance-points, axes, and 
swords. These objects are found by thousands 
throughout Europe in the mounds, under tlie more 
recent dolmens, in the turf-pits of Denmark, and in 
rock-tombs. Near these objects of bronze, omanffents 
of gold are often seen and, now and then, the remains 
of a woollen garment. It cannot be due to chance 
that all implements of bronze are similar and all are 
made according to the same ^oy. Doubtless they 
revert to the same period of time and are anterior to 
the coming of the Romans into Gaul, for they are 
never discovered in the midst of debris of the Roman 
period. But what men used thbn ? What people in- 
vented bronze? Nobody knows. 
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THE IRON AGE 

hm^As iron was harder to smelt and worJc dian 
hronxe, it was later that men learned how to use it 
As soon as it was appreciated that iron was harder 
and cut better than bronze, men preferred it in the 
manufacture of arms. In Homer’s time irem is irtill 
a precious metid reserved for swords, bronze being 
retained for other purposes. It is for tliis reason that 
many tombs contain confused remains of utensils of 
bronze ^nd weapons of iron. 

Iron Weapons. — These arms are a.xes, swords, dag- 
gers, and bucklers. They are ordinarily found hy tlie 
side of a skeleton in a ||flin of stone or wood, for 
warriors had their arms Buried wdth them. But they 
* are found also scattcred^on ancient battle-fields or lost 
at tlie bottom of a marsh which later became a turf-pit. 
There were found in a turf-pit in Schleswig in one 
day loo swords, 500 lances, 30 axes, 460 daggers, 80 
knivte, 40 stilettos — ^and all of iron. Not far from 
there in the bed of an ancient lake was discovered a 
great boat 66 feet long, fully equipped with axes, 
swords, lances, and knives. 

It is impossible to ,«numerate the iron implements 
thus found. They have not been so well preserved as 
the bronze, as iron is rapidly eaten away by rust. 1 At 
the first glance, therefore, they appear the older, but 
in reality are more recCnt. 

Epotll of the Iron Age. --The inhabitants of northern 
Europe ItilPSW irr«i before the coming of the Romans, 
the first century before Christ In an old cemetery 
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near tlse aalc nmes of Hallstadt in Austria they have' 
opened 980 tmnbs 6Ued with instruments of iron and 
bronze without finding a single piece of Rcanan money- 
But the Iron Age continued under the Romans. Al- 
most always iron objects are fotmd accompanied by 
ornaments of gold and silver, by Roman pottery, 
funeral urns, inscriptions, and Roman coins bearing 
the effigy of the emperor. The warriors whom we 
find lying near their sword and tlieir buckler lived for 
the most part in a period quite close to ours, many 
under Uie Merovingians, some even at the time of 
Charlemagne. The Iron Age is no longer a pre* 
historic age. 

CONCLUSIONS 

How the Pour Ages are to be Conceived. — The inhab- 
itants of one and tlie same country have successively 
made use of rough stone, polished stone, bronze, and 
iron. But all countries have not lived in the same age 
at tlie same time. Iron was employed by tlie Egyp- 
tians while yet the Greeks were in t^eir bronze age and 
the barbarians of Denmark were using stone. Tlie 
conclusion of the polished stone age in America came 
only with the arrival of Europeans. In our own time 
the savages of Australia are still in the rough stone age. 
In their settlements may be found only implements of 
bone and stone similar to those used by the cave-men. 
The four ages, therefore, do not mark periods in the 
life of hiunanity, but only epochs in the civilization of 
each country. 

Uncertainties. — Prehistoric archaeology is yet a very 
young science. We have learned something of primi- 
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covered by chance. A recent accident, a trendi, a Iai«i^ 
slip, a drought may .effect a new discovery any day, 
(Who knows what is still under grotmd ? The finds are 
already innumerable. But these rarely tell us what 
we wish to know. How long was eacli of the four 
ages? .When did each begin and end in the various 
parts of the world? WTio planned the caverns, the 
lake villages, the mounds, the doJmens? When a 
country passes from polished stone to bronze, is it 
the same people changing implements, or is it a new 
people come on the scene? When one thinks one has 
found the solution, a new discovery often confounds 
the archajologists. It was thought that the Celts orig- 
inated the dolmens, but these have been found in 
sections which could never have been traversed by 
Celts. 

What has been determined. — Three conclusimis, ^ 
however, seem certain: 

I. — Man has lived long on the earth, familiar as he 
was with the mammoth and the cave-bear ; he lived at 
least as early as the geological period known as the 
Quaternary. 

a. — Man has emerged from the savage state to civ- 
ilized life; he has gradually perfected his tools and 
his ornaments from the awkward axe of flint and the 
necklace of bears’ teeth to iron swords and jewds'of 
gold. The roughest instruments are the oldest. 

3. — Man has made more and more rapid progress. 
Each age has been shorter than its predecessor. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORY AHD THE RECORDS 
HISTORY 

Legends. — ^The most ancient records of people and 
their doings are transmitted by oral tradition. They 
aren'ccited long before they are written down and are 
much mixed with fable. The Greeks told how their 
heroes of the oldest times had exterminated monsters, 
fought with giants, and battled against the gods. The 
Rom^S had Romulus npurished by a wolf and raised 
to heaven. Almost all peoples relate such stories of 
their infancy. But no confidence is to be placed in 
these legends. 

History. — History has its true beginning only with 
authentic accounts, that is to say, accounts written by 
men who were well informed. This moment is not 
the same with all peoples. The history of Egypt com* 
mences more than 3,000 years before Oirist; that of 
the Greeks ascends scarcely to 800 years before Qirist; 
Germany has had a history .only since the first century 
of our era; Russia dates back only to the ninth century ; 
certain savage trib« even yet have no history. 

^ Great Divisions of History. — The history of civiliza- 
tion begins with the oldest civilized people and cogn- 
tinues to the present time. Antiquity is the most 
remote period, Modern Times the era in which we live. 

An ctea t History.-»Ancient History begins with the 

xz 
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oldest known nations, the EgypiMw and 
(about 3,000 years before our eim), and surveys the ^ 
peoples of tlie Orient, the Hindoos, Persians, ^osnin 
dans, Jews, Greeks, and last of all that Romans* 
terminates about the fifth century a.d., when the 
Roman empire of tlie west is extinguished. 

Modem History. — Modern History starts with the 
end of the fifteenth century, with the invention of 
'printing, the discovery of America and of the Indies, 
the Renaissance of the sciences and arts. It concerns 
itself especially with peoples of the West, of Spain, 
Italy, France, Germany, Russia, and America. 

The Middle Age. — Between Antiquity and Modem 
Times about ten centuries elapse which !>elon|^' neither 
to ancient times (for the civilization of Antiquity has 
perished) nor to modem (since modern ci'dlization 
does not yet exist). This period we call the Middle 
Age. 

SOURCES OF INFORM.\TION FOR THE 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES 

The Sources. — The Assyrians, Greeks, anti Romans 
are no longer with ns; all the peoples of antiquity have 
passed away. To know their religion, their customs, 
and arts we have to seek for instruction in the remains 
they have left us. These are books, monuments, in- 
scriptions, and languages, and those are our ni€|||||k 
for tlie study of ancient civilizations. W e term 
souf€es because ive draw our knowledge from 1111^ 
Ancient History from these sources. 

Books. — ^Ancient peoples have left written records 
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dilcle'feopks had hai^ Iboda 
txm^ Inl^mdoos, the Persians, and*ti» 
‘Jews; the Gr^ct send Romans have handed down to 
us histories, IPfems, ^eches, philoscfihical tr^ises. 
But books are very far from furnishing aH Ihe informa- 
tion that we require. We do not possess a single 
Assyrian or Phoenician boc^. Other peoples havd 
transmitted very few bodes to us. The anciaits wrote 
less than we, and so they had a smaller literature to 
leave behind them ; and as it was necessary to tran- 
scribe all of this by hand, there was but a small num- 
ber of copies of books. Fusther, most of these man- 
uscripts have been destroyed or have been lost, and 
those •which remain to us are difficult to read. The 
art of deciphering them is called Palaeography. 

The Monuments, — ^Ancient peoples, like ourselves, 
built monuments of diflferent sorts: palaces for their 
kings, tombs for tlie dead, fortresses, bridges, aque- 
ducts, triumphal arches. Of these monuments many 
have fallen into ruin, have been raze^ shattered by the 
enemy or by the people themselves. But some of 
them survive, citlier becau.se there was no desire to 
destroy them, or because men could not They still 
stand in ruins like the old castles, for repairs are no 
longer made; but enough is preserved to enable us to 
comprehdtid their former condition. Ipome of them 
are still above ground, like the ten^les 

Thebes and of the island of rfuSeTthe palace 
3lis in Persia, the Parthenon in Greece, the 
Colosseum in R(Hne, and the Mqison Carrw and Pont 
du Gard in France. Like aiqr modem raontmaatf, tibese 
are visible to the traveller. But the maj(»fty el 
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momttnaits have (been I'Ccct^red froih%e earth, {mm 
sand, from fiver deposits, and^rom d^ris. One 
must disengage them from this thit^^overhig', and 
excava^ the soil, often to a great dl|Hi. Assyrian 
palaces may be reached only by cutting into the hills. 
A trench of forty feet is necessary to penetrate to the 
tombs of the kings of Mycente. Time is not the only 
agency for covering these ruins; men have aided it. 
i\^en the ancients wished to build, they did not, as we 
do, take the trouble to level off the space, nor to dear 
the site. Instead of removing the debris, they heaped 
it together and built above it. The new edifice in turn 
fell into ruins and its debris was added tp that of more 
remote time; thus there were fonned several strata 
of remains. WTien Schliemann excavated the site of 
Troy, he had passed through five beds of debris ; these 
were five ruined villages one above another, the oldest 
at a depth of fifty feet. 

By accident one town has been preserved to ns in its 
entirety. In 79 a.d. the volcano of Vesuvius belched 
forth a torrent of liquid lava and a rain of ashes, and 
two Roman cities were suddenly buried, Herculaneum 
by lava, and Pompeii by ashes; the lava burnt the 
objects it touched, while the ashes enveloped them, pre- 
serving them from the air and keeping them intact. 
As we remove’He ashes, Pompeii reappears to us just 
as it was eighteen centuries ago. One still sees tke 
wheel-ruts in the pavement, the designs traced on the 
walls with charcoal; in the houses, the pictures, the 
utensils, the furniture, even the bread, the nuts, and 
olives, and here and there the skdeton of an inhabitam 
surprised by the catastrophe. Monuments teach us 
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mttdi rfibat tlie Wideit pei^el The scietioe of aft%^ 
aments is cs^ed ArdijeoJogy. 'S' 

lascriptlons^By inscriptimis one means ail writings 
other than books. Inscriptions are for the most part , 
cut in stone, but some are on pjlates of brcmze. At 
Pompeii they have been found traced on the walls in 
colors or with charcoal. Some have the character of 
commemorative inscriptions just as tliese are now at- 
tached to our statues and edifices; thus in the monu- 
ment of Ancyra the emperor Augtistus publishes the 
story of his life. 

The greatest number of inscriptions are q>itaphs 
graven on tombs. Certain others fill the function of 
our placards, containing, as they do, a law or a regula- 
tion that was to be made public. The science* of in- 
scriptions is called Epigraphy. 

Languages. — ^The languages also which ancient peo- 
ples spoke throw light on their history. Comparing 
the words of two different languages, we perceive that 
the two have a common origin — ^an evidence that the 
peoples who spoke them were descended from the same 
stock. The science of langfuages is called Linguistics. 

Lacunae. — ^It is not to be supposed that books, mon- 
uments, inscriptions, and languages are sufficient to ■ 
give complete knowledge of the history of antiqiutj'. 
They present many details which we could well afford 
to lose, but often what we care most to know escapes 
us. Scholars continue to dig and to decipher; each 
year new discoveries of inscriptions and monumwits 
are made; but there remain still many gaps in our 
knowledge and probably some of these will always 
exist. * 
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RACES AND PEOPLES' 

AAtiiropology. — The men who pwple the earth do 
not possess exact resemblances, some differing from 
others in stature, the form of the limbs and the head, 
the features of the face, the color of the hair and eyes. 
Otlier differences are found in language, intelligence, 
and seatimcnts. These variatiuns permit us to sep- 
arate tlie inhabitants of the eai ih into several groups 
whi. u we call race.s. A race is the aggregate of those 
men who resemble one another and are distinguished 
■ nim all others. The conin'on traits of a race — its 
characteristics — conslittttc the type of the race. For 
example, the tj^pc of the ncgio race is marked by black 
‘'kin, frizzly hair, white teeth, flat nose, projecting lips, 
and prominent jaw. Th: t p.art of Anthropology 
which concerns itself with races and their sub-divisions 
is called Ethnology.^ Tlrs .science is yet in its early 
dc\ elopment on account of its complete novelty, and is 
very complex since types of men are very numerous 
and often very difficult to differentiate. 

The Races. — The principal races are ; 

1, — The White race, which inliabils Europe, the 
north of .'Vfrica, and western Asia. 

2. — The Yellow race in eastern Asia to which .be- 
long the Chinese, the Mongols, Turks, and Hungar- 
ians, who invaded Europe as conquerors. They have 
yellow skin, small regular eyes, prominent cheek-bones, 
and thin beard. 

» Ethnography is th« study of races from the point of view of 
their objects and customs. 
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the N!^o<», of hiaek.^, flat n(»e, woolly hair. 

4. — The Red rac^ in 'Ameri?^, These we tbe 
Indians, with copper-colored skiii and flat heads. 

Civilized Peeves. — Almost all civilized pec4>les be- 
long to the .white race. The pec^fles of the other races 
have remained savage or barbarian, like the men of 
prehistoric times.^ n 

It is within the limits of Asia and Africa t^iat the. 
first civilized peoples had their development — ^the 
Egyptians in the Nile valley, the Chaldeans in the plain 
of the Euphrates. They were peoples of sedentary and 
peaceful pursuits. Their skin was dark, the hair short 
and thick, tlie lips strong. Nobody knows their origin 
with exactness and scholars are agreed on the name 
to give them (some terming them Cushites, others 
Hamites). Later, between the twentieth and twenty- 
fifth centuries b.c. came bands of martial shepherds 
who had spread over all Europe and the west of Asia 
— the Aryans and the Semites. 

The Aryans and the Semites. — There is no clearly 
marked external difference between the Aryans and 
the Semites. Both are of the white race, having the 
oval face, regular features, clear skin, abundant hair, 
large eyes, thin lips, and straight nose. Both peoples 
were originally nomad shepherds, fond of war. We 
do not know whence they came, nor is there agreement 
whether the Aryans came from the mountain region 

* The Chinese only of the yellow race have elaborated among 

UiamMma an fadnstry, a ra^lar government, a polite society. 

But maced at the extremity of Asia they have bad no influence 
“''***^ peopira. {The Japanese ibould be induded. 
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iri tiie fiortliwest of the Himalayas or from tlie 
of Russia. What distinguishes them is their spirittial 
bent and especially their language, sometimes also their 
religkm. Scholars by common consent call those peo- 
ples Aryan who speak an Aryan language: in Aisia, 
the Hindoos and Persians; in Europe, the Greeks, 
Italians, Spaniards, Germans, Scandinavians, Slavs 
[(Russians, |JoIes, Serfs), and Celts,^ 

Similarly, we call Semites those peoples, who speak 
a Semitic language ■ Arabs, .Jews and Syrians. But a 
people may .si:)eak an Aryan or a Semitic language and 
yet not be of Aryan or Semitic race; a negro may 
speak English without being of English stock. Many 
of the Europeans whom we classify among thfc Aryans 
are perhaps the descendants ci an ancient race con- 
quered by the Aryans and who have adopted their 
language, just as tile Egyptians received the language 
of the Arabs, their conquerors. 

(These two names ('.\rvan and Semite), then, signify 
today rather t.vo groups f/f peoples than two distinct 
races. But e\'en if w'e use the terms in this sense, 
one may say that all the greater peoples of the world 
have been Semites or Aryans. The Semitic family 
included the Pliomicians, tlie people of commerce; the 
Jews, the people of religion : the Arabs, the people of 
war. The Arj'ans, some finding their homes in India, 
others in Europe, have produced the nations whil9i 
have been, and still are, foremost in the worhl — in 
antiquity, the Hindoos, a per'ple of great philosophical 
and religious ideas ; the Greeks, creators of art and of 

'The Enaliab and French arc mistures of Celtic and GermBO 
bloort. 
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sdoKxf’tiie Permns'attd Romans, t}ie {otmdds, the 
former in tiie East, the latter in the West, of the grey- 
est OTpires- of antiquity ; in modem times, the Ital- 
iansi French, Germans, Dutch, Russians, English and 
Americans. 

The history of civilization b^ns with the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans ; but from the fifteenth century 
before our era, history concerns itself only with the 
Aiyan and Semitic peoples. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OP THE EAST 


THE EGYPTIANS 

• Tte Land of Egypt.-^.gypt is only the valley of the 
Nile, a narrow strip or fertile sioil stretching along 
b6lh banks of the stream and shut in by mountains on 
either side, somewhat over 700^ miles in length and 
15 in widtli. \Miere the liills fall av.av. the Delta be- 

• 'it 

gins, a vast plain cut by the arms of the Nile and by 
canals.^ As Herodotus says, Egypt is wi^fly the gift 
of the Nile. 

The Kile.— Every yerir at the starmcr solstice the 
Nile, swollen by the melted snows > .'hyssinia. over- 
flows the pa^'ched soil of Egypt. It r(s.cb to a height 
of twenty-si. or twenty-.'-es eu feet, sometimes even to 
thirty-three feet. The whole country becomes a lake 
from which tbe tillages, built on eminences, emerge 
like liitle island.s. The water recedc.s in Septetnber; 
by December it has rcfurncd to its proper channel. 
EverywI'.erc ha.? been left a fertile, alluvial bed which 
serves the purpose of fertilization. On the softetjed 
earth the peasant sows his crop with almost no labor. 
The Nile, then, brings Dah water and .soil to Egypt : if 
the river slwatld fail. Egypt wi>uld revert, like the land 

^ Following t)ie cur/cs of tlu* stream. — E d, 

* 111 iiome localities, r.g. Tiiebes. the liood i» even higher,~E». 

ao 
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■ side of*^ to A desert of sterile wte»« 

jfcf t#a never falw I1»‘'Eg7ptians are awiSckms of 
dieir ddbt to their stream. A so^ in its honcff nms 
as fdhm: “Greeting to thee, O Nile, wlw hast te- 
waled thjsdf throt^oirt the land, who coniest in 
peace to j^ve life to Egypt. Does it rise? The land 
is filled with joy, every heart exults, every b««^ re- 
cdves its food, every mouth is full. It brings bounties 
that are full of ddightt it creates all good things, it 
makes the grass t» ^ring up for the beasts.” 

Fertility «f the C^try. — Egypt is truly an ^asK in 
the midst of the desert of Africa. It produces in 
abundance wheat, beans, lentils, and all leguminous 
foods ;'j^ms rear themselves in forests. On the pas- 
tures irrigated by the Nile graze herds of cattle and 
goats, and flocks of geese. With a territory hardly 
equal to that of Belgium, Egypt still supports 5,500, - 
000 inhabitants. No country in Europe is so thickly 
populated, and in antiquity was more densely 
thronged than it is today. 

The Accounts of Berodotok — Egypt was better 
known to the Greeks than the rest of the Orient 
Herodotus had visited it in the fifth century b.c. He 
dfficribes in his History the inundaticms of the Nile, 
the manners, costfime, and religion of thi people; 
he recounts events of tiieir history and tales which his 
guides had told him. Diodorus and Strabo also ^peak 
of Egypt But all had seen the country in its de- 
cadence and had no knowledge of the micient Egyp- 
tians. 

C ha np e mo tt..~^The Frendh expedition to Egy^ 
(1798-1801) opened the oowtry to scholars. They 
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jiiide a c1js« «xammation of the j^pramUb and. riiiika 
of .Thebes, and collected drawinfl and feiscriptwtts. 
But no one could decipher the hieroglyphs, the 
tiaa writing. It was an erroneous impression that 
eveiy sign in this writing must eacli represent a word. 
In 1821 a French scholar, Champollion, experimented 
with another system. An official had reported that 
there was an inscription at Rosetta in three forms of 
writing — ^parallel with the hieroglyphs was a transla- 
tion in Greek. .The name of King Ptolemy, was sur- 
rounded with a cartouclie.^ Champollion succMtied 
in finding in this name the letters P, T, O, L, M, ^S. 
Comparing these with other names of kings similarly 
enclosed, he found the whole alphabet, fie tUtn read 
the hieroglyphs and found llsat they wc.e written in 
a language like tlie Coptic, .he language spcJ<en in 
Egypt at the time of the Romans, and which was 
already known tu scholars. 

Egyptologists. — Since Champollion, many scholars 
have travelled over Egypt and have ransacked it 
thoroughly. We call these students Egyptologists, 
and they are to be found in every country of Eu- 
rope. 'A' French Egyptologist, A lariett e (1821- 
1881), made some excavations for the Viceroy of 
Egypt and created the museum of Boul^. France 
has established in Cairo a school of Eg3fptologyj,, di- 
rected b y Maspero . 

Discoveries.^ — Not every country yields such riidi 
discoveries as does Egypt, The Egyptians constructed 
dieir tombs like houses, and laid in them objects of 
every kind for the use of the dead — furniture, gar- 

* enclosing caae. 
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wms, arid ediU^, Hw whole coonstly,, vm' 
^ed with, tombs aimilariy ftimi^ied. Undec' dds 
extraordi nari ly dry climate eveiythmg has been 
served; objects come to light intact. after a trtifid qI 
4,000 or 5,000 years. No people of antiquity have left 
so many traces of themselves as the Egyptiansj nos^ is 
better known to us. 


THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE 

^Wtfquity of the Egyptian People. — ^An Egyptian 
priest said to Herodotus, “You Gre^s are only, 
^ildren.” The Egyptians considered ther/Tselves the 
oldest people of the world. Down to the Persian 
conquest ,(5.?o^ b.c.) there were twenty-six dynasties 
of kings. The first ran back 4,000 years,® and during 
these forty centuries Egypt had been an empire. , The 
capital down to the tenth dynasty (the period of the 
Old Empire) was at Memphis in Lower Egypt, later, 
in the New Empire, at Thebes in Upper Egypt 

Memphis and the Pyramids.— Memphis, built by the 
first king of Egypt, was protected by an enormous 
dike . The village has existed for more than five 
thousand years; but since the thirteenth century the 
inhabitants have taken the stones of its ruins to build 
the houses of Cairo; what these people left the Nile 
recaptured. The Pyramids, not far from Memphis, 
are contemporaneous 'with the old empire; they are 

‘ gas B.C.— Ed. 

Egyptian biirtofy is uncertain. 
UvuizaUon existed in this land earlier than was formerly 
supposed. — E d. 



the ti^bs ol thfee kings, of the foutdi dynasQ^I The 
greatest of the pyramids, 480 fe^ high, required the 
labor of 100,000 men for thirty years.^ To raise the 
stcmes tor it (hey built gradually ascending platfomB 
which were removed when the structure was com- 
pieted. 

Eg3rptian Civilization. — The sixilues, paintings, and 
instruments which are talren fr,;ni tlie tombs of ihis 
epoch give evitlence of an already civilized people. 
WHien all the other eminent nations of antiquity — the 
Hindoos, Persians, Jews, Greeks, Komans — were still 
in a savage state. 3,500 years before our era, the Egyp- 
tians had known for a long time h'lw to ailtivate 
the soil, to weave cloths, to work metrd.s, to"paint, 
sailpturc, and tc> write; they had an organued re- 
ligion, a kii'g, and an administration. 

Thebes. — the eleventh djnasty Thebe-, succeeds 
Memphis as capital. The ruins of Thclies arc still 
standing. They are marvelioiis, exten<liiig as they do 
on botli banks of the Nile, with a circuit of about seven 
miles. On the left bank there is a scries of palaces 
and temp^’"' which lead to vast cemeteries. On the 
right bank two illages, Lu.\or and Karnak, distant 
a half-hour one from the other, are built in the midst 
of the ruins. They arc united by 'a double row of 
sf^inxes, which must have once included more tlian 
1,000 of these monuments. Among these temples io 
ruins the greatest was the temple of Ammon at Kaittsdc. 
It was surrounded hy a wall of over one and one-third 
nules in length ; the famous Hall of Columns, the great- 

* According to Petrie {“ History of Egypt, •’< New Yolk, 1895, i, 
40) twenty years were coosuined.— -Eo. 
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est m wwrfd, had a length «*f 334 feet, s width o# 
174 feet/ and was ilqf^rted by 134 colurans; twelve 
of these are over 65 feet high. Thebes was f<^ i, 5 ®> 
years the capital and sacred City, the residwice of kittgs 
and the dwelling-place of the priests. 

The Pharaoh; — The king of Egyi> t, called Pharao h, 
was esteemed as the son of the Sun-god and . his In- 
carnation on ear th d ivinity was ascribed to him abo . 
We nmy see in a picture King Rameses II standing ir. 
adoration before the divine Ramescs who is sitting be- 
tween two gods. The king as man adores himself as 
god. Being god, the Pharaoh has absolute rower over 
men ; as^master, be gwes his o rders to his great nobles 
at court, to his warriors , to all his subjects- But vhc 
prie-ts, thouf'h 3'Iciring him, s urround and watchlm r. •, 
thdr head, tre higli priestof the god Amm on, at lus t 
beco mes more powerful than the king ; he often gover ns 
under the name of the king gnd in his stead. 

The Subjects of Pharaohl^^he king, the priests, the 
warriors, the nobles, are proprietors of all ; all 

the other pedpe are simply their peasauW who cultix-ate 
the land for them. Scribes in the service of the king 
watch them and collect the fahn-dues, often with 
blows of the staff, ^^XDne of these functionaries w'rites 
as follows to a fnend, “Have you ever pictured to 
yourself the existence of the peasant who tills the soil. 
The tax-collector is on the platform busily seizing the 
tithe of the harvest. He has his men with him armed 
tvith staves, his negroes provided ^4|l|h strips of pahn. 
AH cry, ‘Come, give us grain.’ peasant hasn't 


‘ Pmot Md Chipi^ ("History of Ancieat Earptiau Art.' 
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it, they throw him full length on the earjlh, bind 
hint, draw hnp to the >00001, and hurl hi«^ in head 
foreov^.” 

]>espotism.-->The Egyption people hos always be«i, 
and still is, gay, careless, gentle, docile as an infant, 
always ready to submit to tyranny. In this country 
the cudgel was the instrument of education and of gov- 
ernment. young man,” said the scribes, “has a 

back to be beaten ; he liears when he is struck.” “One 
day,” says a French traveller, “finding myself before 
the ruins of Thebes, I exclaimed, ‘But how did they do 
all this?’ My guide burst out laughing, touched me 
on the arm and, showing me a palm, said to me, ‘Here 
is what they used to accomplish all this. You know, 
sir, with 100,000 branches of palms split on the badcs 
of those who always have their shoulders bare, you can 
build many a palace and some temples to bix>t.” 

^ Isolation of the Egyptians.— ^The Egyptians moved 
imt little beyond their borders. As the sea inspired 
them with terror, they had no commerce and did not 
trade with other peoples. They were not at all a mil- 
itary nation. Their kings, it is true, often went on 
expeditions at the head of mercenaries either against 
the negroes of Ethiopia or against the tribes of Syria. 

gained victories which they had painted on the 
walls of their palaces, they brought back troops of cap- 
tives whom they used in building monuments; btit 
they never made great conquests. Foreigners came 
more to EgyptJ|||n Egyptians went abroad. 

Religioa of dMEgyptbus. — “The Egyptians,” said 
Herodotus, “are the most religious of all men.” We 
do not know any people so devout; almost all their 
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represent men in prayer before a godj'slmo^ 
all their manuscripts are religious books. 

Egyptiaa Goda — ^Tlie principal deity is a Sun-god, 
creator, beneficent, “who knows kll things, who exists 
from the beginning.”- This god has a divine wife and 
son. All the Egyptians adored this trinity ; but not all 
gave it the same ndnie. Each region gave a different 
name to these three god.s. At Memphis they called the 
father Phtah, the mother Sekhet, the son Imouthes ; at 
Abydos they called tlfem Osiris, Isis, and Horus; at 
Thebes, Ammon, Mouth, and Chons. Then, too, the 
people of one province adopted the gods of other 
provinces. Further, they made other gods emanate 
from each god of the trinity. I'htis the number of 
gods was increased and religion v. as complicated. 

Osiris. — The.se gods have their history : it is that of 
the sun ; for the sun appeared to the Egj ptians, as to 
most of the primitive peoples, the mightiest of beings, 
and consequently a god. Osiris, the sun, is slain by 
Set, god of the night, Isis, the moon, his wife, bewails 
and buries him ; Horus, his son, the rising sun, avenges 
him i y s Ming his murderer. \ 

Ar. jnon-rR. — l\mmon-ra, god of Thebes, is repre- 
sen ■'d as traversing heaven eacli day- in a bark (“the 
good barff, of millions of years”) ; die shades of the 
dead propel it with long oars; the god stands at the 
prow to sii ike the enemy with his lance The hynm 
which they chanted in his honor is as follows: ‘Hom- 
age to thee; thou watchest favorijigly, thou watchest 
truly, O master of the two horizons, . . .Thou 
treadest the heavens on high, thine enemies are laid 
low. The heaven is glad, the earth joyful, thegods 
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taiite in festal cheer to render glory to fti tiiey 
see him rising in his bark after he has ovcarwli^lmed his 
ttiemies. O Ra, give abounding life to Pharaoh, be- 
stow bread for his hunger (belly), water for his throat, 
perfumes for his hair.’’ 

Animal-Headed Gods^The Egyptians often repre- 
sented their gods with human form, but more fre- 
quently under the form of a beast. Each god has his 
animal : Phtah incarnates himself in the beetle, Horus 
in the hawk, Osiris in the bull. The two figures often 
unite in a man with the head of an animal or an animal 
with the head of a man. Every god may be figured in 
four forms ; Horus, for example, as a man, a hawk, as 
man with tlie head of a hawk, as a hawk with the head 
of a man. 

Sacred Animals, — What did the Eg^’ptians wish to 
designate by this symbol ? One hardly knows. They, 
themselves, came to regard as sacred the animals which 
served to represent the gods to than: the bull, the 
beetle, tlie Ibis, the hawk, the cat^the crocodile. They 
cared for them and protected them. A century before 
the Christian era a Roman citizen killed a cat at 
Alexandria; the people rose in riot, seized him, and, 
notwithstanding the entreaties of the king, murdered 
him, although at the same time they had fear 
of Ihe Romans. There was in each temple a sacred 
animal which was adored. TTie traveller Strabo re- 
cords a visit to a sacred crocodile of Thebes; “The 
bca,st,” said he, “lay on the edge of a pond, the priests 
drew near, two of them opened hi.s mouth, a third 
thrust in cakes, grilled* fish, and a drink made wstli 
meal” 
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33 m !|im Ifods Ae most yen- 

era|ed Mp tiM b(dl.4A|>is. It tl^eseoted at once 
. Osjglirk and Phtah asd liv«i at Memphis in a chs^ 
,ser^ by the prii^ Afbfif Its death it became an 
Osiris (Osar-bapi), it was etrf>almed, and its mummy 
deposited in a vault The sepulchres of the “Osar- 
hapj” constituted a gigantic monument, the Serapeum, 
disdovered in 1851 by Mariette. 

Cult of the Dead. — The Egyptians adored also the 
spirits of the dead. They seem to have believed at 
first tliar every man had a “double” (Ka), and tliat 
when the man was dead his double still survived. 
Many savage iKsoples believe this to this day. The 
Egyptian tomb in the time of the Old Empire was 
termed “House of the Double.” It was alow room 
arranged like a chainl>er, where for the ser\'ice of the 
double there were placed all that he required, chairs, 
tables, beds, chests, linen, closets, garment*!, toilet uten- 
sils, weapons, sometimes a x\ar-cIiariot; for the enter- 
tainment of the double, statues, paintings, books , for 
his sustenance, grain and foods. And then tliey set 
there a double of the dead in the form of a statue iii 
wood or stone carved in his likeness. At last the ojjen- 
ing to the vault was sealed; tlie <l<>uble was enclo^, 
but the liyuig still provided for him. They brought 
him foods or they might beseech a god that he supply 
them to the'spirit, as in this inscription, “An offering 
to Osiris that he may confer on the Ka of the decease<l 
N. bread, drink, meat, geese, milk, wine, beer, dodi- 
ing, perfumes— all good things and pure on whicli thft' 
god (le. the Ka) subsists. 

Judgment of the Soul,^ — Later, originating with the 
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cSevaitt ^nasty, the Egyptians iMlie^ ^afMelKHil 
flew away from ^e body and sought Osirit 'under tiie 
earfli, the itahn into which the sun seemed every day 
to sink. There Osiris sits on his tribxmal, surrounded 
by forty-two judges; the soul appears before these to 
give account of his past life. His actions are weighed 
in the balance of truth, his “heart” is called to wit^n^. 
“O heart,” cries the dead, ‘ O heart, the issue ot my 
mother, my heart when I Was on earth, offer not thy- 
self as witness, charge me not before the great god.” 
.Tlie soul found on examination to be bad Is tormented 
for centuries and at last annihilated. .The good soul 
springs up across the firmament; after many tests it 
rejoins the company of the gods and is absorbed into 
them. 

Mununles.-~During this pilgrimage the soul may 
.wish to re-enter tlie Ixidy to rest there. The body 
must therefore be kept intact, and po the Eg)'ptians 
learned to embalm it, the corpse was filled with 
spices, drenened in a bath of natron, wound with 
bandages and thus transformed into a mummy. Tlie 
mummy <aicased in a coflin of wood or p' aster was 
laid in the tomb with every provision necessary to its 
lift. 

Book of the Dead...— A book tvas -deposiittl Nvith the 
mummy, the Book of the De.ad, which explains w^^at 
the soul ought to say in the other world when it makes 
its defence before the tribunal of Osiris: “I have never 
committed fraud; ... I have never vexed flic 
widow; ... I have never committed any forbid- 
den act; , . . I have never been an idler; ... I 
have never taken tlie slave from his master; ... I 
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removed tine provisions of Ibe iHumges of the deadi 
I ficvw alt«ed the gcaia measure; » I never 
hunted sacred beasts; 1 never eaugfat.sacred fish; . . . , 
I am fmre; . . » I have given bread to the hungry, 
water to die thirsty, clothing to the naked ; I have sao 
rific^ to the gods, and offered funeral feasts to the 
dead. Here we see Egy^iw morality: observance 
of ceremcmies, respect for (■Bthing pertaining to the 
gods, sincerilf, honesty, ah^Smeficcnce. 


THE ARTS 

Industry. — The Eg3rptians were the first to practise 
the arts necessary to a civilized people. From the 
first dynasty. 3,000^ years B.C., paintings on the torribs 
exhibit men working, sowing, harvesting, beating and 
winnowing grain ; we have representations of herds of 
cattle, sheep, geese, swine; of persons richly clothed, 
processions, feasts where the harp is played — almost 
the same life that we behold 3,000 years later. As early 
as this time the Egyptians knew how to manipulate 
gold, silver, bronze; to manufacture arras and jewels, 
glass, pottery, and enamel ||Piey wove garments of ., 
linen and wool, and4cloths, transparent or embroiled 
with gold. 

Architecture. — ^They were the oldest artists* of 
the world. Tliey constructed enormous monuments 
which aipear to be eternal, for down to the present, 
time has not been able to destroy them. They tifsver 
built, as we do, for toe limg, but the gods apd 

' FtobaUy much JRer than 
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for the dead, i.e,, temples aiid totiiis. Onl\ a slight 
amount of debris is left of tlieir houses, api even the 
palaces of their kings in comparison witlx the tombs 
appear, in the language of the Gredcs, to be caily inns. 
The house was to serve only for a lifetinxe, the tomb 
for eternity. • 

Tombs. — ^The Great Pyrain'd is a royal tond).. An- 
cient tombs ordinarily ^had this form. In Uwer 
Egypt there still r^;n.'jB|h ramids arranged in rows 
■jr scattered ' d..!.', soi.itr 1 rj.er, others siiteller. These 
are the ton'hs ol‘ kiiiijs .'ind nobles. Later the tombs 
a' e coristr-jt ced i’nderg’'f,ur !, some vniicr earth, others 
c) t into the gr.jiite c ‘ the hi!!?. Each generation 
needs n'*''on'‘.^ r.nd th' -efuio near rju,' town of living 
fxypk is t”ilt the richev and gieate: '.av of the dead 
(';.eei 1 .polls) . 

Tunples, — The g 1s . .1«& required eternal .'".kI sjden- 
clid habitatioi' i, 1 hair temjiles incnn'e a magnilicent 
sanctuary, tl c d\vti'.ng ifjc g. „j. sunoiinded with 
courts, garden?, clabber a.e priests lodge, 

wardrobes for ’as iewel?. uten'-’is, and \e.?tnient8. 
This cpmbinat.on of edihces, the work >'f many' genera- 
tions is enctreied with a wall. The teiupk- of .\nimon 
3t Thebes htid the la'i.inibf the king.? of all the dynas- 
ties 'from the twej-;‘h to the la.-! Ordin..rily in 
front of til'* tciiiqile a great gate-■vva^• i? erected, with 
inclined faces — the pyli'iic. On either side of the 
entrance i.? an obeli /k. a needle of rock with gilded 
poin' , or perhaps a c iosstis in stone representing a sit- 
ting giant. ^ Of'cn die approach to iht; temple is by, 
a long .'iveiiue rimmed with sphinxes. ' 

iMones, colt^si, sphinxes, and obelisks 
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chamctef'ze this architectiffe. Everything is massive, 
cc«npact, above all, immense. Hence these monu- 
ments appear clumsy but mdestru<^Me. 

Sculpture, — Egyptian sCulptws began with imitat- 
ing nature. 'Fhe oldest statues are impressive for 
their life and freshness, and are doubtless portraits 
of the dead. Of this sort is the famous squatting 
scribe of the Louvre.' But beginning witli the eleventh 
dynasty the sculptor is ho longer free to represent 
the human body as he sees it, but must follow con- 
ventional rules fixed by religion. 'And so all the 
statues resemble one another — parallel legs, the feet 
joined, arms crossed on the breast, the figure motion- 
less; the statues are often majestic, but always stiff 
and monotonous. Art has ceased to reproduce nature 
and is become a conventional symbol. 

Painting. — Tlie Egjqnians used very solid colors; 
after 5,000 years they are still fresh ai’d briglit. But 
they were ignorant of cedoring designs; they knew 
neither tints, shadow's, nor perspective Painting, like 
sculpture, was subject to religious rules and was there- 
fore monotonous. If fifty persons were to be repre- 
sented, the artist made them all alike. 

Literature. — The literature of tlie Egyptians is 
found in the tonib.s — not only books of medicine, of 
magic and of piety, but also poems, letters, accounts of 
travels, and even romances. 

Destiny of the Egyptian CivilizatiojL—The Egyp- 
tians conserved their customs, religion, and arts even 

after the |all of their empire. 3 ubjects.of the Per- 
% 

» The Louyie Moseum in Psais has an wcellent coflection of 
Egyptian subjects, 
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sians, then the Gre^, and at last of the Romftns, they 
kq)t their old usages, their hieroglyphics, ^dr mum- 
mies and sacred animals. At last between the diird 
and second centuries A.D., Kgjntian civiliaation was 
slowly extinguished. 



CHAPTER IV 

ASSYRIAKS Ain> BABYLOinAKS 


CHALDEA 

T!i« Land. — ^From the high and snow^r „t^wtains 
of Arnig uaJoyr two deep and rapid riyws, 
to the east, the Euphrates to the we st. At first in close 
p’roximitXi th^ stearate as thejLieach tbn plain. ,The 
Ti pis mak^ a straight cours| . ihe E uphrates a grea t 
ddtour towards the sandy deserts ; then thw unite be- 
fore emptying into the sea. The country which they 
embrace is C^ldea. It is an immense plain of ex- 
traordinarily futile soil ; r a , i n is rare and th eTieS~ i8 
o vCTwE elmigg. But the streams f urnish water and 
tWs clayey soil when irrigated-bx canjils becpn®^ ^ 
i^s£fertne in t fi e -\SSrid. Whe at and barl^ produce 
20o-fol3j ui . good ye ars the returns are 3C>o-frfd. 
Talms constitute the forests mid from the?§ ^e people 
mahe fheTf wme,'n^raiid4eur.*^ 

The People. — For many centuries, perhaps as long 
as Egypt, Chaldea has been the abode of civilized peo- 
ples. Many races from various lands Iiave met and 
mingled in these great plains. There were Turanians 
of the yellow race, similar to the Chmese, who came 
from the north-east; Cushites, deep brown in colcw, 
related to the Egyptians, came from die east; Semites, 
' A Percian song eatuaerates 360 <Mor«at jiaes of the pahs. 

• S9 
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of the white race, of the same stock as the Arabs, de- 
scended from the north.^ The Chaldean people had its 
or^|in ill this mixture of races. 

The Cities, — Chaldean priests related that their kings 
had ruled for 150,000 years. While this is a fable, 
they were right in ascribing great antiquity to the 
Chaldean empire. The soil of Chaldea is everywhere 
studded with hills and each of these is a mass of 
debris, the residue of a ruined city. Many of these 
have been excavated ami many cities brought to view. 
(Our, Larsain, Bal-ilou), and some inscriptions re- 
covered. De Sarsec, a Frenchman, has discovered 
the ruins of an entire city, overwhelmed by the in- 
vader and its palace destroyed by fire. These ancient 
peoples are still little known to us ; many sites remain to 
be excavated v licn it is hoj^ new inscriptions will be 
foitnci Their empire was destroyed about 2,300 B.c. ; 
it may then have been very old." 

THF. ASSYRIANS 

Assyria. — The country back of Chaldea on tlie 
Tigris is Assyria. It also is fertile, but cut with hills 
and rocks. Situated near tlie moimtains, it experi- 
ences snow in winter and severe storms in summer. 

Origins.— Chaldea had for a long time been covered 
with towns while yet the Assyrians lived an obscure 
life in their mountains. About the thirteenth century 
B.c. their kings leading great armies began to invade 
the plains and founded a mighty empire whose capital 
was Nineveh. 

* Or perbajis from the east (Arabia). — E d. 

• Recent discoveries confirm the view of a very ancient civilisa* 
tion.— E d, 
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Ancielt Accoimts.^ — Until about forty years ago we 
knew almost nothing of the Assyrians — only a legend 
recounted by the Greek Diodorus Siculus. Ninus, 
according to the story, had founded Ninc^'eh and con- 
quered all Asia Minor; his ^rife, Semiramis, daughter 
of a goddess, had subjected Egypt, after wliich she 
was dianged into the form of a dove. Incapable kings 
had succeeded this royal pair for the space of i,30‘') 
years; the last. Sardanapalus, besieged in his capital, 
was burnt with his wives. This romance has not a 
word of truth in it. 

Modern Discoveries. — Tn 18^3, Botta. the French 
consul at Mossoul, discovered under a hillnck near tiie 
Tigris, at Khorsabad, the palace of an Assyrian king. 
Here for the first time could view the productions 
of Assyrian art; the wi^ed bulls cut in sione. placed 
at the gate of llic palace were hound intact and re- 
moved to the Louvre Museum in Paris. The excava- 
tions of Bott.i drew the attention of Europe, that 
many expcdJi-.ns were sent uui, csjiecnally hy'th’c Eng- 
lish^ Place and La3aard investigated other ntounrl- *and 
discovered other palaces. These ruins hati been well 
preserved, protected by the dryness of the climate and 
by a covering of earth. They found walls adorned 
with bas-reliefs and paintings; stati.es an*! inscriptions 
were discovered in great number. It was now pos- 
sible to study on the ground the plan of the structures 
and to publish reproductions of the monutnents and 
inscriptions. 

palace first discovered, that of Khorsabad, had 
been built- by King Sargon at Nineveh, the site of the 
capital of the Assyrian kings. The city was built on 



several eminences, and was encircled by a wall as to 
go miles^ in lengdi, in the form of a quadrilateral. 
,The wall was composed of WcIm on the exterior and 
of earth within. The dwellings of the city have dis* 
appeared leaving no tracw, but we have recov^sred 
many palaces constructed by various kings of Assyria. 
Nineveh remained the residence of the kings down lo 
the time that the Assyrian empire was destroyed by the 
Medes and Chaldeans. 

’ ^iscri^oiui oa the Bricks. — ^In these inscriptions 
every character is formed of a combination of signs 
shaped like an arrow or wedge, and this is die reason 
that this style of writing is termed cuneiform (Latin 
cuneus and forma). To trace these sigtis the writer 
used a stylus with a triangular point: he pressed it 
into a tablet of soft clay which was afterwards baked 
to harden it and to make the impression permanent 
In the palace of Assurbanipal a complete library of 
brick tablets has been found in which brick serves die 
purpose of paper. ^ 

Cunetfonn Writing. — For many years the cuneiform 
writing has occupied the labors of many scholars im- 
patient to decipher it. It has been exceethngly difficulf 
to read, for, in the first place, it served as th^ writiiqf 
medium of five different languages — ^Assyrian, Susian, 
Mede, Chaldean, and Armenian, without counting the 
Old Persian — and there was no knowledge of diese 
five languages. Then, too, it is very complicated, for 
several reasons: 

1. It is composed at the same time of symbcfic 

•SoiMwhat exaggerated. See Perrot and Chi{Res, “Hietafy 
m in Awyria and Chaldea, « ii, (»; and Maeixao, “ Passtne 
of the Eniinies,u p. 468. — En. 
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sigas, «wii of wbi^ r^iweots a word (stm, go^ 
fi&), ^.of syllabk signs, each of idikii represcott 
a nullable. 

2 . There are nearly two hundred syHabic signs, 
much alike and easy to confuse. 

3. /The same sign is often the r^resentation of a 
word and a syllable. 

4. Oftai (and this is the hardest condition) the 
same sign is used to represent different syllables. Thus 
the same sign is sometimes read '''ilou,’'*nd sometime 
“an.” This tmting was difficult even for those who 
executed it. “A good half of tlie cuneiform ractou- 
ments which we possess comprises guides (grammars, 
dictionaries, pictures), which enable us to decipher the 
other half, and which we consult just as 'Assyrian 
sdiolars did 2,500 years ago.”^ 

Cuneiform inscriptions have been solved in the same 
manner as the Eg3T)tian hieroglyphics — these was an 
inscription in three languages' — ^Assyrian, Mede, and 
Persian. The last gave the key to the other two. 

The Assyrian Pcople.-i-.The 'Assyrians were a race 
of hunters and soldiers. -Their bas-reliefs ordinarily 
represent them armed with bow and lance, often on 
horseback. They were good knights — alert, brave, 
J ^ever in gjdrmish.^d battle; also bombastic, deceit- 
ful, and s^guiSa^. For six centuries they harassed 
Asia, issuing from their mountains to hurl themselves 
on their neighbors, and jjgjuming with entire peoples 
reduced to slavery. They apparently made war for 
the mere pleasure of slaying, ravaging, and pillaging. 
No people ever exhibited greater ferocity. 

‘ Lenormant, "Ascitot pistory." 
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Hie King. — Following Asiatic usage they 

thefr king as the representative of God on eardi and 
gave him blind obedience. He was absolute master 
of all his subjects, he led them in battle, and at their 
head fought against other peoples of Asia. On his 
return he recorded his exploits on the walls of his pal- 
ace in a long inscription in which he told of his vic- 
tories, the booty which he had taken, the cities burned, 
the captives beheaded or flayed alive. We present 
some passages from tliese stories of campaigns : 

Assumazii-hapal in 882 says, “I built a wall before 
the great gates of ilie city : I flayed the chiefs of the 
revolt and wdih their skins I covered this w'all. Some 
were immured alive in the masonry, others w^ere cruci- 
^ fie'J or impaled along the wall. 1 had some of them 
fla3'ed in my presence and had the wall hung with 
their skins. I arranged their heads like crowns and- 
their transfixed bodies in the form of garlands.” 

In ,745 Tiglath-Pdgzer II writes, ‘‘I sliiit up the king 
in his .roya* c’ty. I rai'-ed mountains of bodies before 
his gates. All hi.s villages I vlcstruyed, desolated, 
burnt. 1 made the coimtry desen, I changed it into 
hills and mounds of debris." 

In the seventh century Sennacherib wrote: “I 
passed lixe a hurricane of desolation. On tlie drendied 
earth the armor and arms swam in the blc>od of the 
enemy as in a river. I iieapcd tip the bodies of- their 
soldiers like trophies and T cut' off t.beii extremities. I 
mutilated those w'hoin I toolcaiive like blades of straw ; 
as punishment I cut off their hands." In a bas-relief 
which shows the town of Susa surrendering to Assur- 
banipal one sees the chiefs of the coiiquered tortured 
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bj(! the’^ilfesyrians; some have their cars cut off, the 
eyes of others are puit out, the beard tom out, while 
swne are flayed alive. Evidently these kings took de- 
light in burnings, massacres, and tortures. 

Ruin of the Assyrian Empire^ — The .^!ss5Tian r^gim^ 
began with the capture of Babylon (about layoV. 
From the ninth century the Assyrians, always at war, 
subjected or ravaged Babylonia, Syria, Palestine, and 
even Egypt The conquered always revolted, and the 
massacres were repeated. At last the Assyrians were 
exhausted. The Babylonians and Medes made an alli- 
ance and destroyed their empire. In 625 their capital, 
Nineveh, “the lair of lions, the bloody city, the city 
gorged with prey,” as the Jewish prophets call it, 
was taken and destroyed forever. “Nineveh is laid 
waste," says the prophet Nahum, “who will bemoan 
her?" 


THE BABYLONIANS 

The Second Chaldean Empire. — In the place of the 
fallen Assyrian empire there arose a new power— in 
ancient Chaldea. This has received the name Baby- 
lonian Empire or the Second Chaldean Empire. A 
Jewish prophet makes one say to Jehovah, “I raise up 
the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty nation which shall 
march throtigh the breadth of tlie land to possess 
dwelling places &at are not theirs. Their horses are 
swifter than leopards. Their horsemen spread them- 
selves; (their horsemen) shall fly as the eagle that 
hasteth to eat.” They were a people of knights, mar- 
tial and victorious,. like the Assyrians. They subjected 
Susiana, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Jordan. But their 
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'mais ^ort: founded in 625* the 
Empire was overthrown by the Persians in 53 ^ 

Babyloso— The mightiest of its kings, Nebudiad- 
rez^r (or Nebuchadnezzar), 604-561, who destroyed 
Jerusalem and carried the Jews into captivity, built 
many temples and places in Babylon, his capital. 
These monuments were in crude brick as the plain of 
the Euphrates has no supply of stone; in the process 
of decay they have left only enormous masses of earth 
and d^is. And yet it has been possible on the site 
of Babylon to recover some inscriptions and to restore 
the plan of the city. The Greek Herodotus who bad 
vbited Babylon in the fifth century B.C., describes il in 
detail. The city was surrounded by a square wall cut 
by the Euphrates ; it covered about 185 square miles, 
or seven times the extent of Paris, This immense 
space was not filled with houses; much of it was occu- 
pied with fields to be cultivated for the maintenance of ^ 
the people in the event of a siege. Bab> lun was less a 
dty than a fortified camp. The walls equipped with 
towers and pierced by a hundred gates of brass were so 
thick that a chariot might be driven on them. All 
around the wall was a large, deep ditch full of water, 
with its sides lined with brick. The houses of the city 
were constructed of three or four stories. The streets 
intersected at right angles. The bridge and docks of 
the Euphrates excited admiration ; the fortified palace 
also, and the hanging gardens, one of the seven 
wonders of the world. These gardens were terraces 
planted with trees, supported by pillars and rows of 
arches. 

Tower of Babylon, — Hard by the city Ndbuebad- 
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nezzar hid aimed to rebuild the town of Babe!. **For 
the admiration of men,” he says in an inscription: 
“I rebuilt and renovated the wemder of Borsippa, the 
temple of the seven spheres of the world. I laid the 
foundations and built it according to .its ancient plan.” 
This temple, in the form of a square, comprised seven 
square towers raised one above another, each tower 
being dedicated to one of the seven planets and painted 
with the color attributed by religion to this planet. 
They were, beginning with the lowest: Saturn (black), 
Venus (white), Jupiter (purple). Mercury (blue), 
Mars (vermilion), the moon (silver), the sun (gold). 
The highest tower contained a chapel with a table of 
gold and magnificent coucli whereon a priestess kept 
watch continually. 

CUSTOMS AND RELIGION 

Customs. — We know almost nothing of these peoples 
apart from the testimony of their monuments, and 
nearly all of these refer to the achievements of their 
kings. The Assyrians are always represented at war, 
hunting, or in the performance of ceremonies; their 
women never appear on the bas-reliefs ; they were, con- 
fined in a harem and never went into pub’ic life. 
The Qial deans on the contrary, were a race of laboiers 
and merchants, but of their life we know* nothing. 
Herodotus relates that once a year in their towns th^ 
assembled all the girls to give them in marriage ; they 
sold the prettiest, and the profits of the sale of tiiese 
became a dower for tlte marriage of the plainest 
“According to ray view,” he adds, “this is th.e wisest 
of all their laws.” 
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The religion of the Ass3mans Chal- 

d^s was the same, for the former had adopted that 
of the latter. It is very obscure to us, since it orig- 
inated, like that of the Chaldean people, in a confusion 
of religions very differently mingled. The Turanians, 
like the present yellow race of Siberia, imagined the 
world full of demons (plague, fever, phantoms, vam- 
pires), engaged in prowling around men to do them 
harm ; sorcerers were invoked to banish these demons 
by magical formulas. The Cuslntcs adored a pair of 
gods, the male deity of force and the female of mattei-. 
The Chaldean priests, uu’ted ui a powerful guild, con- 
fused the two religions into a single one. 

The Gods. — The r,ui>remc gcxl at Babylon is Ilou; in 
'A.ssyria, Assnr. \o temple w'as raised to him. Three 
gods proceed from him ; /Vnon. the “lord of darkness,” 
under the figure of a man with the head of a fish and 
Uie tail of an eagle; Be!, the “sovereign of spirits,” 
represeited as a king on the throne: Xouah, the “mas- 
ter of the visible world.” under the form of a geniu,s 
with four extended wings. Each lias a feminine coun- 
terpart who symbolizes fruitfulness. Below these 
gods are the Sun, the Moon, and the five planets, for 
in the transparent atmosphere of Chaldea the stars 
shine" with a brilhancy which is sirange to us; they 
gleam like deities. To the.se the Chaldeans raised 
temples, veritable observatories in which men who 
adored them could follow all tlu r motions. 

Astrology. — Tlie priests believed that the.sc stars, be- 
ing powerful deities, had determining influence on the 
lives of men Every man comes into the world under 
the influence of a planet and this moment decides his 
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' dipstifljrV'Ofte may foretell (Sne^s fortune if tb^ iMter 
under which oiie is bom b known. 'I^hb is the origin 
of the horoscope. What occurs in heaven is indicative 
of what will come to pass on earth ; a comet, for ex- 
ample, announces a revolution. By observing the 
heavens the Chaldean priests believed they could pre- 
dict events. This is the origin of Astrology. 

Sorcery. — The Chaldeans had also magical words; 

’ these were uttered to banish spirits or to crmse their ap- 
pearance. This custom, a relic of the Turanian relig- 
ion, is the origin of sorcery. From Chaldea astrology 
and sorcery were diffused over tlie Roman empire, and 
later over all Europe. In the formulas of sorcery of 
the sixteenth century corrupted Assyrian words may 
still be detected.^ 

Sciences. — On the other hand it is in Chaldea that 
, we have the beginning of astronomy. From this land 
have come down to us tlie zodiac, the week of seven 
days in honor of the seven planet? ; the division of the 
year into twelve mouths, of the day into twenty-four 
hours, of the hour into sixty minutes, of tlic minute 
into sixty seconds. Here originated, too, the systent 
of weights and measures reckoned on the unit of 
length, a system adopted by all the ancient peoples. 

ARTS 

Architecture. — ^We do not have direct knowledge of 

the art of the Chaldeans, since their monuments have 

fallen to ruin. But the Assyrian artists whose works 

we possess imitated those of Chaldea, and so we may 

. * Por lulka, bUka, beschi, bescha (begone! begone 1 

bad! bad!) ^ 
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font) a judgmeat at the same time of die tvo«^‘<^ai!itHes. 
The Assyrians like the Chaldeans built widi crude, 
sun-dried brick, but they faced the exterior of the wall 
with stone. 

Palaces. — ^They constructed their palaces* on artifi- 
cial mounds, making tliese low and flat like great ter- 
races. The crude brick was not adapted to broad and 
high arches. Halls must therefore be straight and 
low, but in compensation they were very long. An 
Assyrian palace, then, resembled a succession of gal- 
leries ; the roofs were flat terraces provided with bat- 
tlements. At the gate stood gigantic winged bulls, 
M'ithin, the walls were covered ikjw witli panelling 
in precious woods, now with enamelled bricks, now 
with plates of sculptural alabaster. Sometimes the 
chambers were painted, and even riclily encrusted mar- 
bles were used. 

Sculpture. — The sculpture of the Assyrian palaces 
is especially admirable. Statues, truly, are rare and 
coarse; sculptors preferred to execute ba.s-reliefs sim- 
ilar to pictures on great slabs of alabaster. They 
represented scenes which were often very complicated 
— battles, chases, sieges of towns, ceremonies in which 
the king appeared with a great retinue. Every detail 
is scrupulously done; one secs the file? of servants in 
charge of the feast of the king, the troops of work- 
men who built his palace, the gardens, the fieldsj the 
ponds, the fish in the water, tlie birds perched over 
their nests or flitting from tree to tree. Persons are 
exhibited in profile, doubtless because the artist could 

* The temples were pyramidal, of stories or terraces similar to 
the tower of Bonippa. 









fatxj they’ possess digmty and IHe.. 
Animals often appeared, especially in htmting scenes; 
they are c^dinarily nuule with a startling fidelity. Hie 
'Assyrians observed nature and faithfully reproduced, 
it; hence the merit of their art. 

(Hie Greeks themsdves learned in this school, 
imitating the 'Assyrian bas-reliefs. Hiey have 
celled them, but no people, not even the Greeks, 
better known how to represent animals. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ARYANS OF INDIA' 

THE ARYANS 

Aryan Languages. — The races which in our day 
inhabit Europe — Greeks and Italians to the south, 
Slavs in Russia, Tcutuiis in Germany, Celts in Ireland 
— speak \'ery different languages. When, however, 
one studies these languages closely, it is perceived that 
all possess a stock of common v/ords, or at least certain 
roots. The same roots occur in San.scrit, the ancient 
language of the Hinclr os. and al'O in Zend, the ancient 
tongue of the Persians. Thus, 

Father — pere (French), pitar (Sanscrit), pater 
(Greek and Latin). It is the same word pronounced 
in various ways. From tliis (and other such exam- 
ples) it has beeit concluded that all— Hindoos, J*er- 
sian.s, Greeks. Latins. Celts, Germatis, Slavs — once 
spoke the same language, and consequently were one 
people. 

The Aryan People. — These peoples then called them- 
selves Aryans and lired to the north-west of India, 
either in the mountains of Pamir, or in the steppes of 
Turkestan or Russia; from this centre they dispersed 
in all directions. The majority of the people — Greeks, 
Latins, Germans, Slavs — forgot their origin; but the 
sacred books of the Hindoos and the Persians pre- 
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«eW!fe tiff tradition. ‘ Bffprt l|W lw» 5 i tniwfe; to rcco^^ 
strbct the life of our Arystti ancestors in ,tl^ motatt^. 
home before the dispersion. It was a ^cc of 
herds ; they did not till the soil, but subsist^ from their 
herds of cattle and sheep, though they already had 
houses and even villages. 

It was a fighting race ; they knew the lance, the jav- 
elin, and shield. Government was patriarchal ; a man 
had but one wife; as head of the .family he was for his 
wife, his children, and his servants at once priest, judge, 
and king. In all the countries settled by the Aryans 
they have followed this type of life — patriarcltal, mar- 
tial, and pastoral. 


-^PRIMITIVE RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS 


. The Aryans on the Indus. — About 2.000 years before 
our era some Aryan tribes traversed the passes of the 
Hindu-Kusli and swarmed into India. They found 
the fertile plains of the Indus inhabited by petjple* 6 T* 
dark skin, with flat head« industrious and wealthy; 
they calk ’ these aborigines Dasyous (the enemy). 
They made war on them for centuries and ended by 
exterminating or subjecting them ; .they then gradually 
took possession of all the Indus valley (the region of 

the fit'e rivers).* They then called themselves Hin- 
doos. 

The Vedas — These people were accustomed in their 
ceremonies to chant hymns (vedas) in honor of their 


process is as follows: vrhm a word (or rather a rootl is 
WM to it is admitted that ttua 

’ The Punjab. — Es>. . 
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gods. These chants constituted a vast comjpilalaon 
which has been preserved to the present time. They 
were collected, perhaps, about the fourteenth century 
B.c. when the Aryans had not yet passect the Indus. 
The hymns present to us the oldest religion of the 
Hindoos. 

The Gods. — The Hindoo calls his gods devas (the 
resplendent). Everything that shines is a divinity — 
the heavens, the dawn, the clouds, the stars — ^but es- 
pecially the sun (Indra) and fire (Agni). 

Indra. — The sun, Indra, the mighty one, “king of 
the world and master of creatures,” bright and warm, 
traverses the heavens on a car drawn by azure steeds ; 
he it is who hurls the thunderbolt, sends the rain, and 
banishes the clouds. India is a country of violent 
tempests ; the Hindoo struck with this phenomenon ex- 
plained it in his own fashion. He ccjnceived the black 
cloud as an envelope in which were contained the 
waters of heaven ; these beneficent waters he called the 
gleamiiig cow'S cf Indra. i\Vhen the storm is gather- 
ing, an evil genius, Vritra, a three-headed s/^rpent, has 
driven away the cows and enclosed them in the black 
cavern whence their bellowings are heard (the far- 
away nimblings of thunder). Indra applies himself 
to the task of finding them ; he strikes the cavern with 
his club, the strokes of which are heard (the thunder- 
bolt), and the forked tongue of the serpent (the light- 
ning) darts forth. At last the serpent is vanquished, 
the cave is opened, the waters released fall on the earth, 
Indra the victor appears in glory. 

Agni. — Fire (Agni, the tireless) is regarded as 
another form of the sun. The Hindoo, who produces 



if nibbing two i^^cfes of tqfed^,' 

im^pnes tiiat tfa« fir« ccsnes ttoe^ ^ woc^ and t^ 
the tdn has placed it there fife ccmfaeiyes it then ^ 
the fire of h&iven descended to iewf|h,; b* fact, when one 
ptac^ it on the hearth, it springs tip as tf it would 
ascaid toward heaven. 'Agni dissipates darkness, 
warms mankind, and cooks his food; it is the beie- 
factor and the protector of the hottse. It is also “the 
internal fii-e,” the soul of the world ; even the ancestor 
of the human race is the ‘‘son of lightning.” Thus, 
heat and light, sources of all life, are the deities of the 
Hindoo. 


Worship. — To adore his gods he strives to repro- 
duce what he sees in heaven. He ignites a terrestrial 
fire by rubbing sticks, he npitrishes it by depositing on 
the hearth; butter, milk, and soma, a fermented drink. 
To delight the gods he makes offerings to them of 
fruits and cakes ; he even sacrifices to them cattle, rams 
and horses; he then invokes them, ghanting hymns to 
their praise. “When thou art bidden by us to quaff 
the soma, come with thy sombre steeds, thou deity 
whose darts are stones. Our celebrant is seated ac- 
cording to prescription, the sacred green is spread, in 
the morning stones have been gathered together. 
Take thy seat on the holy sward ; taste, O hero, our 
offering to thee. Delight thyself in our libations and 
our chants, vanquisher of Vritra, thou who art hon- 
ored in these ceremonies of ours, O Indra.” 

The Hindoo thinks that the gods, felicitated by his 
offerings and homage, will in their turn make him 
happy. He says naively, “Give s^rifice to the gods 
for their profit, and they will requitfi you. Just as men 
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traflBc by the discussion oi prices, let ti 3 exshsng^ force 
and vigor, O Indra. Give to me and I will give to 
you ; bring to me and I will bring to you.” 

Ancestor Worsh^. — At the same time the Hindoo 
adores his ancestors who have become gods, «id per- 
haps tliis cult is the oldest of all. It is the basis of 
the family. The father who has transmitted the ‘^fire 
of life” to his children makes offering every day at his 
hearth-fire, whicli must never be extinguished, the 
sacrifice to gods and ancestors, and utters the prayers. 
Here it is seen that niu jtig Hindoos, as among other 
Aryans, the father at ('iice a priest and a sovoreigti. 


THE BRAIIMANIC SOCIETY 

The Hindoos on the Ganges — The Hindoos passing 
beyond the region of ihc Indus, between the fourtwntii 
and tenth century n.c. CLaiqucreil all the immense plains 
of the Ganges. Once settled in this fertile countiy, 
under a burning climate, in the midst of a people of 
slaves, they gradiiaiiy ch.anged cush'tns and religion. 
And so tlie Brahmanic society \va‘^ establislicd. Many 
works in Sanscrit are prtscn'cd from tliis time, w'hich, 
with the Vedas, form the sacred literature of tlie 
Hindoos. The principal are the great epic poems, the 
Mahabarata, wliicli has more than 200,000 verses; 
the Ramayana with 50,000, and the laws of Manoti, 
the sacred code of India. 

Caste. — In this new society there were no longer, as 
in the time of the Vedas, poets who dianted hymn’s 
to the gods. The men who know tlie prayers and the 
ceremonies are become theologians by profession; the 






p«(^te ^«me and obey theni. The following is thdr 
coac^tion of the striKSb^ ^l^sfdety; the sapreme 
god, Brahma, has produced fwr.?&is of men. to each 
of whtan he has assi^ed a his mouth 

he drew the Brahmans, who are^l^pte^, the theolo- 
gians ; their mission is to study, .to^Kkdi the hymns, to 
perform the sacrifices. The Kchatrias haye coaie from 
his arms ; tliese are the warriors f-hp are charged with 
the protection of the people. Tlie Vaicyas piBceed 
from the thigh; they must raise cattle, till the earth, 
loan money at interest, and engage in commerce. The 
Soudras issue from his foot; their only mission is to 
serve all the others. 

.Tliere were already in the Aryan people theologians, 
warriors, artisans, and below them aborigines reduced 
to slavery. These were classes which one could enter 
and from which one could withdraw. But the Brah- 
mans determined that every man should be att,iched to 
the condition in which he was born, he and his descend- 
ants for all time. The .son of a \vorkman could-never 
become a v.'arrior, npr the son of a warrior a theolo- 
gian. Thus each is chained to his own state. Society 
is divided into four hereditary and closed castes. 

The Unclean, — Whoever is not included in one of tlie 


four castes is uncleim, excluded from society and 
ligion. The Brahmans reckoned forty-four grades of 
outcasts : the last and the lowest is that of the pariahs; 
their very name is an insult. The outcasts may not 
practise any honorable trade nor approacli other men. 
They may possess only dogs and assds, for tiiese are 
unclean .||pasts. "They must have for their clothing 
the garments of. the dead ; for pi. tes, broken pots ; oma- 
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ments of iron ; they must be ceaselessly on 4JiC move 
from one place to another.” 

The Brahmans. — In the organization of society the 
Brahmans were assigned the first place. “Men arc the 
first among intelligent beings; the Brahmans are t!je 
first among men. They are higher than warriors, than 
kings, even. As between a Brahman of ten years of 
age and a Kchatria of one hundred years, tlie Braliman 
is to fife regarded as the father.” These are not priests 
as in Egj’pt and Chaldea, bi t only men who know re- 
ligion, and pass their time in reading and meditating 
on the sacred bouks: they li\e freon presents made to 
them by other men. To this day they are the dom- 
inating class of India. As they marry only among 
Uiemselves, better than the oiltcr Hindoos tliey have 
preserved the Arj ati. type and lia\ e a clearer resem- 
blance to Europeans. 

The New Religion of Brahma. — The Brahmans did 
not discard llic ancient gods of the •V'eda.'', they con- 
tinued to adore them. But by .sheer ingenuity tliey 
inventerl a new god. W'iien prayers arc addressed to 
the gods, tlie deities are made to comply with the de- 
mands made on them, a: if they thought that prayer 
was more powerful thtm ilie gods. vVnd so prayer 
(Brahma) has become the highest of all deities. He 
is invoked with awe d “O god, I behold in tliy body all 
the gods and the multitudes of living beings.' I am 
powerless to regard thee in thine entirety, for thou 
shinest like the fire and the snn in thine immensity. 
iThou art the Invisible, thou art the supreme Intdli- 
gcnce, thou axt the sovereign treasure of th^|^«uverse, 
* Prayer of tbe Matiabarata cited by Lenonoant. 
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wl^ut ^ginning, middle, at end; equipped with in- 
finite might. T-hinei arms are without limit, thine eyes 
are lilbe the moon and the sun, thy mouth hath the 
brightness of the sacred fire. With thyself alone thou 
fijlest all the space between heaven and earth, and thou 
permeatest all the universe.” Brahma is not only; 
supreme god; he is the soul of the universe. '/Jl be- 
ings are bom from Brahma, all issue naturally from 
him, not as a product comes from the hands of an 
artisan, but “as the tree from the seed, as the web 
from the spider.” Bralima is not a c!f,ity who has 
created tlie world; he is the very substance of tlie 
world. 

Transmigration of Souls. — There is, then, a soul, a 
part of the soul of Bralima, in every being, in gods, in 
men, in animals, in the very plants and stones. But 
these souls pass from one body into another; this is the 
transmigration of souls. When a man dies, his soul is 
tested ; if it is good, it passes into lUe heaven of Indra 
tliere to enjoy felicity ; if it is bad, it falls into one of 
the twenty-eight hells, where it is devoured by ravens, 
compelled to swallow burning cakes, and is tormented 
by demons. But souls do not remain forever in 
heaven or in the hells ; they part from these to begin a 
new life in another body. The good soul rises, enter- 
ing tlie body of a saint, perhaps that of a god; the e\'il 
soul descends, taking its abode in some impure animal 
—in a dog, an ass, even in a plant. In this new state it 
may rise or fall. And this journey from one body to 
another continues until the soul by, degrees comes to 
the highest sphere. From lowest to highest in the 
scale, say the Brahmans, twenty-four milliox^ of years 



elapse. At last perfect, the soul returm tevdl 
of Brahflia from which it descends and is ai>sothed 
into it. 

Character of this Religion. — ^The reli^^oi} M tlie 
Ar>ans, simple and happy, was that of a young and 
^'igcro^^s people. This is complicated and barren! it 
take' shape among men who are not mgaged in prac- 
tical j' is enervatcfi^by ihe heat and vexations of 
life. 

Rites. — The j racticc of the religion is much more 
complicated. H, nnis .and sacrillccs arc still offered to 
the gods, but the i^ralimans have gradually invented 
thousands of ninute .nistonis so that tme’s I'l'e is com- 


pletely engaged with them. For all the ceremonies of 
the religious life there are prayers, olYcrings, vows, 
libations, ablutions. Some of the religions retiuire- 
ments attach tliemselves io dress, ornaments, etiquetie, 
drinking, eating, mode of walking, of lying down, of 
sleeping, of dressing, of undre.ssing, of bathing. It is 
ordered : “That a Brahman shall not step over a rope to 
which a calf is attached; that he shall not run when 
it rains; that he shall not drink water in the hollow 
of his hand; that he shall not scratcli his head with 
both his hands. The man who breaks eleds of earth, 
»!!^o cuts grass with bis nails or who bites his nails is, 
like the outcast, speedily hurried to his doom.” An 
animal must not be killed, for a human soul may per- 
haps be dwelling in the body; one must not eat it on 
penalty of being devoured in another life by the animals 

which one has eaten. 

*■ 

/ 'All these rites have a magical virtue; he who ob- 
serves them all is a Sciint; he who neglects any of tliem 
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is in^ioos and destined to pass into the body of ati 
animal.. ^ 

Pttrity. — ^ll^e principal duty is keeping one’s self 
pure;<Dr every stain is a sin and opens one to ihe at- 
tack of evil spirits. But the Brahmans are very scrupu- 
lous concerning purity: men outside of the castes, 
many animals, the soil, even the utensils which one 
uses are so many impure things ; whoever touches these 
is polluted and must at cmce purify himSelf. Life is 
consumed in purifications. 

Penances. — For every defect in the rites, a penance 
is necessary, often a terrible one. He \v!'0 involun- 
tarily kills a cow must ‘clothe himself in it: skin, and 
for three months, day and night, follow and tend a 
herd of cows. Whoever has drunk of arr..ck^ must 
swallow a boiling licjuid which bums the internal 
organs until death results. 

The Monks. — I'o escape so many dangers and main- 
taui purity, it is better to leave the world. Often a 
Bratiman when he has attained to a considerable age 
withflraws to the desert, fasts, watches, refrains from 
speech, exposes himself naked to the rain, holds him- 
self erect between four fires under the burning sun. 
A.fter some years, the solitary becomes “penitent” ; then 
his only subsistence* is from almsgiving; for whole days 
he lifts an arm in the air uttering not a word, holding 
his breath ; or perchance, he gashes himself witli razor- 
blades ; or he may even keep his thumbs closed until the 
nails pierce tlie hands. By these mortifications he 
destroys passion, releases himself from this life, and by 
contemplation rises to Brahma. And yet. this way of 
* A spirituous liquor made by the natives.-^Eo* 
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sdvatiba Is only to the Brahniait; ani even 
has the right to withdraw to the desert only in 0I4 age» 
after having studied the Vedas all his life, practised all 
the rites, and established a family. 

BUDDHISM 

Buddha. — ^Millions of men who were not Brahmans, 
suffered by this life of minutiae and anguish. A man 
then appeared who brought a doctrine of deliverance. 
He was not a Brahman, but of the caste of the Kcha- 
trias, son of a king of the north. To the age of 
twenty-nine he had lived in the i)alace of his father. 
One day he met an okl man with bald head, of wrinkled 
feature.^, and trembling limbs: a .second time he met an 
incurable in\ alid, covered with ulcers, without a home; 
again he fell in with a decaj ing tvjrpse devoured by 
w'orms. And so, thought he, youth, health, and life 
are nothing for they offer no resistance to old age, to 
sickness, and to death. He had compassion on men 
and sought a remedy. Then he met a religious mendi- 
cant with i;rave and dignified air ; following his exam- 
ple he decided to renounce the world. These four 
meetings had determined his calling. 

Buddha fled to the de.sert, lived sfeven years in peni- 
tence, undergoing hunger, thirst, and rain. These 
mortifications gave him no repose. He ate, becaihe 
strong, and fo-.uid the truth. Then he reentered the 
world to preach it ; he made disciples in crowds who 
called him Buddha (the scholar) ; and when he died 
after forty-five years of preaching. Buddhism was 
established. 



Nitrana^To live is to be unhappy, taught Buddha. 
Ev«y man suffers because he desires the goods of this 
world, youth, health, life, and cannot keep them. All 
life is a suffering ; all suffering is bora of desi>’e. To 
suppress suffering, it is necessary to root o’'t dc->ire; to 
destroy it one must cease from wishing ii\t, “eman- 
cipate one’s self from the thirst <'f being.” The wise 
man is he ^vho ca,?ts aside everything that allaclu^s to 
this life and makes it unhappy. ^One must cease suc- 
cessively from feeling, wishing, thinking. Then, 
freed from passion, volition, even from reflection, he 
no longer suffers, and can, after his death, come ta the 
supreme good, winch consists in i icing delivered from 
all life ami from all suffering. The <mu of the wise 
man is the .aiitn'h'lruion of personality: the Budcdiists 
cal! it Nirvana. 

Charity. — The Brahmans also considered liif as a 
pla& of suiffering and .annihiialion as felicity. B rddha 
came not witli a new doclriue, but with new ser rmicnls. 

The religion of the Braiimans was egoistic, fiuddha 
had conipassicn on men, i)e j'Acd them, and p.’eached 
love to his di.soijiles. It was just ihis woid of sym- 
pathy of which despairing s-iuls were i. need. He 
bade to love even iho.se who do us ill. '•’•tina, one o.*^ 
his disciples, went forth to preach ■■ • 'he baib.trians, 
Buddha said to. him to try him, “ rhc’' are cruel, pas- 
sionate, furious men; if they address angry words to 
you, what would you think?’’ “L they addressed 
angry words to me.’’ said Puma. “1 .drould think these 
are good men, these are gentle men, these men who 
attack me with wicked words but who strike me neither 
with the hand nor with stones.” “But if tliey strike 
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jwi, what would you think?” *‘I should -think that 
those were good men who did not strike me with dieir 
staves or with their swords.” “But if they did strike 
you with staff and sword, what would you think then?” 
“That those are good men who strike me with staff and 
sword, but do not take my life.” “But if they ^ould 
take yotir life ?” “I should think them good men who 
delivered me with so little pain from this body filled as 
it is jvith pollution.” “Well, well, Puma! You may 
dwell in the countr}' of the barbarians. Go, proceed 
on the way to complete Nirviina and bring others to 
the same goal.” 

Fraternity. — The Brahmans, proud of tlieir caste, 
assert that they are purer than the others. Buddha 
loves all men equally, he calls a! I to salvation even the 
pariahs, even the barbarians — all he declares are equal. 
“The Brahman,” said he, “just like the pariah, is bom 
of woman ; why should he be noble and the other vife ?” 
He receives as disciples street-sweepers, beggars, crip- 
ples, girls who sleep on dung-hills, even murderers and 
thieves; he fears no contamination in touching them. 
He preaches to them in the street in language simple 
with parables. 

Tolerance. — The Brahmans passed their lives in the 
practice of minute rites, regarding'as criminal whoever 
did not observe them. . Buddha demanded neither 
, rites nor exertions. To secure salvation it was enough 
I to be charitable, chaste, and beneficent. “Benevo- 
Uence,” says he, “is the first of virtues. Doing a little 
^good avails more than the fulfilment of the most ardu- 
ous religious tasks. The perfect man is nothing unless 
he diffuses himself in benefits over creatures, unless he 
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qcanforts ^ dieted. My doctrine is a doctrine o£ ; 
mercy ; this is why the fortunate in the world find it • 
difficult” ' 

hater History of BoddhlaDt — ^Thus was established 
about 500 years before Christ a religion of an aitirely 
new sort. It is a religion without a god and without 
rites; it ordains only that one shall love his neighbor 
and become better; annihilation is offered as supreme 
recompense. But, for the first time in the history of ^ 
the world, it*preaches self-renunciation, the love of) 
others, equality of mankind, charity and tolerance, j 
The Bralunans made bitter war upon it and extirpated 
it in India. Missionaries carried it to the barbarians 
in Ceylon, in Indo-China, Thibet, China, and Japan. 
It is today the religion of about 500,000,000*^ people. 

Changes in Buddhism. — ^During these twenty cen- 
turies Buddhism has undergone change. Buddha had 
himself formed communities of monks. Those who 
entered these renounced their family, took the vow of 
poverty and chastity ; they had to wear filtliy rags and 
beg their living. These religious rapidly multiplied; 
they founded convents in all Eastern Asia, gathered 
in councils to fix the doctrine, proclaimed dogmas and 
rules. As they became powerful they, like the Brah- 
mans, came to esteem themselves as above the rest of 
the faithful. “The layman,” they said, “ought to sup- 
port the religious and consider himself much honored 
that the holy man accq>ts his offering. It is more com- 
mendable to feed one religious tlwn many thousands 
of layrmen.” In Thibet the religious, men and women 
together, constitute a fifth of the entire populati(m> and- ' 
- * A high «stuBate.-c«&i>. 
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their head, the Grand Lama, is veneratecV as an in- 
caniation of C^d. 

At the samt^ time that they transformed diejnselves . 
into masters, the Buddhist religious constructed a com- 
plicated theology, full of fantastic figures. They s^ 
there is an infinite nun !'cr of worlds. If one sur- 
rounded with a wall a spac e capal'le of holding 100,000 
times ten million? of fi. se worlds, if this wall were 
raised to heaven, and if tiie c*liule space yere filled with 
grains of mustard, tlce riUinbcr of the grains would not 
even then equal ouc-hrilf the number of worlds which 
occupy but one die ision of heaven. All these worlds 
are full of creatures, gods, men, beasts, demons, who 
are born and ubci die. The universe itself is anni- 
hilated and another take^ ii.s place. The duration of 
each universe is called koipn; and this ib the way we ■ 
obtain an impression of a kalpa : if tliere were a rock 
twelve miles iii height, breadth, and length, and if 
once in a century it were only touched with a piece 
of the finest linen, this rock wniiid be worn and re- 
duced to the size of a kernel of mango before a quarter 
of a kalpa bad elapsed. 

Buddha Transformed into a God. — It no longer satis- 
fied the Buddhists to honor their founder as a perfect 
man ; they made him a erecting idols to him, and 
offering him tvorsiiip. They adored also the saints, 
his di.sciples; pyramids and shrines were built to pre- 
serve their bones, their teeth, their cloaks. From 
every quarter the faithful came to venerate the impres- 
sion of the foot of Buddha. 

Mechanical Prayer. — Modem Buddhists regard 
prayer as a magical formula which acts of itself. 
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.They, speo^ the day {Hrayers as t!j^ ,wa& o| 

eat, aftta in a lai^^ttage which 4^ die iK>t understi^. 
■They have invited prayeMnacWnes; these are revolv- 
ing flinders and around tlwse are pasted papers on 
which the prayer is written ; every turn of the cylinder 
cdtmts for the utterance of the prayer jas many times 
as it is written on the papers. 

Amelioration of Manners,— And yet Buddhism re- 
mains a religion of peace and charity. Wherever it 
reigns, kings refrain from war, and even from the 
chase; they establish hospitals, caravansaries, even 
asylums for animals. Strangers, even Christian mis- 
sionaries, are hospitably received; they permit the 
women to go out, and to walk without veiling them- 
selves; they neither fight nor quarrel. At Bangkok, 
a city of 40*0,000 souls, hardly more than one murder 
a year is known. 

Buddhism has enfeebled the intelligence and sweet- 
ened the character.^ 

‘ is for us the countiy of the Vedas, the Brahmans, and 
Buddha. We know the religion of the Hindoos, but of their 
political mstory we are ignorant. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PERSIANS 

.THE RELIGION OF ZOROASTER 

Iran. — Between the Tigris and the Indus, the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Persian Gulf rises the land of Iran, 
five times as great as France,^ but partly sterile. It 
Ls composed of deserts of burning sand and of icy pla- 
teaux cut by deep and wooded valleys. Mountains sur- 
round it preventing the escape of the rivers which must 
lose themselves in the sands or in the salt lakes. The 
climate is harsli, very luieven, torrid in summer, frigid- 
in winter; in certain quarters one passes from 104° 
above zero *0 40° below, from (he cold of Siberia to 
the heat of Senegal. Violent winds blow which “cut 
like a sword,” But in the valleys along the rivers the 
soil is fertile. Here vhe peach and cherry are indige- 
nous; the country is a hand of fruits and pastures. 

The Iranians. — Aryan tribes inhabited Iran. Like 
all the Allans, they were a race of shepherds, but well 
armed and warlike. The Iranians fought on horse- 
•back, drew the bow, an<l, to protect themselves from 
the biting wind of their country, wore garments of 
skin sewed on the body. 

* That is, of about the same area as that part of the United 
States east of the Mississippi, with Minnesota and Iowa. Mod- 
em Persia is not two-thirds of this area.— Eo. 
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Z«iwMrt(K^IJke the aacient <^yan#, they first 
e<Iored /the forces of natme, ei>'pe(^ly t 1 ^ son 
(Mithra). Between Ae tenth ajtd sc^ilph^ centuries 
before our era their religicm was reformed by a sage, 
Zarathustra (Zoroaster) . We know nothing certainly 
about him except his name. 

The Zend'Avesta# — No writing from the hand of 
2 k)roaster is preserved to us ; but his ddctrine, reduced 
to writing long after his death, is conserved in the 
Zend-Avesta (law and reform), the sacred books of 
the Persians. It was a compilation written in an 
ancient language (the Zend) which the faithful them- 
selves no longer understood. It was divided into 
twenty-one bocks, inscribed on 12,000 cow skins, 
bouird by golden cords. The Mohammedans destroyed 
it when they invaded Persia. But some Persian fam- 
ilies, faithful to the teaching of Zoroaster, fled into 
India, Thiiir posterity, whom we call Paisees, have 
there mainlined the old religion. An entire book of 
the Zend-Avesta and fragments of two others liave 
been found among them. 

Ormuzd .md Ahrimam — ^The Zend-Avesta is the 
sacred book cf the religion of Zoroaster. According to 
these writings Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd), “the omnis- 
cient severe , gn,” created tlie world. He is addressed 
in prayer in the following language: “I invoke and 
cel^rate the creator, Ahura Mazda, luminous, glori- 
ous, most intelligent and beautiful, ^inmt in purity, 
who possess est the good knowlec^, soiitce of jor, who 
hast created us, hast fashkaied us, aud hast nourished 
us.’* Since h'e is perfect in his goodness, he r.an create 

* Most histoiiaas placs Zoroaster before 1000 b. Ed. 

, . E 
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only I’lai wh’ch is gond. Eveiything bad in the world 
has been created by an enl deity, Angra Manyou, 
Abrinian), iJie “s2Hih ot anguisla.” 

Angels and l)etuons. — tDver against Ormuzd, the gotl 
and the creator. .vlinrrian, wicked and destructive.. 
Each has in *'>< ,.!»ivK'e a iegioii of spirits. The sol- 
«iiens id Orn'i zd r ic rliv' good angels (yazatas). those 
of v\iiriui-ui iht. foii demons (devs). The angels 
dvvcJl iv: it." i!i '.he light of the rising sun; tlte 
deinous in d < \\ esi -ii the .-hadows of the darkness. 
The -wn arnac > age incc-..'.ant warfare; the world is 
their batlle;;. ::i'> '«.t bot’i troops are omnipresent. 

Ori'iiutl and i i- .ingcl-, .'-cvk t” benelit men. to make 
the .1 goo.) and happv . Alirnn,)!! and hi? demons gnaw 
avo.md them to de;.tren tnetn, ie> make them unhappy 
and vicke<!. 

Creatures of Ormuzd and Ahritnan. — Everythihg 
good on the cnrtl) js the ^\o^k of Ornra^.f and work’.* 
for good: the sun and hre that disjicl the night, tlic 
stars, fcmiemefl drink' that seem to be liquid fire, the 
water that satisfies the thins* of man, the cultivated 
fields th.it feed him. the trec.s that shade him, domestic 
aniinalt — esiicriahy tlic dog,* the birds (because they 
live in the air), among all these the cock since' he 
aniiounres the day. On the oilier hand everything 
th-i', is banefti! comes from .Ahriman and tends to evil : 
the night, dronghi, cold, the dessert, poisonous plants, 
thorn.s. Leasts of prey, serpents, parasite', (mosquitoes, 
fleas, bugs) and animals that live in dark holes — 

' “ I cr&ited lh(, d.''g,” said Ormuzd, “with a delicate scent and 
slrotig teetl, attfxched to miiti, biling the-eiiciuy to protect the 
herds. Thieves and wolves come not near the sheep* fold when the 
dog is on gv^%rd, strong in voice and defending the flocks. ’i 



liiards^ «»r^ions, toads, ra^ ants. Likew^e in tfe 
moral world life, purity, trum, wdrk' are,, good things 
and come from Ormuzd ; death,- filth, falsehood, idle- 
ness are.bad, and issue from Ahriman. 

Worship. — From these notions proceed worship and 
morality. Man ought to adore tlie good god^ and 
fight for him. According to Herodotus, “The Per- 
sians are not accustomed to erect statues, temples, or 
altars to their gods ; they esteem those who do this as 
lacking in sense for they do not believe, as the Greeks 
do, that the gods have human forms.”® Ormuzd man- 
ifests himself only under the form of fire or the sun. 
This is why the Persians perform their worship in. the 
open air on the mountains, before a lighted fire. To 
worship Ormuzd they sing hymns to his praise and 
sacrifice animals in his honor. 

Morality. — Man fights for Ormuzd in aiding his ef- 
forts and in overcoming Ahriraan’s. He wars against 
darkness in supplying the fire with dry wood and per- 
fumes ; against the desert in tilling the soil and in build- 
ing houses ; against the animals of Ahriman in killing 
serpents,, lizards, parasites, and beasts of prey. He 
battles against impurity in keeping himself clean, in 
banishing from himself everything that is dead, es- 
pecially the nails and hair, for “where hairs and clipped 
nafls are, demons and unclean animals aiBSemble.” He 
fights against falsehood by always being truthful. 
“The Persians,” says Herodotus,® “consider nothing 

• Certam Persian heretics of onr day, on the contrary, adore 
only the evil god, for, they say, the principle of the good being 
in itself good and indulgent does not requ&e appeasing. They 
are called Yezidis (worsnippers of the devil), 

’ Herod.,' L, itx, ’ . 

•i., 138. , 
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so fjliameful as lying., and falsehood nothing so 
chiuneful as contracling^ebts, for he who has debts 
r.ecessarih hts.'"' He wars against death by marrjing 
at!'', having many children. “Terrible,” says tiie Zend- 
Avesta, “are the houses void of posterity.” 

;i Fuaerals, — As soon as a man is dead his body be- 

l' ngs to Illy evil spirit. It is ueccssar}, then, to re- 
li 'ii’c it fioxi) the house. But it ought nf>t to be 
bu’-ricd, for in ‘Ids nay the fire woul 1 be ixillutod; 
it s'nouL ru't ue mu nxl. for so is the soil defiled; nor 
is ii to he il-ovn. 1 . xnu! •Hus contamitiatg the water. 
Tliese dis. • sjhj::- of the .'-qisc would bring perma- 
nent podat’on The I'ersiuns resorted to a different 
method. Tue body with f-.cc toward the -iin was 
exposed in an clctateu place and left uncovered, se- 
curely fixed witii stones; the bearers then withdrew to 
escape the demon'--, for they assemble “in the places of 
seim’ture, where reside sicknes.-,, fever, filth, cold, and 
gray hairs." Dogs and birds, pure animals, llien 
cjme to purity the bod} by devouring it. 

Destiny of the Soul — nic sou) of the dead sejiarates 
itself from the body. In du- third night after death 
it is conducted c\cr tue “Bridge of Assembling” 
(Schinvai) whicii leads to the paradise above the gulf 
of inferno. There ()rmu;al questions it on its past 
life. If it h;||mractised the gooil, the pure spirits and 
the spirits of ^gs support it and aid it in crossing the 
bridge and give it eninmce into the abode of the blest ; 
the demons flee, for they canaui bear the odor of vir- 
tuous spirits. The soul of the wucked, on the other 
hand, comes to the dread bridge, and reeling, with no 
one te support it, is dragged by demons to hell, is 
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sttzed and cha^Ml itt the ahsrsft of 

darkness. 

daneter of liuMai^Thls religfion originated 
in a cotmtiy of violent' «Mitrasts, Inxuriant valleys 
side by side with barroi stej^, cool oases with burn- 
ing d«erts, cultivated fields and stretches of sand, 
where the forces of nature seem engaged in an eternal 
warfare.* , This combat which the Iranian saw around 
him he assumed to be the law of the ttniverse. Thus 
a religion of great purity was developed, wh»h urged 
man to work and to virtue ; but at the same time issued 
a belief in the devil and in demons which was to 
propagate itself in the west and torment all the peo- 
ples of Europe. 


THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

The Medcs.— Many were the tribes dwelling in Iran ; 
two of these have become noted in history — the Medes 
and the Persians. The Medes at the west, nearer the 
Assyrians, destroyed Nineveh and its empire (625). 
But soon they softened their manners, taking the flow- 
ing robes, the indolent life, tlie superstitious religion of 
the degenerate Assyrians. They at last were ain- 
fused with them. 

The Persiaii8.--.The Persians to l^east preserved 
their manners, thdr religion, and tMr vigor. "For 
twmty years,” says Herodotus, “the Persians teach 
their diildren but fliree thinga— -t<v mount a horse, to 
draw the bow, and to tdl ti» ttuth,** 

Cyttts..— About 550 C5frus, their overthrew the 

king <d tile Mede^ reunite^ ati the |^es of Iran, and 
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then conquew^ Lydia, Bahylon, and all Minor. 
Herodotus recounts in detail a legend which became 
attached to this prince. Cyrus himself in an inscrip- 
tion says of himself, “I am Cyrus, king of the legions, 
great king, mighty king, king of Babylon, king of 
Sumir and Akkad, king of the four regions, son of 
Cambyses, great king of Susiana, grand-son of Cyrus, 
king of Susiana.’ 

The Inscription of Beiiistun, — The eldest son of 
Cyrus, Cambyses, put to death his brother Smerdis 
and conquered Egypt. Wdiat occurred afterward is 
knoAvn to us fro>n an inscription. Today <>ne may' 
see on the frontier of Per-sia, in the midst of a plain, 
an enonnuus rock, cut perpendicularly, alxnit 1.500 
feet high, the rock <>f Belli uuu A bas-relief carved 
on the rock represents n crowned king, will: left hand 
on a bow ; he trainples on nne capti^ e while nine other 
prisoners are presentetl liefore him in chains. An 
inscription in three languages relates the life of Uie 
king; “Darius the king declares, This is what I did 
before I became king, (.‘aniby.scs son of Cyrus, of our 
race, reigned here before me. Tliis Canibyse.s had a 
brother Smerdis, c>f the same father and the same 
mother.' One day Cambyses killed Smerdis. ,\Vhcn 
Cambyses had kdled Smerdis the peojile were ignorant 
that Smerdis was dead. After this Cambyses made 
an expedition to Egypt and while he was there the 
people became rebellious; falsehood wa.s then rife in 
the country, in Persia, in .Media and the other proy- 
inces. There was at that time a magus named Gau- 
mata; he deceived the people by saying that he wa.s 
Smerdis, tlie son of Cyrus. Then the whole people 



tost ifk 0oltt fon^ Ciia^yM« and w«ii; over toJ^ 
pr^endi^ "‘Alter diia died from a wound 

infficted jy himself. 

“After Gaumata had drawn smay Persia, Media, 
and the other countries from Cambyses, he followed 
out his purpose : he became kin^. The people feared 
him on account of his cruelty : he would have killed the 
people so that no one might learn that he was not 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. Darius the king declares 
there was not a man in all Pwsia or in Media who 
dared to snatch the crown from this Gaumata, the 
magus. Then I presented myself, I prayed Ormuzd. 
Ormuzd accorded me his protection. . . . Accom- 
panied by faithful men I killed this Gaumata and his 
principal accomplices. By the will of Ormuzd I be- 
came king. The empire which bad been stolen frcwn 
our race I restored to it. The altars that Gaumata, 
the magus, had thrown dowm I rebuilt to the deliv- 
erance of the people; I received the chants and the 
sacred ceremonials.” Having overturned the usurper, 
Darius had to make war on many of the revolting 
princes. “I have,” said he, “won nineteen battles 
and overcome nine king^.” 

The Persian Empire. — Darius then subjected the 
peoples in revolt and reestablished the empire of the 
Persians. He enlarged it also by conquering Thrace 
and a province of India. Tins empire reunited all 
the peoples of the Orient : Med« and Persians, Assyri- 
ans, Chaldeans, Jews, Phoenicians, Syrians, Lydians, 
Egyptians, Indians; it covered ^ the lands from the 
Danube on the west to the Indas cm the east, from 
the Caspian Sea on the north to jihe eataracts of the 
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Nile on the soutii. It was the greatest ernflfe up to 
this time. One tribe of mountaineers, the last to 
come, thus received the heritage of all the empires of 
Asia. 

The Satrapies. — Oriental kings seldom concerned 
th<;mselves with their subjects more than to draw 
money from them, levy soldiers, and collect presents; 
they never interfered in their local affairs. Darius, 
like the rest, left each of the peoples of his empire to 
administer itself according to its own taste, to keep 
its language, its religion, its laws, often its ancient 
princes. But he took care to regulate the taxes which 
his subjects paid him. He divided all the empire into 
twenty’^ districts called satrapies. There were in the 
same satrapy peoples who differed much in language, 
customs, and beliefs; but each satrapy was to pay a 
fixed annual tribute, partly in gold and silver, partly in 
natural products (wheat, horses, ivory). The satrap, 
or governor, had the tribute collected and sent it to 
the king. ^ 

Revenues of the Empire. — Tlie total revenue of the 
king amounted to sixteen millmn? of dollars "and this 
monej'- was paid by weight. This sum was in addition 
to the trilmtos in kind. These sixteen millions of dol- 
lars, if we estimate them by the value of the metals at 
this time, would be equivalent to one hundred and 
twenty millions in our day. With this sum the king 
supported his satraps, his army, his domestic servants 
and an extravagant court; there still remained to him 
every year enormous ingots of metal which accumu- 

^ Herodotus mentions 20, but we find as many, as 31 enu- 
merated in the inscriptions. 
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. lated in Ws |rea«iries. The king of f^ia, like all tiie 
..Orientals, exercised his vanity^ in possessing an im- 
mense treasure. 

The tJreat King . — No king had ever been so power- 
ful and rich. The Greeks called the Persian king The 
Great King. Like all the monarchs of the East, the 
king had absolute sway over all his subjects, over 
the Persians as well as over tributary peoples. From 
Herodotus one can see how Cambyses treated the great 
lords at liis court. “^Vhat do the Persians think of 
me?” said he one day to Prexaspes, whose son was his 
aipbearer. “Master, they load you with praises, but 
they believe that you have a little too strong desire for 
wine.” “Learn,” said Cambyses in anger, “whether 
the Persians speak the truth. If I strike in the middle 
of the heart of your son who is standing in the vesti- 
bule, that will show that tlie Persians do not know 
what they say.” He drew his bow and struck the son 
of Prexaspes. The youth fell; Cambyses had the 
body opened to see where the shot had taken effect. 
The arrow was found in the middle of the heart. 
The prihce, full of joy said in derision to the father 
of the young man, “You see that it is the Persians 
who are out of their senses; tell me if you have seen 
anybody strike the mark with so great accuracy.” 
“Master,” replied Prexaspes, “I do not believe that 
even a god could shoot so surely.”^ 

Services tendered by tie Persiaafc— -The peoples of 
Asia have always paid tribute to conquerors and given 
* allegiance to despots. Tie Perdans, at least, ren- 

‘ Herod., iii., 34, 35. Compare 4 Iso iit;, 78, 70; and the book 
Of Esther. 
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dered diem a great service ; in subjecting all diese peo* 
pies to one. master they prevented them from fighting 
among themselves. Under their domination we do 
not see a. ceaseless burning of cities, devastation of 
fields, massacre or wholesale enslavemjmt of inhab' 
itants. It was a period of peace. 

Susa and Persepolis. — The kings of the Medes and 
Persians, following the exatnple of the lords of Assy- 
ria, had palaces built for them. Those best known to 
us are the palaces at Susa and Persepolis. The ruins 
of Susa have been excavated by a French engineer,^ 
who has discovered sculptures, capitals, and friezes in 
enameled bricks which give evidence of an advanced 
stage of art The palace of Persepolis has left ruins 
of considerable mass. The rock of the hill had been 
fashioned into an enormous platform on which the- 
palace was built. The approach to it was by a gently 
rising staircase so broad that ten horsemen could 
ascend riding side by side. 

Persian Architecture. — Persian architects had cop- 
ied the palaces of the Assyrians. At Persepolis and 
Susa, as in Assyria, are flat-roofed edifices with ter- 
races, gates guarded by monsters carved in stone, bas- 
reliefs and enameled ^icks, representing hunting- 
scenes and ceremonies, ^t three points, however, the 
Persians improved on their models : 

(i) They used marble instead of brick; (2) they 
made in the halls painted floors of wood; (3) tliey 
erected eight columns in the form of trunks of trees, 
the slenderest that we know, twelve times as as 
they were thick. 


> It. Dieu}af(^. 
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Thus th^ir architecture is more elegant and 
than tliat of Assyria. , . 

The Persians had made little progress in the arts. 
But they seem to have bmi the most honest, the sanest, 
and the bravest people of the time. For two centuries 
they exercised in Asia a sovereignty the least cruel a-id 
the least unjust that -it had ever known. 



CHAPTER Vn 
THE PHCENICIANS 

THE PHCENICIAN PEOPLE 

Hie Land. — Phcenicia is the narrow strip of country 
one hundred and fifty miles long by twenty-four to 
thirty wide, shut in between the sea of Syria and the 
high range of Lebanon. It is a succession of narrow 
valleys and ravines confined by abrupt hills which de- 
scend towards the sea; little torrents formed by the 
Slows or rain-storms course through these in the early 
spring; in summer no water remains except in wells 
and cisterns. The mountains in this quarter were 
always covered with trees ; at the summit were the re- 
nowned cedars of Lebanon, on the ridges, pines and 
cypresses; while low'er yet palms grew even to the 
isea-shore. In the valleys flourished the olive, the vine, 
the fig, and the pomegranate. 

Hie CitieSip — ^At intervals along the rocky coast 
promontories or islands formed natural harbors. On 
tlmse the Phoenicians had founded their cities; Tprre 
and Arad were each built on a small island. TTie 
pie housed themselves in dwellings six to ei^t sttnies 
in height. Fresh water was ferried over in ships. 
The other cities, Gebel, Beirut, and Sidon arose oa die 
mainland. Hie soil was inadequate to support tli^ 
swarms of m«i, and so the Phoenician^ ww’C before all 
else Matnen and traders. 

. 76 
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il^&cealciim RsiBar— Not a book of the Phoenicia^ 
ha$ cc^ down to ue» not evm iheir sao-ed book. The 
sites of their cities have been excavated. But, in the 
words of the scholar sent to do this work, *'Ruins are 
not preserved, especially in countries where people are 
not occupied with them/’ and the Syrians are ncrt much 
occupied with ruins. They have violated the tombs 
to remove the jewels of the dead, have demolislied 
edifices to secure stone' for building purposes, and Mus- 
sulman hatred of chiseled figures has shattered the 
sculptures.^ .Very little is found beyond broken mar- 
ble, cisterns, wdne-presses cut in the rock and some 
sarcophagi hewn in rode. All this debris gives ns 
little information and we know very little more of the 
Phcenicians than Greek writers and Jewish prophets 
have taught us. 

Political Organization of the Phcenicians*— The 
Phoenicians never built an empire. £ach chy had its 
little independent territory, its assemblies, its king, and 
its government. For general state business each dty 
sent delegates to Tyre, which from the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c, was the principal city of Phoenicia. The^ 
Phcenicians were not a militaiy people, and so sub- 
mitted themselves to all the conquerors— Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians. They fulfilled afl 
their obligations to them in paying tribute. 

Tyre*— From the thirteenth centmy Ty« was fihe 
mo^ notable of the cities. Its island becoming too 
small to contam it, a new ^ras built on tbe coast 
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opposite. Tyrian merchants had founded colonies in 
every part of the Mediterranean, receiving silver from 
the mines of Spain and commodities from the entire 
ancient world. Tiie prophet Isaiali^ calls these traders 
princes ; E/.ekieP describes the caravans which came to 
them from all quaiiers. It is Hiram, a king of Tyre, 
from whom Solomon asked workmen to build his 
palace and temide at Jerusalem. 

Carthage. — A colony of Tyre sitrpassed even her in 
IKtwer. In the ninth century some Tyrians, exiled by 
a revolution, foun<led on the shore of Africa near 
Tunis the city of Carthage. A woman led them, 
Elissar, whom vc call Dido (tlte fugitive). The in- 
habitants of the country, says the legend, were willing 
to sell her only as niuch land as could be coveted by a 
bull's hide; but she cut the Iiide in strips so narrow that 
it enclosed a tvldc territory • and there she con.structed 
a citadel. Situated a%tl'e centre of the Medilerratiean, 
provided with two harbors, Carthage llourished. sent 
out colonies in turn, made con(]uests, and at last came 
to reign over all tlio C'.iasts of Africa, Spain, and Sar- 
dinia. Everywhere she had agencic, fui her com- 
merce and subjects who ])aid her tribute. 

The Carthaginian Army._To pr-aect her colonies 
from the natives, to hold her subjects in check who 
were always ready to revolt, a strong army was nec- 
essarjv But tlie life of a Carthaginian was too val- 
uable to risk it without nacssity. Cartilage preferred 
to pay mercenary soldiers, recruiting them among the 
bsxbariaus of her empire and among die adventurers 

• .‘tte ch. XX ill. 

‘ See chs. xavi,, axvii.i xxviii. 



j’of aU countries. Her army was a bizarre aggregation < 
^in all languages were spoken, all religions prao 
, tised, and in which every soldier wore different arms 
and costume. There were, seen Numidians clothed in 
' lion skins which served them as couch, mounted bare- 
back on small fleet horses, and drawing the bow with 
horse at full gallop ; Libyans with blac^ skkis, armed 
with pikes; Iberians from Spain in white -garments 
adorned with red, armed with a long pointed sword ; 
iGauls, naked to the girdle, bearing enormotts sliields 
and a rounded sword which they held in bdlfc hands ; 
natives of the Balearic Islands, trained from infancy 
to sling with stones or balls of lead. The generals 
were Carthaginians; the government distrusted them, 
watched them closely, and when they were defeated, 
had thtai crucified. 

The Carthaginians.— Carthage had two kings, but 
the senate Tvas tlie real power, bt^g yomposed of the 
richest merchants of the city. And so every state 
question for this government became a matter of com- 
merce. The Carthaginians were hated by all other 
peoples, who found them cruel, greedy, and fiiitiiless. 
And yet, since they had a good fleet, had money to 
purchase soldiers, and possessed an energetic govern- 
ment, they succeeded in the midst of barbarous and 
divided peoples in maintaining their empire over the 
western Mediterranean for 300 ytors (from the ^cth 
to the third century B.C.). i' , . , 

The Phoenician SeUgiMtr-^Theil’lMenkuajs and tiMt 
Carthaginians had a religion 4 ittlar to ^ 
jChalde^s. iThcmaie god, B^c^is S ' iexe 
^esunahdthejnooharehi^ttijl^joftlie Phcehlciansi 
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the great lorces which create and which destroy. Each 
of the cities of Phoenicia has therefore its divi^ I^r: 
at Sidon it is Baal Sidon (the son) and Astoreth (the 
moon ) ; at Gebel, Bard Tanimouz and Baaleth ; at 
Carthage Baal-Hamon, and Tanith. But the saine 
god changes his name according as he is conceived as 
creator or destroyer; thus Baal as destroyer is wor- 
shipped at Carthage under the name of Moloch. 
These gods, represented by idols, have their temples, 
altars, and priests. As creators they are honored with 
orgies, :i||th tumultuous feasts; as destroyers, by 
human victims. Astoreth, the great goddess of Sidon, 
whom they represented by the crescent of the moon 
and tlie dove, had her cult in the sacred woods. Baal 
Moloch is figured at Carthage as a bronze colossus 
with arms extended and lowered. When they wished 
to appease him they laid diildren in his hands who fell’ 
at once into a pit of fire. During the siege of Carthage 
by Agathocles the principal men of the city sacrificed 
to Moloch as many as two hundred of their children. 

Tliis sensual and sanguinary religion inspired other 
peoples with horror, but they imitated it. The Jews 
sacrific^ to Baal on the mountains; the Greeks ddored 
Astarte of Sidon under the name Of Aphrodite, and 
Baal Melkhart of T>re under the aUBie of Herakles. 

tl 

PHOENICIAN COMMERCE 

Phieiijcifts Occupations. — Crowded into a small ter- 
ritory, the Phoenicians gained their livelihood mainly 
from commerce. None of the other peqiles of the 
East — Uie Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, 
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nor the barbarian tribes of ^ West (Spaniards, Gauls,. 
Italians) had a navy. The Phoenicians alone in this 
timeudared to navigate. Thqr were the commission 
merchants of the old world ; they went to every people 
to buy their merchandise and sr>ld them in exchange 
the commodito of other countries. This traffic was 
by caravan with the East, by sea with the West. 

Caravans. — On land the Phoenicians sent caravans in 
titree directions : 

1. — ^Towards Arabia, from which they brought gold, 
agate, and onyx, incense and myrrh, and the perfumes 
of Arabia ; pearls, spices, ivory, ebony, ostrich plumes 
and apes from India. 

2. — Towards Assyria, whence came cotton and 
linen cloths, asphalt, precious stones, perfumery, and 
silk from China. 

3. — Towards the Black Sea, where they went to 
receive horses, slaves, and copper vases made by the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus. 

Marine Commerce. — For their sea commerce they 
built ships from the cedars of Lebanon to be propelled 
by oars and sails. . In their sailing it was not necessary 
to remain always in sight of the coast, for they knew 
how to direct dieii* course by the polar star. Bold 
mariners, they pushed in their little boats to the mouth 
of the Mediterranean; they ventured even to pass 
through the strait of Gibraltar or, as the ancients cdted 
it, the Pillars of Hercules, and took the ocean course 
to the shores ©f England, and pertiaps to Norway. 
Phosnicians in the service of a king,|}f Elgypt started in 
the seventh century b.c. to circuna^vigate Africa, and 
returned, it is said, at tlw end of ^hree years by the • 

'i r 
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skirted the coast of Africa to the Gulf 
commander Hanno wrote an account of the. yayai^ 
whidi is still preserved. 

Commodities. — To civilized peoples the Phoenicians 
sold the products of their industry. In barbarous 
countries they went tu search for what they could not 
find in the Orient. On the coast of Grefece they gath- 
ered shell-fish from which they extracted a red tint, 
the purple; cloth.'> colored with purple were used among 
all the peoples of ancient times for garments of kings 
and great lords. 

From Spain aiul Sardinia they brought the silver 
which the inhabitant; t(X)k from the mines. Tin was 
necessary to make bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, 
but the Orient did not fnrnish this, and so they sought 
it even on the coasts of Englantl, in the Isles of Tin 
(the Cassiteridcs), In every country they procured 
slaves, Sometimc-s they bought them, as lately the 
slavers bought negrr/cs on the coast of Africa, for all 
the people.s of tliis time made commerce in slaves; 
sometimes they swof'ped down on a coast, threw tlian- 
selves on the women and children and carried them oiT 
to be retained in their own cities or to be sold abroad;- 
for on occasion they were pirates and did not scruple 
to plunder strangers. 

^fcie Secrets Kept by the Bkoenicians. — ^The Phoeni- 
cians .did not care to have mariners of other peoples 
come into competition with them. On the return from 
these far countries they concealed the road which they 
had travelled. No one in antiquity knew where were 
the famous Isles of the Cassiterides freUn whidi they, 
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got their tin. It was by chance that a Greek ship dis- 
covered Spain, with which the Ph^nidans had traded 
for catturies. Carthage drowned flie foreign mer- 
chants whom they found in Sardinifi or on the shore of 
Gibraltar, Once a Carthaginian merchantman, see- 
ing a strange ship following it, was rim aground by 
the pilot that the foreigner might not see where he 
was going. 

Colonies. — In the countries where they traded, the 
Phoenicians founded factories, or branch-houses. 
They were fortified posts on a natural harbor. There 
they landed their merchandise, ordinarily cloths, pot- 
tery, ornaments, and idols.^ The natives brought 
down their commodities and an exchange was made, 
just as now European merchants do with the negroes 
of Africa. There were Phoenician markets in C)T)rus, 
in Egypt, and in all the then barbarous countries of 
the Mediterranean — in Crete, Greece, Sicily, Africa, 
Malta. Sardinia, on the coasts of S[>ain at Malaga 
and Cadiz, and perhaps in Gaul at Monaco. Often 
around these Phoenician buildings the natives set up 
their cabins and the mart became a city. The inhab- 
itants adojited the Phienician gods, and even after the 
city had become Greek, the cult of the dove-goddess 
was found :here in Cythera), that of the god 
Melkhart (as at Corinth), or of the god with the 
bull-face tliai devours hOfhan victims (as in Crete). 

Influence of the Phcenicians.-.It is certain that the 
Phoenicians in founding their trading stations cared 
only for their own interest. But it x^me to pass that 
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their’ colonies contributed to civilix^on. The bti?r 
of the West received the cloths, tlie iewd^ 
the utensils of the peoples of the East who were more 
civilized, and, receiving them, learned to imitate them. 
For a long time the Greelcs had only vases, jewels, 
and idols brought by the Phoenicians, and these 
served them as models. The Phoraicians brought 
simultaneously from Egypt and from Assyria industry 
and commodities. 

The Alphabet. — At the same time they exported 
their alphabet. Tfic Phanicians did not invent writ- 
ing. The Egyptians knew how to write many cen- 
turies before them, they even made use of lettens each 
of which expressed its own sound, us in our alphabet. 
But their alphabet was s'.-'il encumbered with ancient 
signs w'hich represented, some a syllable, others an 
entire word. Doubtless the I'lianiicians had need of a 
simpler system for their books of commerce. They 
rejected all the syllabic signs and ideographs, pre- 
serving only twenty-two letters, each of which marks 
a sound (or rather an articulation of the language). 
The other peoples imitated this alphabet of twenty-two 
letters. Some, like the Jews, wrote from right to left 
just as the Phoehician.s themselves did ; others, like the 
Greeks, from left to right. ,A.Ii have slightly changed 
the form of the letters, but the Phoenician alphabet is 
found at the basis of all the alphabets — ^Hebrew, 
Lycian, Greek, Italian, Etruscan, Iberian, perhaps even 
in tlie runes of the Norse. It is the Phoenicians that 
taught the world how to write. 



CHAPTER Vra 

/ 

THp HEBREWS 

ORIGIN OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE 

The Bible. — The Jews united all their sacred books 
into a single aggregation which we call by a Greek 
name the Bible, that is to say, the Book. It is the 
Book par excellence. The sacred book of the Jevifs 
became also the sacred book of the Christians. 

Bible is at the same time tlie history of the Jewish 
nation, and all that we know of the sacred people we 
owe to the sacred books. 

The Hebrews. — When tlie Semites had descended 
from the mountains of Armenia into the plains of the 
Euphrates, one of their tribes, at the time of the first 
Chaldean empire, withdrew to the westj; crossed the 
Euphrates, the desert, and Syria and came to the coun- 
try of the Jordan beyond PlKenicia. This tribe was 
called the Hebrews,* that is to say, die people from 
lieyond the river. Like the majority of the Semites 
they were a race of nomadic shepherds. They did 
not till the soil and had no houses; they moved from 
place to idaa with itheir herds of cattle, sheep, aftd 
(mmds, sedcing pasturage and living in tents as the 
Arabs of the desert, do to this dfey. In the boc^ of 
Qea^is one ha»%glanpsedl ddtuomad Ufe. 

ss*',; 
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Tii# ]pAtriarcIi& — ^The tribe was like a great family; 
it was composed of the chief, his wives, his children, 
and his servants. • The cliief had absolute authority 
over al! ; for the tribe he was father, priest, judge, and 
king. We call tbe^e tribal cliicfs patriarchs. The 
principal ones were .:\l)raham and Jacob; tlie former 
the father of the Hebrew s.-tlie latter of the Israelites. 
The Bible represents both of them as designed by God 
to be file scients of a sacred people. Abraham made a 
covenant with Gt>d that be and his descendants would 
obey him; Goa pronused to Abraham a posterity more 
numerous th; n the stars of heaven. Jacob received 
firm God tie as-urance that a great nation should 
issue from liiinseif. 

The Israelites.— Moved by a vision Jacob took the 
wame of I rael (couteniicr with God). His tribe was 
called Berd-Israei (‘tons of Israel ) Israelites. The 
Bible records that, dri’. en by fumiiK!. Jaco'b abandoned 
tlie Jordan country to .settle \. ith all his house on the 
eastern frontier of Egypt, to which Joseph, one df. 
Lis sons who had become minister of a Eharaoh, in- 
V ted him. There the sems of Israel 'abode for sev- 
er al centuries. Coming hitlier but se\'enty in number, 
they multipliet), according to the Bible, until they 
became six hundred thousand men, without counting 
women and children. 

The Call of Moscs,-:-'rhc king of Egypt began to 
oppress them, compelling them to make mortar and 
bricks for the construction of his strong cities. It was 
thein that one of them, Mo.ses, received*from God tlie 
mission to deliver them. , One day while he was keep- 
ing his herds on .the mountain, an angel appeared to 



him the tt^st of a and he heard these 

words : “I am the God of Abraham, the God of- Isaac, 
the God of JaoA. I have seen the affliction of my 
people which is in Egypt, I have heard their cry a^inst 
their oppressors, I know their sorrows. And I am 
come down to ddifyer them out of the hands of the 
Egyptians and to bring them to a land flowing' with 
milk and honey, to tlie fUace of the Canaanites, . • . 
Come now therefore and I will s«id thee jmto Pharaoh 
that thou mayest bring forth my people, the children 
of Israel, out of Egypt.”*' The Israelites under tlfe 
g^dance of Moses fled from Egypt (the Exodus) ; 
they journeyed to the foot of Mount Sinai, where they 
received the .law of God, and for an entire generation 
wandered in the deserts to the .south of Syria. 

Israel in the Desert. — Often the Israelites w'ished to 
turn back'. “We remember,” said they, “the fish which 
we ate in Egypt, the cucumbers, melons, leeks, and 
onions, Let us appoint a chief who will lead us back 
to Egypt.” Moses, however, held them to obedience. 
At last thdy-'ri^clied the land promisetf by God t.Q their 
race. 

The Promised Land. — It w'as called the land of 
( .'.naan or Palestine; the Jews named it the land of 
Israel, later Judea. Christians have termed it tfaf 
Holy Land. It is an arid country, burning with heat 
in the summer, but a country of mottntains. The 
Bible descril^ ft. thus; “Jehtmh thy God bringeth 
thee into a good land, -a lan^ of brooks of water, 
fountains and depths that ou: of valleys and 

hills, a land .of wheat, and and vines, and fig- 
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trees, tad pom^rranatet; a laiid^<id ali^ and htmsff, 
wherein thou shalt eat bread without aearceness, thM 
shalt not lack an3rthing’ in it.” The Isradites aooord* 
iii^ to their estimate were then 601,}^ men aq>able 
of beaiiag arms, divided axaoasf twelve tribes, ten 
d^ctoded from Jacob, two from Joe^h; this enu- 
meraticm does not include the Levites or priests to the 
number of 23,000. The land was occupied by sev- 
eral small peoples who were called Canaanites. The 
Israelites exterminated them and at last occupied their 
territory. 


THE RELIGION OF. ISRAEL 

One God. — The other ancient peoples adored many 
gods; the Israelites believed in but one God, imma- 
terial, who made the world and governs it. “ la 
the banning,” says the book of Genesis, “God cre- 
ated the heavens and the eardi.” He created^ilants 
and animals, he “created man in his own image.” 
'All men are the handiwork of God. 

•The People of God. — But among all m;uikmd God 
has chosen the children of Israel to make of them “his 
people.” He called Abraham and said to him, “I 
will establish my cov^tant betwem me and 'thee and 
thy seed after me ... to be a God unto thee and to 
thy seed.” He appeared to Jacob : “I am God,” said 
he to him, “the God of thy fathc’'; fear not to go 
down into Egypt, for I will make of thee there a 
great nation.” Whm Moses asks his name, he re- 
plies, “Thou shalt say to the children of Isra^ The 
Lord, die God of thy fathers, the of Abraham, 



the God of Isaac, the God of Jaarf> jha^^eot aje wtiio. 
yottT This is my name forever.” ' ' 

’The Covenant. — ^Thcre is, th«v a covenaitii hrfweeii 
the Israelites and God. Jdiov^ (the Eternal)' iovcs 
and protects the Israelites, they arc “a hcdy nation,” 
“Ills most precious jewel among all the nations,” He 
promises to make them mighty and happy. In re- 
turn, the Israelites swear to worship him, to serve 
him, to obey him in everything as a%iwgiver, a judge, 
and a sovereign. 

The Ten Commandments. — Jehovah, lawgiver of the 
Israelites, dictated his precq>ts to Moses on Mount 
.Sinai amidst lightnings and thunderings. They were 
inscribed on two tables, the Tables of the Law, in 
these terms : 

“Hear, O Israel. I am Jehov^ah, thy God, who 
brought 3^ou out of the land of Egypt, from the land 
of bondage.” (Then follow the ten conimandmetvis 
to be found in the twentieth chapter of the book of 
Exodus. ) 

The Law. — Beside the ter. commandmerts, the 
Israelites are re(]uired to obfey many ot'ier divine ordi- 
nances. These arc all delivered to tli’in ir the first 
five books of the Bible, the Pentateich. and con- 
stitute t'le Law of Israel. The Law regulates the 
ceremonies of religion, establishes the ''t asts — includ- 
ing the Sabbath every seven day<!, the Pa.ssover in 
memory of the escape from Eg)fpt, i!r i week of Itar- 
vest, the feast of Tabernacles rjuring the vintage; it 
organizes marriage, the family^jproperiy. governnrent, 
fixes the penalty of crimes, indicates even foods and 
remedies. It is code at once rcligjous, poiiti<'a!, 
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civil and penal. God the ruler di the’ Israelites has 
the right to regulate all the details of their Jives. . 

Kelson has made the Jewish People. — ^Thc Iwael- 
ites did not receive with docility the govenwnent of 
God. Moses on his death-bed could say to tlie Levites 
hi delivering to them the book of the law, '^Take this 
book that it may be a witness against you, Israel, 
for I know ‘thy rebellion and. thy stiff n<^” (Deut. 
x:^i. 27). “During my life you have been rebellious 
against the Lord, and how mucli more after my 
death.” During tliese centuries some of the Israelites, 
often the majority of the nation, had been idolaters. 
They became similar to the other Semites of Syria. 
Only the Israelites who remained faithful to God 
formed the Jewish people. 1 1 is the religion of Jeho- 
vah which has transformed an obsaire tribe into the. 
holy nation, a stnall nation, but one of the most signifi- 
cant in the history of the world. 

THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL ' 

Wie Judges. — Once established in Palestine tlie 
Hebrews remained divided for several centuries. “In- 
these days,” says the Bible, “there was no king in 
Isn.el: every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes,” Often the Israelites’ forgot Jehovaii and 
servee the gods of neighboring tribes. Then “the 
anger. c>f the Lord was kindled against the Israelites, 
and he delivered tliera into the hands of their enemies.” 
When they had repented and had humbled themselves, 
“the Lord raised up judges who delivered them out 
of tlie hantl of those that spoiled them.” “But it 
came to pass that at the death of the judge they cor- 
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Oiftier go«fe.’’ TI^"|tKlte^Gideoq, Jephthah, Sam- 
90it*-wcre waritofs who csstio hi tho name of Jehovah 
^ free the people. Then they fdl at once into idoU 
atty again and their servitude was rQ>eate«l. i 

The Klnp.— At last the Israelites were wearied and 
asked of Samuel, the high-priest, that he would give 
them a king. Samuel unwillingly placed Saul at their 
head. This king should have been the ready servant 
of the will of God; he dared to disobey him, upon 
which the high-priest said to hhn, “Thou hast rejected 
the word of the Lord and the Lord hath rejected thee 
from being king over Israel.*’ A war-chief, David, 
was set in his place. He defeated aU the enemies of 
Israel, captured from them Mount Zion, and trans- 
ferred his capital thitlier. This was Jerusaletl(|^ 
Jerusalem^ — Compared with . Babylon or Thdies, 
Jerusalem was a poor capital. The Hebrews were not 
builders; their religion prevented them from raising 
temples; the houses of individuals were shaped like 
cubes of rock which may be seen today on Ae sides 
of Lebanon in the midst of vines mid fig-trees. But 
Jerusalem was the holy city of the Hdbrews. The 
king had his palace there — ^the palace of Solomon, who 
astonished the HefareVra with his throne of ivory ; Jdio- 
vah had his temple there, the first Hebrew temple. 

The Tabeniacle.<~>The emblem of the covenant be*? 
tween God and Israel was a gteat d^t of cedar-wood 
furnished with rings of go^ which contained the 
tables of the Law. Thk was^|teme before the peuf^e 
on ^ feast-days; it was tlli^k of the Covenant. 
To presiyd this nfmry objects of wars* 
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ship, Moses is said to have made the Tabernacle—#.- 
pavilion of wood covered with skins and hangings. 
It was a portable temple which the Hebrews carried 
with them until tliey could erect a true temple in the 
promised land. 

The Temple.— The Temple of Jerusalem, built at 
last under Solomon, was divided into three parts: 

1. — To the rear, the Holy of IIuHcs, in which rested 
the ark of the covenant; the hipli-piiest only had the 
right to enter here, and ihat but ome a year. 

2. — In the middle, the lloly Place, in which were 
kept the ahar of incense, the candle-stick with the 
seven arms, tlie table of shew-bread; the priests etj- 
tered to burn incense and to present the offerings. 

3. -^t the front, the C«>urt open to the people, 
wherpme victims were sacrificed on the great altar. 

The Teini'le of Jerusalem was from the first the 
centre of the n.ation; from all Palestine the people 
came to be present at the ceremonies. The high-priest 
who directed the worship was a person sometimes of 
gftcater power than the hing. 

THE PROPHETS 

Disasters of Israel. — Solomon was the last king 
who enjoyed great power. ‘After Iiim ten tribes sepa- 
rated themselves and constituted the kingdom of Israel,, 
whose inliabitants worshipped the golden calves and 
the gods of the PlKenlcians. Two tribes only re- 
mained faitliful to Jehovah and to the king at Jerusa^ 
lem; these formed the kingdom of Judali (977).^ 

* There is much uncertainty regarding the cfarmulagy of this 
period. — E d. 



» The two kinjgidoRis eJ£haoste 4 tl»«^ enei^es in miisr 
ing war on each other. Then came the armies of the 
Eastern conquerors; Israel was destroyed by Sargon, 
king of Assyria (722) ; Jodah, by Nabuchodonosor 
(Nebuchadrezzar), king oflEhaldea (586). 

Sentimeats of the IsraeUtes^Faithfui Israelites 
regarded these woes as a chastisement : God was pun- 
ishing his people for their disobedience ; as before, he 
delivered them from their conquerors. “The children 
of Israel had sinned against Jehovah, their God, they 
had built them high places in every city, they imitated 
the nations around them, although the Lord had for- 
bidden tliem to do like them ; they made them idols of 
brhss; they bowed themselves before all the host of 
heaven [the stars], they wor^ip£>ed BaaL It is for 
this that Jehovah rejected all the race of IsiUbI, he 
afiiicted them and delivered them into tlie hands of 
those that plundered them." 

The Presets. — Then appeared the prophets,' or as 
they were called, the Seers : Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel. Usually they came from the desert where 
they had fasted, prayed, and given themselves to medi- 
tation. Th^ came in die name of Jehovah, not as 
warriors in judgmait, but as preacliers. They called 
the Israelites to repent, to overthrow dieir idols, to 
return to Jehovali; they foretold all the woes that 
would come tq>on them if they did not reconcile them- 
selves to him. They preache 4 and uttered prophecies 
at the same time. 

The New Te«aiag*-..These:«ien on fire with 
divine spirit found the official religion at Jerusalem 
wean and, cold, should m the idolaters^ 
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slaughter cattle and bum Incense to the pernor of God ? 
“Hear the word of Jehovah,” says Isaiah : "To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices? I am 
full of the btirnt offerings of rams and of the fat of 
fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, 
or of lambs, or of he-goats. . . m Bring no more 
vain oblations, your incense is an anomination to me. 
.. . . .When ye spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from 'you . . . for your hands are full of 
blood. Wash you, make you clean . . . cease to do 
evil, learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 
. . . Though your sins -be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.” In place of sacrifices, the prophets 
would set justice and good works. 

The Messiah, — ^Israel deserved its afflictions, but 
there would be a limit to the chastisement. "O my 
people,”' savs Isaiah in the name of Jehovah, "be not 
afraid of the Assyrian • he shall smite thee with a rod 
. . . after the manner of Egypt . . . for yet a very 
little while and the indign.ation shall cease . . . and 
ihe burden shall he taken .nvay from off thy shoulder.” 
iThe prophets ta tight the people to look for the com- 
iii|f of Him who .should deliver them; they prepared 
tlie way for tlie Messiah. ' , 


r:HE JEWISH PEOPLE 

Return to Jerusaletn. — The children of Judah, re- 
moved to the plain of the Euphrates^ did not forget 
their country, but sang of It in their chant»: *‘By the 
rivers of Babylodg thc.-e we sat down, yea, we w^t 
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tipott the willows in Ae imdst thereof, for there ' 
they that carried t» away reqnip^ a song . . . say- 
ing, ‘Sing us one of the s<Migs of Zkai.' How shaft 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 'After 
seventy years of taptivity, Cyrus, victor over Baby- 
Itm, aHowed the Israelites to return to Palestine. 
They rebuilt Jerusalem, reconstructed the temple, re- 
stored the feasts, and recovered the sacred bo(^S. 
As a sign that they were agiin the people of Jehovah 


they renewed the covenant with him; it was a for- 
mal treaty, written and signed by the cliicfs of the 
people. 

The Jews. — The little kingdom of Jerusalem main- 
tained itself for seven centuries, govened no.v by a 
king, now by the high-priest, but always' payini;* trib- 
ute to the masters of Syria— to the Persm. first, 
later to the Macedonians and the and k?t of 

all to the Romans. Faithful to the ' ih* to Jehovah, 
the Jews (their propel name l ince :hj ..i- .'-m) C'')n- 
tinued to live the law of Moses, to edebrate at Jerusa- 
lem the feasts and the sacrific..*3. Ti e high-'^r' ■iSt, 
assisted by a council of the elders., prese ved tiie r^v; 
scribes copied it and doctors ii to the 

people. The faithful obliged themselves to observe 
it in the smallest details. The Pharisees were oniiient 
among them for thcii* zeal in fulfilling all its require^ 
malts. * ^ 


The Synagogues.^ — ^Meanwhii^ the J^ws for the sake 
of trade were pushing b«yond|tfae borders of Jr i«a, 
ialP Egypt, 3yria, Asia Mhw, and wen tc* italy^i 
$ome of tliem wet$ to be in ^ t&e gr&tt 
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—Alexandria, Damascus, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth 
and Rome. Dif-oersed anrong the Gentiles, the Jews 
were strenuous to preserve tlieir religion. They 
raised no tempi.. s, fur the law prevented this; there 
could be but c-ne jcv>'i»h temple, that at Jerusalem, 
v.'here they celebrated the solemn feasts. But they, 
joined themselves together to read and comment’ on 
the worn of tjrod. These places of assembling were 
called Synagogues, from a Greek word signifying 
mettings. 

Destruction of the Temple. — The Christ appeared 
at this moment. The Jews crucified him and perse- 
ctitet! his disciples not only in judaa but in every city 
where they found than in any number. In the year 
70 A,D. Jerusalem, in revolt against the Romans, was 
.taken by assault, and all the inhabitants were massa- 
cred or sold into s!aver)^ 'i'he Romans burnt the 
temple and carried away the sacred utensils. From 
ilial time tliere was 110 longer a centre of the Jewdsli 
religion. 

Fortunes of the Jews after the XHspersion. — The 

Jewish nation survived the ruin of irs capital. The 
Jews, scattered throughotit the .vorld, learned to dis- 
pense with the temple. They preserv'cd their sacred 
books in the Hebrew tongue. Hebrew is the primitive 
language of Israel; the Jews since the return from 
Babylon no longer spoke k, but adopted tlie languages 
of the neigliboring jievples — the Syriac, the Chaldean, 
ai’.d especially the Greek. The Rabbis, however, in- 
structed in the religion, still learned tlie H^rew, 
explained it, and commented on tlie Scripture.^ Thus 
If * 7 he Talmud is tiie accumulation of tbmit commentariw. 




iMiie Jewish was pfeexxvM^ and, thaiddi to 

- die Jewish people. It made convoy even amcmg the 
CedtUes; there were m' the empim proselytes, that is,* 
people who praised die religknt of J^vah withoat 
betag of the Jewish race. 

Christian Church, pdwerful ^ce the fourth 
century, comniaiced to persecute the Jews. This per- 
secution has endured to this day in all Christian 
countries. ’ Usually the Jews were tolerated on ac- 
count of their wealth and because they transacted all 
banking operations; but they were kept apart, not 
being permitted to hold any office. In the majority of 
cities they were ccmipelled to wear a special costume, 
to live in a special quarter,^ gloomy, filthy, unhealthy, 
and sometimes at Easter time to send one of their 


number to suffer insult. The people suspected them 
of poisoning fountains, of killing children, of pro- 
faning the consecrated host; often the people rose 
against them, massacred them, and pillaged their 
houses. Judges under the least preteirt had them 
imprisoned, tortured, and burned. Sometimes the 
church tried to convert them by force; sometimes the 


government exiled them en ftuxsse from the country 
and confiscated their goods. The Jeu'S at last disap- 
peared from France, “'from Spain, England, and Italy. 
In PortuM Germany, and Poland, and in the Mo- 
hammedan I^ds thqr maintained themselves. From 
these countri^ aft^ the cessation of persecution they 
returned to the rest of Etax^ $'■ ' 

* T!» Jcwlah Quarter at Roew wliffiaHed the Ghetto Thk 

« tt. U» 1. 
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CHAPTER IX 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS 

The Country. — Greece is a very little country (about 
20,000 square miles), hardly larger than Switzerland; 
but it is a coi’.itry of great variety, bristling with 
mountains, indented with gulfs — v. country originally 
constitTited to influence mightily tJii character of the 
men who inhabited it. 

A central chain, the Pindus, traverses Greece 
through the centre and covers it with its rocky' sys- 
tem. Toward the isthmus of Corinth it becomes 
lower - but the Peloponnesus, o i Uie other side of tlie 
isthmu.-', is elevated about 2 . coo feet above the sea 
level, like a citadel crowned witli lofty chains, abrupt 
and snowy, which fall perpendicularly into the sea. 
The island.s ifieinselves scattered along the coast are 
only submerged mountains whose summits rise above 
the surface of the sea. In this diverse land tliere is 
little tillah'f ground, but almost everywhere bare rock. 
iThe Streams. like brooks, leave between their half- 
dried channt'i and the sterile rock of the mountain only 
a narrow trip of fertile soil. In this beautiful coun- 
try are f-auid some forests, cypresses, laurels, palms, 
here and Oici-e vines scattenid on the rocky hillsides; 
but there are no rich harvests and no green pasturages. 
Such a coimtry produces sviry tnouataiaeera, active 
and sober. 


t>8 







Tl^ Sou— djxeoe is a laikl of sku-es: smallci* liiso 
Portugal, it has as great a coast-line as Spain. %c 
sea penetrates it to a great ntunbw of gulfs, coves, 
and indentations ; it Is ordinarily surrounded with pro- 
jecting rocks, or with approachir^ islands tha^; form 
a natural port This sea is like a lake ; it has not, IQce 
the ocean, a pale and sombre color.; usually it is calm, 
lustrous, and, as Homer says, “of the color of violets.” 

No sea lends itself better to navigatiem with small 
ships. Every morning the north wind rises to con- 
duct the barques of Athens to Asia; in the evening 
the south wind brings thap back to port From 
Gre^e to Asia Minor the islands are placed like stq>- 
ping-stones; on a c^ar day the mariner always has 
land in view. Such a sea beckons people to cross it 
And so the Greeks have been sailors, traders, travel- 
lers, pirates, and adventurers; like the Phoenicians, 
they have spread over all the ancient world, carryit^ 
with^em the merchandise and the xn’itntions of 
Egypt, of Chaldea, and of Asia. 

The CUmate^The climate of Greece is mild. In 


Athens it freezes hardly once in twenty years ; in sum- 
mer the heat is moderated by the breeze from the 
sca.i Today the people still lie in the streets from 
the month of May to September. The air is cool and 
transparent; for many leagues could once be seen ifac 
crest of the statue of Pallas. The contours of dis- 


tant mountains are not, as witli od, envdpped in haae, 
but show a dear line against dear sky. It is a 
beautiful comitry which urges n4a to take life as a 


» "Batov tayv Bwi 

Ttw pc^ oi wmtef has ooextetttws 
sun do ivjt wotuuLU 


I ’"is our atmosphere, 
and the diato (d the 
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feast, iur everything is happy about I'im. ^alkh^ 
at n’ght in the gaidens. lisienitig to the gr^shoppcrs, 
ploViiVi; ^he lute in the clear of the moon, gomg to dwnk 
at Ae ^ring at the mountain, carrying with him scanc 
wine tliat he may drink while he sings, spending the 
days in dancing — these are Gredc pleasures, the joys 
of a race poor, economical, and eternally young.” 

Simplicity of Greek Life. — In this country men arc 
not melted with ihe heat nor stiffened with cold; they 
live in the open air gay ami at slight expense. Food 
in great quantity is not required, nor warm clothing, 
nor a conif' 'rtabIe house. 'File Greek could live on a 
handful of olives and a sardine. His entire clothing 
consisted of sandals, a tunic, a large mantle; very 
often he went bare-footed and bare-headed. His 
house was a meagre and unsubstantial building; the 
air easily entered through the walls, A couch with 
some coverings, a coffer, some beautiful vases, a lamp, 
— ^this w^ his furniture. The walls were bare and 
whitened with lime.' This house was only a sleep- 
ing place. 

THE PEOPLE 

Origin of the Greeks. — Tlie people who inhabited 
tltis charming little land were 'an Aryan people, re- 
lated to the Hindoos and the Persians, and like them 
come from the mountains of Asia' or the steppes be- 
yond the Caspian Sea. The Greeks had forgotten the 
long journey made by their ancestors ; they said that 
they, like the grasshoppers, were the children of the 
soU.^ But their language and the names ol their 
'AatochtUooee. 
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gixfa leave no ^oubt of tli«r brig[iOu . . . Lifce’i^ ., 
file Aryans, file primitive Grcdta iiourished fiiemsdv^ 
with milk and with the flesh of t^r herds ; they moved 
about under arms, always ready to flight, and grotq;>ed 
themselves in tribes ’governed by patriarchs. 

The Legends. — The Greeks lile all the other ancient 
peoples were ignorant of their origin. They neither 
knew whence their ancestors had come nor when thqi; 
had established tliemselves in Greece, nor what they 
had done there. To preserve the exact memory of 
things as they occur, there is need of some means 
of fixing them ; but the Greeks did not know how to 
write; tliey did not employ writing until about the 
eighth century n c. They had nq v/ay of calculatii^ 
the number of years, dealer they adopted the usage of 
counting the years according to the great feast whidh 
was celebrated every four years at Olympia; a period 
of four years was called an olympiad. But the first 
olympiad was placed in 776 b.c,, and the chronoldgy 
of the Gredcs does not rise beyohd this date.’ 

And yet they used to tell m Greece a great number 
of legends about this primiti^ period. These were 
especially the exploit^ of ancient kings and of heroes 
who were adored as demi-gods. These stories were 
so mingled ’jyith f^le’that it is impossible to know 
how anuch truth they may contain. They said* at 
Athens that the first king, Cecrqis, was half man, and 
half serpent;^ at Thebes, that Cjwimus, f<^under of ^ 
dty, had cen^ from Phoenicia to seek his sister Eu- 
rope who had been stolen by a bull; that he had 
Id&ed a dragon and had sowed ^is teeA, frean v^idh 
was sprung a race of warrk^ and that the zk^le 
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of Thebes descended from iihese warriors. 
At Argos it was said that the royal family was tl» 
issue of Pelops to whom Zeus had given a shoulder of 
ivory to replace the one devoured by a goddess. Thus 
each coimtry had its legends and the Greeks continued 
to the end to relate them and to offer worship to their 
ancient heroes — Perseus, Bellerophon, Herakles, The- 
seus, Minos, Castor and Pollux, Meleager, CEdipus. 
The majority of the Greeks, even among the better 
educated, admitted, at least in part, the truth of these 
traditions. They accepted as historical facts ,the war 
between the two sons of Qulipus, king of Tliebes, and 
the expedition of the Argonauts, sailing fc«th in quest 
of the Golden Fleece, which was guarded by two 
brazen-footecl bulls vomiting flam^. _ 

The Trojan War. — Of all tlrt^^i^ends the most 
fully developed and the most celebrated was the legend 
of the Trojan War. It recounted that about the 
twelftli century. Troy, a rich and powerful city, held 
sway over the coast of Asia. Paris, a Trojan prince, 
having come to Greece, had abducted Hden, wife of 
Menelaus, king of Sparta. Agamemnon, king of 
Argos, made a league of the kings of Greece; a 
Greek anny went in a fleet of two hundred galleys to 
besiege Troy. The siege ejidufed ten years because 
the supreme god, Zeus, had taken the side of the 
Trojans. 'All the Greek chiefs participated in this 
adventure. Achilles, the bravest and the most -beauti- 
ful of these, killed Hector, the principal defender of 
Troy, and dragged his corpse around the city; he 
fwjgbt dad in divine armor which had be«i i»«$enhsd 
liun by his mother, a goddess of the sea; in torn he 
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ffied, shot by arrow, in the h«^ Th« Gredbi,^d^ 
spairing of taking the city by force, employed a trick : 
•they pretended to depart, and left an immense horse 
of wood in which were concealed tlie chiefs of the 
army. The Trojans drew this horse into the dty; 
during the night the chiefs came forth and opened 
the city to the Greeks. Troy was burnt, the men 
slaughtered, the women led away as slaves. But the 
chiefs of the Greeks on their return were beset by 
tempest. Some perished in the sea, others were cast 
on foreign shores. Odysseus, the most crafty of the 
chiefs, was for ten years buffeted from one land to 
another, losing successively all his ships, himself the 
sole survivor of the disasters. 

All antiquity had steadfast faith In the Trojan War. 

1 184 B.c. was set date of the ending of the siege, 
and men pointed out the site oi the city. In 1874 
Schliemann purposed to excavate this site ; it was nec- 
essary to traverse the debris of many cities which lay 
over it ; at last at a depth of about fifty feet he found 
in the deepest Ired of debris the traces of a mighty city 
reduced to ashes, and in the ruins of the principal* 
edifice a casket filled with gems of gold which he 
called the Treasury of Priam. There was no inscrip- 
tion, and the city, the whole wall of which we have 
been able to bring to light, was a very small one. A 
large number of small, very rude idols have been found, 
which represent an owl-headed goddess (the Greeks 
thus represented the goddeM Pallas). Beyond this 
no proof has been found that .this .city was called *Rfpy, 

The Homeric Poeam,— It isithe two poems attritnite 4 ! 
to Homer whicli have madift the taking of Troy hh 
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nowned throaghout the world — ^thc Iliad, which re- 
lated the combats of the Greeks and the exploits of 
Achilles before Troy ; and the Odyssey, which recounts 
the adventures of Odysseus (Ulysses) after the cap- 
ture of Troy. 

These two poems were handed down for centuries 
witliout being committed to writing; the rhapsodists, 
wandering singers, knew long passages from them by 
heart and recited them at feasts. It is not tdl the 
sixth century that Pisistratus, a prince of Athens, had 
them collected and edited.^ The two poems became 
from that time and always remained the most admired 
works of Greek literature. r 

.The. Greeks said that the author of these poems 
W'as ITomcr, a Greek of Ionia, who lived about the 
tenth or the ninth centtfry B'.fc.- They represented him 
as a bl'nd old man, poor and a wanderer. Seven 
towns disputed the honor of. being his birth-place. 
This tradition was received without hesitation. But 
at the end of the eighteenth century a German scholar, 
.Wolf, noticed certain contradictions in these poems, 
and at last asserted that they were not the work of a 
single poet, but a collection of fragments from several 
different poets. This theory has been attacked and 
supported with great energy • for' a half century men 
have flown into a passion for or against the existence 
of Homer. Today we begin to think the problem in- 
soluble. What is certain is that these poems are very 
old, probably of the ninth century. The Iliad was 
composed in Asia Minor and is p^aps the result of 

’The story of the collectiQn of the Homeric poems by FjsWire' 
tus is without foundation — "eine bkNWO FatxAU Bosolt, “GljedS- 
isdie Geschichte.’’ Gotha, 1893, i., 1S7,— ^ 
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the union of two poems — one dedicated to the conibatA 
of the Trojans, and the other to the adventures of 
Achilles. The Odyssey appears to be the work of one 
author; but it cannot be affirmed that it is of the same 
author as the Iliad. 

The Greeks at the Time of Homer.-— We are not able 
to go bade very far in the history of the Greeks ; the 
Homeric poems are their oldest historical document. 
When these were composed, about the ninth century 
B.C., there was not yet any general name to designate 
all the inhabitants of Greece: Homer mentions them 
under the names of their principal tribes. From his 
description it appears that they have made some prog- 
ress since their departure from Asia. They know 
bow to till the ground, how to construct strong cities 
and to organize themselves into little peoples. They 
obey kings; they have a council of old men and an 
assembly of the people. They are proud of their in- 
stitutions, they despise their less advanced neighbors, 
the Barbarians, as they call them. Odysseus, to show 
how rude the Cyclops were, says, “They have no rules 
of justice nor places where they deliberate; each one 
governs himself, his wife, and children, and has no 
association with others.” But these Greeks them- 
selves are half barbarians; they do not know how to 
write, to coin money, nor tixe art of working in iron. 
They hardly dare to trust themselves on the sea and 
they imagine that Sicily is peopled with monsters. 

The Dorians, — Dorians was the name given to those 
sons of the mountaineers who had come from Ae 
north and had expelled or ^subjected those dwe lling * 
in the plains and oh the sl^e of the Peloponnesus;' 
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the latter, crowded into too narrow limits, sent c<d» 
onus into Asia. Of these mountain bands the most 
renowned came from a little canton called Doris and 
preserved the name Dorians. These invaders told 
how certain kings of Sparta, the posterity of Herakles, 
having been thrust out by their subjects, had come to 
seek the Dorians in their mountains. These people 
of the mountains, moved by their love for Herakles, 
had followed his descendants and had replaced them on 
their throne. By the same stroke Urey dispossessed 
the inhabitants and took their place. They were a 
martial, robust, and healthy race, accustomed to cold, 
to meagre food, to a scant existence. Men and women 
wore a short +unic which did not reach to the knee. 
They spoke a ru le and primitive dialect. The Dori- 
ans were a race of soldiers, always obliged to keep 
themselves under arms : they were tire least cultivated 
in Greece, since, situated far from tlie sea, they pre- 
served tlie customs of the barbarous age; they were 
the most Greek because, being isolated, they could 
neither mingle with strangers nor imitate their man- 
*ners. 

The lonians. — The peoples of Attica, the isles, and 
the coast of Asia were called lonians ; no one knows 
the origin of the name. Unlike the Dorians, they 
were a race of sailors or traders, the most cultured of 
Greece, gaining instruction from contact with the most 
civilized peoples of the Orient; the least Greek, be- 
cause they associated witli Asiatics and had in part 
adopted their dress. They were peaceful and indus- 
trious, living luxuriously, speaking a smooth dialect, 
and wearing long flowing gannents like the Orientals. 



' ftt once mda* a leader, and tba^w oty was founded 


in one day. The foundation was a religious cere- 
mony; the "founder" traced a sacred enclosure, con- 
structed a sacred hearth, and lighted there die holy 
fire. 

Traditions Concerning the Colonists. — The old sto- 
ries about the founding of some of these colonies en- 
able us to see how they differed from modern colonies. 
The account of the settlement of Marseilles runs as 
follows ; Euxenus, a citizen of Phocaea, coming to Gaul 
in a merchant galley, was invited by a Gallic chief to 
the marriage of his daughter; according to the cus- 
tom of this people, the young girl about the time of 
the feast entered bearing a cup which she wac to pre- 
sent to the one whom she would choose for a iiasband ; 
she stopped before the Greek and offered him the cup. 
This unpremeditated act appeared to have been in- 
spired from heaven : the Gallic chief gave his daugh- 
ter to Euxenus and permitted him and his companions 
to found a city on the gulf of Marseilles. Later the 
Phocseans, seeing tlieir city blockaded by the Persian 
army, loaded on their ships their families, their mov- 
ables, the statues and treasures of their temple and 
went to sea, abandoning their city. As they started, 
they tlirew into the' sea a mass of red-hot iron and 
swore never to«etum to Phocaea until the iron should 
rise to the surface of the water. Many violated this 
oath and returned ; but the rest continued the voy^ 
and after many adventures came to Marsalles. 

At Miletus the loniatis w^o founded the city had 
brought no wives with them; th^ seized a city in- 
habited by the natives of A#i| slaug^te^ aU the 



and forcibly married d»e women and g^rls of the fam> 
ilies of their victims. It was said that the wom^ 
affronted in this manner, swore never to eat food with 
their captors and never to call them by the name of 
husband; this custom was for centuries preserved 
among the women of Miletus.* 

The colony at Cyrene in Africa was founded accord- 
ing to the express command of the oracle of Apollo. 
The inhabitants of Thera, who had received tins order, 
did not care to go to an unknown country. They 
yielded only at the end of seven years since their island 
was afflicted with dearth: they believed that Apollo 
had sent misfortune on them as a penalty. Neverthe- 
less the citizens who wez'e sent out attempted to aban- 
don the enterprise, but their fellow-citizens attacked 
them and forced them to return. After having spent 
two years on an island where no success came to them, 
they at last came to settle at Cyrene, which soon be- 
came a prosperous city.^ 

Importance of the Colonies. — Wherever they settled, 
the cokciists constituted a new state which in no re- 
spect obeyed the nvjther town from w'hich they had 
come out. And so the whole Mediterranean found 
itself surrounded by Greek cities iudepeiident one of 
the otliers. Of these cities many became ridter and 
more powerful than their mother toyns; they had a 
territory which was larger and more fertile, and in 
consequence a greater population. Sybaris, it was 
said, had 300,000 men who were capable of bearing 
arms. Croton could place in the field an infantry 

* Probably this custom has another origin the moUeelioo of 
which was lost. — E d. 

’Herodotus, iv^ 150-158. 
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the Sellraes. — D<nruins and lodtane^i^ese att ^ 
two (^posing races, ihe most reinaritaWc of Greece, 
and the most powerful; Sparta is Dcnian, Athens is 
Ionian. But the majority of the Greeks are neither 
Dorians nor lonians : they are called .®olians, a vague 
name which covers very different peoples. 

All the Greeks from early times take the name 
“Hellenes” which they have kept to this day. What 
is the origin of the term? They did not toow any 
more than we: they said only that Dorus and .£olos 
were sons of Hellen, and Ion was his grandson. 

Cities. — The Hellenes were still in little peoples as 
at the time of Homer, ^he land of Greece, cut 
mountains and sea, breaks naturally into a large num> 
ber of small cantons, each isolated from its neighbor 
by an arm of the sea or by a wall of rocks, so that it 
is easy to defend the land and difficult to communicate 
with other parts. Each canton constituted a separate 
state whicli was called a city. There were more than 
a hundred of these ; counting the colonies, more than a 
thousand. To us a Greek state seems a miniature. 
The whole of Attica was but little larger than. the 
state of Delaware, and Corinth or Megara was mudi 
smaller. (Usually the state was only a city with a 
strip of shore and a' harbor, or some villages scattered 
in the plain around a citadel. From one state one 
sees the citadel, mountains, or harbor of the next state. 
Many of them count their citizens only by thotuands; 
the largest included Hardly 300,000 or 300, c^. 

’Die Hellenes never formed one natimt; they never 
ceasdl to figHt and destroy a|e another.. And yet aU 
spoke the same langnagej vv^fshti^ same gods, 
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and lived the same sort of a life. In these respects 
they recognized the bonds of a common race and dis- 
tinguished themselves from all other peoples whom 
they called barbarians and regarded with disdain. - 

THE HELLENES BEYOND SEA 

Colonization. — The Hellenes did not inhabit Greece 
alone. Colonists from the Greek cities had gone forth 
to found new cities in all the neighboring countries. 
There were little states in all the islands of the Arch- 
ipelago, .over all the coast of Asia Minor, in Crete and 
Cyprus, on the whole circumference of the Black Sea 
as far as the Caucasus and the Crimea, along the shore 
of. Turkey in Europe (then called Tlirace), On the 
shore of Africa, in S'cily, in south Italy, and even on 
the coasts of France .and Spain, 

Character of These Colonies. — Greek colonies were 
being fotinded all the time from the twelfth century to 
tlie fifth; they issued from various cities and repre- 
sented all the Greek races — Dorian, Ionian, and ka- 
lian. They were established in the wilderness, in an 
inhabited land, by conquest, or by an agreement with 
the natives. Mariners, merchants, exiles, or adven- 
turers were their founders. But with all this diver- 
sity of time, place, race, and origin, tlie colonies had 
common characteristics: they were established at one 
.^stroke and according to certain fixed rules. The col- 
onists did not arrive one by one or in small bands ; nor 
did they settle at random, building houses which little 
by little became a city, as is the case now with Eu- 
ropean colonists in America. All the colonists started 
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force of 120,000 meo. Syraciise in SicUjf, Miletus 
in Asia had greater armies than even Sparta and 
Athens. South Italy was termed Great, Greece. In 
comparison with this great country fully peopled with 
Greek colonies the home country was, in fact, only a 
little Greece. And so it happened -that the Gredca 
were much more numerous in the neighboring coun- 
tries than in Greece proper; and among these people 
of the colonies figure a good sliare of tire most 
celebrated names: Homer, Alcaeus, Sappho, Thales, 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Democritus, Empedocles, 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Theocritus, and many others. 



CHAPTER X 


GREEK RELIGION 

The Gods. Polytheism. — The Greeks, like the an- 
cient Aryans, bclie\e<l in many gods. They had 
neither the sentiiiient of infinity nor that of eternity; 
they did not conceue of Ci"d as one for whom tlie 
heavens are only a lent and tlie earth a foot-stool. To 
the Greeks every force of nature — the air, the sun, 
the rtd — was diunc, and as they did not conceive of 
ail these phenonieua a- produced by one cause, they 
assigned each a par.iculai gxi. This is the reason 
that they believed in many g( Is 'I'hey were poly- 
theists. 

Anthropomorphism.— Each god was a force in nature 
and carried a di-.iirct name. The Greeks, having a 
lively imagination, figured under this name a living 
being, of Ijeautiful form and human cliaracteristic-s. 
A god or goddess was represented as a beautiful man 
or woman. ^Vhcn Odysseus or Telemachus met a 
person peculiarly great and beautiful, they began by 
asking him if he were not a grxl. Homer in describ- 
ing the army pictured on the shield of Achilles adds, 
“Ares and Athena led tlie army, both clad in gold, 
beautiful and great, as becomes the gods, for men 
were smaller.” Greek gods are men ; tliey have cloth- 
ing, palaces, bodies similar to ours ; if they cannot die, 
they can at least be wounded. Homer relates how 



Ares, the god of war, stoidc by a warrior, fled howling^ 
with pain. This fa^im of making gods like men ii| 
what is called Anthrofomorphistn. 

Mythology.^ — The gods, being men, have parents, 
childrra, property. Their mothers were goddesses 
their brothers were gods, ahd their children other gods 
or men who were half divine. This genealogy of the 
gods is what is called the Theogony. The gods have 
also a history; we are told the story of their birth, the 
adventures of their youth, their exploits. 'Apollo, for 
example, was bom on the island of Delos to which his 
mother Latona had fled; he slew a monster whirii was- 
desolating the country at the foot of Pa.massus. Each 
canton of Greece had thus its tales of the gods. These 
are called myths ; the sum of them is tenned Mythol- 
ogy) or the history of the gods. 

The Local Gods. — The Greek gods, even under theij^ 
human form, remained what they were at first, phe- 
nomena of nature. They were thought of both as 
men and as forces of nature. The Naiad is a yotmg 
woman, but at the same time a bubbling fountain. 
Homer represents the river Xanthus as a god, and yet 
he says, “The Xanthus threw itself on Achilles, boil- 
ing with fury, full of tumult, foam, and the bodies of 
the dead.” The people itself continued to say “Zeus 
rains” or “Zeus thunders.” To the Greek the gpd 
was first of all rain, storm, heaven, or sun, and not the 
heaven, sun, or earth in general, but that comer of the 
heaven under which he lived, the land of his canton, 
the river which traversed it. ^ch ci^, then, had its 
divinities, its sun-god, its eari-goddess, its sea-god, 
and these not to be oonfo^ded with thtf sun, th^. ; 
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earth, aa4 the sea of the nei^boring city. The Zeus 
of Sparta is not the same as the Zeus of Athens ; in the 
same oat||fifene sometimes invokes two Athenas or 
two Apollbs. A traveller who would journey through 
Greece^ would therefore meet thousands of local gods 
(tliey called them Poliades, or gods of the city). No 
torrent, no w’ood, no mountain was without its own 
deity, “ although often a minor divinity, ailored only by 
the people of the \ icinity and whose sanctuary was 
only a grotto in the ixick. 

The Great Gods. — Above the innumerable legion of 
local gods of each canton the Greeks imagined certain 
great divinities — the heaven, the sun, the earth, and 
the sea — and these everywhere had the same name, and 
had their temple or sanctuary in every place. Eacli 
represented one of the principal forces of nature. 
These gods common to all the Greeks w’ere never 
numerous ; if all are included, we have hardly twenty.® 
AVe have the bad habit of calling them by the name of 
a Latin god. The following are their true names: 
Zeus (Jupiter), Hera (Juno), Athena (Minerva), 
Apollo, Artemis (Diana), Hermes (Mercury), Ile- 
phaistos (Vulcan), Ilesiia (Vesta), Ares (Mars), 
Aphrodite (Venus), Poseidon (Neptune), Amphi- 
trite, Proteus, Kronos (Saturn), Rhea (Cybele), 
Deraeter (Ceres), Persephone (Proserpina), Hades, 

* See the toccounl of the traveller Pausanias. 

* “ There are, ’• says Hesiod, “ 30,000 gods on the fruitful earth. 

* Greek scholars formed a select society of twelve gods and god- 
desses, but their choice was arbitrary, and all did not agree on the 
same series. The Grtv^ks of diffetont anmtries and 

epochs often represented the same god under different forms* 
Further, the majority of the gods seem to us to have vague and 
undetermined attributes; this is because they were sot ^ same 
everywhere, 
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XHftto)', Biooysos (Bacdias). It is IIIm Irtfle gi^ 
of gods tliat men worsliif^ped in all the t| 
inen ordinarily invdced in tiwir prayers.^ 

Attributes of the Gods. — Eadi of the 
had hht form, his costumej his instruments 
cal! his attributes) ; it is thus that the faithft 
him and that the sculptors represented him. Each 
has his character whidi is well known tot his worriiip- 
pers. Each has his role in the world, *rfonning his 
determined functions, ordinarily with the aid of sec- 



ondary divinities who obey him. 

Athena, virgin of clear eye, is rq)rescnted standing, 
armed with a lance, a helmet on the head, and gkam- 
ing armor on the breast. She is the goddess Q||1he 
clear air, of wisdom, and of invention, a goddess of 
dignity and majesty. , 

Hephaistos, the god of fire, is figured with a ham- 
mer and in the form of a lame and ugly blacksraidi. 
It is he who forges the thunderbolt. 

Artemis, shy maiden, armed with bow and quiver, 
courses the forests hunting with a troop of nymphs. 
She is the goddess of the woods, of the chase, and of 
death. 

Hermes, represented with wing^ sandals, is the 
god of the fertile showers. But he has other oflfices; 
he is the god of streets and squares, the god of com- 
merce, of theft, and of eloquence. He it is who guides 
the souls of the dead, the messeoger of the gods, rite 
deity presiding over the breeding jpf cattle. 

Atlmost always a Greek god & several fundicHis, 
^quite dissimilar to our Qres, <Sr«dEs1)caring 

some relation to one a&oth#. 
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and Zeus. — Each one of these gods is in» 
a king in his own domain. Still the Greeks had rc- 
inarkeM[|t all the forces of nature do not operate by 
chance Sl^iat they act in har mony ; the same word 
serv'ed for the idea of order and of finiverse. 
They supposed, then, that the gods were in accortt for 
the administr.ition of the world, and that they, like 
men, had laws and government among them. 

In tlie north of Greece there was a mountain to 
whose snowy summit no man had ever climbed. >Thls 
was Olympus. On this summit, which was hidden by 
clouds from the eyes of men, it was imagined the gods 
assembled. ]\Ieeting under the light of heaven, they 
conferred on the affairs of the w'orld. Zeus, the 
mightiest of them, presided over the gathering: he 
was god of the heavens and of the light, tire god “who 
masses the clouds." who launches the thunderbolt — an 
old man of majestic mien, with long beard, sitting on 
a throne of gold. It is he who commands and the 
other gods bow before him. Should they essay to 
resist, Zeus menaces them; Homer makes him say,^ 
“Bind to heaven a chain of gold, and all of you, gods 
or goddesses, throw your weight upon it; all your 
unit^ efforts cannot draw Zeus, the so\ereign or- 
dainer, to the eartli. On the contrary, if I wished to 
draw the cliain to myself, I should bring with it the 
earth and the very sea. Then I would attach it to 
the summit of Olympus and all the universe would be 
suspended By so much am I superior to gods an^ 
men.” 

Morality the Greek Mythology#-->The grei^ part 

* niad, viii., iS, 
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of Hieir gods were conceived by the Gredsa as vk>» 
lent, sanguinary, deceitful, dissolute, They ascribed 
to tliem scandalous adventures or dishonest acts* 
Hermes was notorious for his thieving. Aphrodite for 
her coquetry. Ares for his ferocity. All were so vain 
, as fe persecute those who neglected to offer sacrifices 
to them. Niobe had seen all her children pierced with 
arrows by Apollo because she herself had boasted of 
her numerous family. The gods were so jealous that 
tliey could not endure seeing a man thoroughly happy; 
prosperity for the Greeks was the greatest of dangers, 
for it never failed to draw the anger of the gods, and 
this anger became a goddess (Nemesis) about whom 
were told such anecdotes as the following ; Once Polyc- 
rates of Samos, become very powerful, feared the 
jealousy of the gods ; and so a ring of gold which he 
still retained was cast into the sea that his good fortune 
might not be unmixed with evil. Some time after, a 
fisherman brought to Polycrates an enormous fish and 
in its belly was found the ring. This was a certain 
presage of evil. Polycrates was besieged in his city, 
taken, and crucified. The gods punished him for his 
good fortune. 

Greek mythology whs immoral in that the gods gave 
bad examples to men.* The Gredc philosophers were 
already saying this and were inveighing against the 
poets who had published these stories. A disdple of 
Pythagoras affirmed that his master, descending to 
hell, had seen the soul of Homo* lianging to a tyee an4 
that of Hesiod bound to a colun^ to punii^ them for 
calunmi|ting the gods. “Hom^ and H«sio4” ss^ 
Xenpphtoes, “attribute to the g^s all the acts whitdt 
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among men are culpable and shameful; there ^ but 
one god who neither in body nor in soul resembles 
men.” And he added this profound remark : “If oxen 
and lions had hands and could manipulate like men, 
they would have made gods with bodies similar to 
their own, horses would have framed gods with horses’ 
bodies, and cattle with cattle’s. . . . Men think that 
the gods have their feelings, tlieir voice, and their 
body.” Xenophanes was right; the primitive Gredcs 
had created their gods in their own image. As they 
were then sanguinary, rlissolute, jealous, and vain, 
their gods were llie ■ianie. Later, as the people be- 
came better, their def endants were •shocked with all 
these vices; but the history and the character of tlie 
gods were fixed by the ancient traditions, and later 
generations, without daring to change them, had re- 
ceived tlie gross and dishonest gods of their ancestors. 


THE HEROES 

The Hero. — The hero in Greece is a man who has 
become illustrious, and after death a mighty spirit — 
not a god, but a demi-god. The heroes do not live on 
Olympus in the heaven of the gods, they do tmt direct 
the life of the world. And yet they, too, possess a 
power liigher than that of any human, and this per- 
mits them to aid their friends and destroy their ene- 
mies. For this reason the Greeks rendered them wor- 
ship as to the gods and implored their prelection. 
There was not a city, not a tribe, not a fanul;|^ but bad 
its hero, a protecting spirit which it adored. - 






Si£fer«at Etodt <rf Ikitimr^i these heroes 
are legendary persons (Achilles, Od)r8s«i8, Agamem*' 
non) ; some without doubt never existed (Her^d^ 
CEdipus) ; others like Hellen, Doms, iix^us arc onty^ 
names. But their worshippers regarded them as men 
of tlie olden time ; and, in fact, the most of the hnoes 
lived at one time. Many are historical personages: 
generals like Leonidas, Lysander; philosophers like 
Democritus and Aristotle; legislators like Lycurgus 
and Solon. The people of Croton adored even one of 
their fellow-citizens, Philip by name, because he had 
been in his time the most beautiful man in Greece. 
The leader who had guided a band of colonists and 
founded a city became for the inhabitants the Founder; 
a temple was raised to him and every year sacrifices 
were offered to him. The Athenian Miltiades was 
thus worshipped in a city of Thrace. The Spartiate 
Brasidas, killed in the defence of Amphipolis, had 
divine honors paid to him in that city, for the inhab- 
itants had come to regard him as their Founder. 

Presence of the Heroes, — ^The hero continued to re- 
side in the place where his body was interred, either in 
his tomb or in the neighborhood. A story told 1 ^ 
Herodotus (v. 67) depicts this belief in a lively way. 
The city of Sicyon adored the hero Adrastus and in Z 
public place was a chapel dedicated to his honor. 
Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, took a fancy to rid 
himself of this hero. He wen|,to the or^de at Ddphi ' 
to ask if it would aid him in e34iellinf Adrastus. The 
oracle replied to his <|ue8tion .t|^t Adrastus was king- 
of the Sicyonians and aeis^enes was a brigand. 
The tyrant, not dating to ev^ the betoi adopted 
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ruse; he sent to Thebes to seek the bones of Mdanip^ 
pas, another hero, and installed them with great ptanp 
in the sanctuary of the city. “He did this,” sa3rs He- 
rodotus, “because Melanippus during his life had been 
the greatest enemy of Adrastus and had killed his 
brother and his son-in-law.” Then he transferred to 
Melanippus the festivals and the sacrifices formerly 
paid to the honor of Adrastus. He was persuaded, 
and all the Greeks with him, tliat the hero would be 
irritated and would flee. 

Intervention of the Heroes. — The heroes have divine 
power; like the gods, they can according to their whim 
send good or evil. The poet Stesichorus had spoken ill 
of the famous Helen (that Helen who the legend states 
was carried away to Troy) ; he suddenly became blind; 
when he retracted what he had said, the heroine re- 
stored his sight. 

iTlie protecting heroes of a city kept it from plagues 
and famine and even fought against its enemies. At 
the battle of the Marathon the Athenian soldiers saw in 
the midst of them Theseus, the mythical founder of 
Athens, clad in shining armor. During the battle of 
Salamis the heroes Ajax and Telamon, once kings 
of Salamis, appeared on the highest point of the island 
extending tlieir hands to the Greek fleet. “It is not 
we,” said Themistocles, “that have vanquished the 
Persians ; it is the gods and heroes.” In “CEdipus at 
Colonus,” a tragedy of Sophocles, CEdipus at tlie point 
of death receives the visit of the king of Athens and 
of the king of Thebes, both of whom as gods request 
him to have his body interred in their territory, and to 
become a protecting hero. CEdipus at last consents to 
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be' buried in the soil of the Athenians, and says to tltti 
king, “Dead, I shall not be a use^^ inhabitant of fliis 
country, I shall be a rampart for you, stronger than 
millions of warriors.” In himself alone a hero was 
as efficient as a Whole army; his spirit was mightier 
than all living men. 


WORSHIP 

Principles of Worship of the Gods. — Gods and he- 
roes, potent as they were, bestowed on men all good or 
evil fortune according to their will. It was danger- 
ous to have them against you, wise to have them on 
your Side. They were conceived as like men, irritated 
if they were neglected, contented if tliey were vene- 
rated. On this principle worship was based. It con-' 
sisted in doing things agreeable to the gods to obtain 
their favor. Plato expresses as follows^ the thought 
of the common man, “To know how to say and do 
those things that are pleasing to the gods, either in 
prayers or in offerings, this is piety which brings pros- 
perity to individuals and to states. The reverse is 
impiety which ruins everything.” “It is natural,” 
says Xenophon at the end of his treatise on Cavalry, 
“that the gods should favor those especially who not 
only consult them in need, but honor them in the day 
of prosperity.’^jl Religion was first of all a contract; 
the Greek sou^t to ddifd^t l^e gods and in return 
required their services. “Foil a long time,^' says a 
priest ol Apollo to his god, “I &ve burned fat bullocks 

* In the dialogue *'||ityphron.!! 
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for you; now grant ray petitions and discharge your 
arrows against my enemies.” 

Tlie Great Festivals.— Since the gods had the feel- 
ings of men they were to be pleased in the sapie way |is 
men. Wine, cakes, fruits, food were brought to them. 
Palaces were built for them. Festivals were given 
in their honor, for they were “joyous gods” who loved 
pleasure and beautiful spectacles. lA. festival was not, 
as with us, purely an occasion of rejoicing, but a relig- 
ious ceremony. On those days free from the daily 
toil men were required to rejoice in public before the' 
god. The Greek, without doubt, delighted in the^ 
fetes; but it is for the god and not for himself that he 
celebrates them. “The lonians,” says an ancient 
hymn to Apollc', “delight thee with trial of strength, 
the hjinn, and the dance.” 

The Sacred Games — From these diversions offered 
to the gods originated the solemn games. Each city 
had them to the honor of its gods ; ordinarily only its 
citizens were admitted to them ; but in four districts of 
Greece were celebrated games at which all Greeks 
could be pre^t and participate. .These are called 
the Four Great Games. 

The principal of these four festivals was that at 
Olympia. This was given every four years in honor 
of Zeus and continued five or six days. The multi- 
tude coming from all parts of Greece filled tlie amphi- 
theatre. They commenced by sacrificii^ victims and 
addressing prayefS to Zeus and the other gods. Then 
came the contests ; they were: 

(The fooINhace around the stadion. 

The Pentathlon, so called because it comprised five 
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exercises. The competitors were to leap, nm froo? ■ 
one end of the stadion to the other, make a long throw 
of the metal discus, hurl the javdin, and wrestle.. 

Boxing, in which one fought with arms bound with 
thongs of hide. 

The chariot races, which were held in the hippo- 
drome { the cars were light and were drawn by four 
horses. 

The judges of the games were clothed in purple, 
crowned with laurel. After tlie combat a herald pro- 
claimed before the whole assembly the name of the 
victor and of his city. A crown of olive was the only 
reward given him ; but his fellow-citizens on his return 
received him as a conquering hero; sometimes they 
threw down a section of tlie city wall to give him 
entrance. He arrived in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, clothed in purple, escorted by all the people. 
“These victories which we leave today to the atliletes 
of the public shows appeared then the greatest of alL 
Poets of greatest renown celebrated them ; Pindar, the 
most illustrious lyric poet of antiquity, has hardly done 
more than sing of chariot races. It is related that a 
certain Diagoras, who had seen his two- sons crown^ * 
on the same day, was borne in triumph by them in the 
sight of the spectators. The people, holding sudi an 
honor too great for a mortal, cried out, ‘Perish, Diago- 
ras, for after all you cannot become a god.’ Diagoras^ 
suffocated with emotion, died in the arms of his stms. 
In his eyes and the eyes of the Greeks the fact tiiat hia 
sons possessed the- stoutest %ts and- die nimble^ Umlitt 
in Greece was the acme of ||tfthly happiness.’*' 3^ 

• Taioe, of Att.n ‘ 
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Greeks had their reasons for thus a(dliiruig physical 
prowess : in their wars in which they fought hand to 
hand the most vigorous athletes were the best soldiers. 

Omens. — ^In return for so much homage, so many 
festivals and offerings, the Greeks expected no small 
amount of service from their gods. The gods pro- 
tected tlieir worship2>er.s, gave them health, ricl^, vic- 
tory. They preserved them from' the evils that men- 
aced them, sending signs which men interpreted. 
These are called Omens. “When a city,” says He- 
rodotus,^ “is about to suffer some great misfortune, 
this is usu.nlly anticipated by signs. The people of 
Chios had omens of their defeat r of a band of one 
hundred youths sent to Delphi but two returned; the 
others had died of the plague. About the same time 
tlie roof of a school of tlie cit}! fell on the children who 
were learning to read ; but one escai^ed of the one hun- 
dred and twenty. Such were the anticipating signs 
sent them by the deity.” 

The Greeks' regarded as sui)ernatural signs, dreams, 
the flight of birds in the hea\cns, tlie entrails of ani- 
mals sacrificed — in a w'ord, everytliing that they saw, 
from the tremblings of the earth and eclipses to a sim- 
ple sneeze. In the expeditifm to Sicily, Nicias, the 
general of the Athenians, at tlic moment of embarking 
his army for the retreat, was arrested by an eclipse of 
the moon ; the gods, thought he, had sent this prodigy 
to warn the Athenians not to continue their enterprise. 
And so Nicias waited; he waited twenty-seven days 
offering sacrifices to appease the gods. During this 
inactivity the enemy closed the port, destroyed the 
‘ Herodotus, vi., 87. 
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fleet, and extemimated his anny» The Aflienians on 
• learning this news found but one thing with which to 
reproach Nicias: he should have known that for an 
army in retreat the eclipse of the moon was a favor- 
able sign. During the retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
Xenophon, the general, making an address to his sol- 
diers, pttered this sentiment: “With the help of the 
gods we have the surest hope that we shall save our- 
selves with glory.” At this point a soldier sneezed. 
At once all adored the god who had sent this omen. 
“Since at the very instant when we are deliberating 
concerning our safety,” exclaimed Xenophon, “Zeus 
the savior has sent us an omen, let us with one con- 
sent offer sacrifices to liim.”^ 

The Oracles,— Often the god replies to the faithful 
who consult him not by a mute sign, but by the mouth 
of an inspired person. The faithful enter the sanc- 
tuary of the god seeking responses and counsel. These 
are Oracles. 

There were oracles in many places In Greece and 
Asia, The most noted were at Dodona in Epirus, and 
at Delphi, at the foot of Mount Parnassus, At Do- 
^ ddna it was Zeus who spoke by the rustling of the 
sacred oaks. At Delphi it was Apollo who was con- 
sulted. Below his temple, in a grotto,’ a current of 
cool air issued from a rift in the ground. This air 
the Greeks thought* was sent by the god, for he threw 
into a frenzy those who inhaled it. A tripod was 
placed over the orifice^ a woman (the Pythia), pre- 
pared by a bath in the sacred spring, took her seat' oh 

• Xenophon, “Anabasis, u lii., a. 'f 

> This idea giuned citrtenoy only in thelater periods ot Gredaa 
history.— Ed. . t 
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the tripod, and received the in^iration. At once, 
seized with a nervous frenzy, she uttered cries and 
broken sentences. Priests sitting about her caught 
these expressions, set them to verse, and brought them 
to him who sought advice of the god. 

The oracles of the Pythia were often obscure and 
ambiguous. When Croesus asked if he should make 
war on the Persians, the reply was, “Croesus will de- 
stroy a great empire.” In fact, a great empire was 
destroyed, but it was that of Croesus. 

The Spartans had great confidence in the Pythia, 
and never initiated at? expedition without consulting 
her. The other Greeks imitated them, and Delphi 
thus became a sort of national oracle. 

Amphictyoiiies.^ — To protect the sanctuary of Delphi 
twelve of the principal peoples of Greece had formed 
an association called an Amphictyony.^ Every ’year 
deputies from these peoples assembled at Delphi to 
celebrate the festival of Apollo and see that the temple 
W'as not threatened; for tliis temple contained im- 
mense wealth, a temptation to pillage it. In the sixth 
century the people of Cirrha, a neighboring city of 
Delphi, appropriated these treasures.® The Amphic- 
tyons declared war against them for sacrilege. Cirrha 
was taken and destroyed, the inhabitants sold as slaves, 
the territory left fallow. In the fourth century the 
Amphictyons made war on the Phocidians also who 
had seized the treasury of Delphi, and on the people 
of Amphissa who had tilled a field dedicated to Apollo. 

‘There were similar ampbictyonies at Delos, Calauria, and 
Onchestus. 

^ * The special charge against C’.rrha was the levying of toll on 
pilgrims coming to Delphi. — 
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^ Still it is not necessary to believe that the assonbly 
of the Ainphictyons ever resembled a Greek senate^ 
It was concerned only with the temple of Apollo, not at 
all with political affairs. It did not ev^ prevent 
members of the Amphictyony fighting one another. 
The oracle and the Amphictyony of Delphi were more 
potent ^an tlie other oracles and the other amphic- 
tyonies ; but they never united the Greeks into a single 
nation. 



CHAPTER XI 


SPARTA 

THE PEOPLE 

L&conia. — ^Wlien the Dorian mountaineers invaded 
the Peloponnesus, the main body of them settled at 
Sparta in Laconia. Laconia is a narrow valley trav- 
ersed by a considerable stream (the Eurotas) flowing 
between two massive mountain ranges with snowy 
summits. A poet describes the country as follows : “A 
land rich in tillable soil, but hard to cultivate, deep set 
among perpendicular mountains, rough in aspect, in- 
accessible to invasion.” In this enclosed country lived 
the Dorians of Sparta in the midst of the ancient in- 
habitants who had become, some their subjects, others 
their serfs. There were, then, in Laconia three 
classes : Helots, Perioeci, Sparliates. 

The Helots. — The Helots dwelt in the cottages scatr 
tered in the plain and cultivated the soil. But the 
land did not belong to them — indeed, they were not 
even free to leave it They were, like the serfs of the 
Middle Ages, peasants attached to the soil, from father 
to son. They labored for a Spartiate proprietor who 
took from them the greater part of the harvest. The 
Spartiates instructed them, feared them, and ill treated 
tiian. iTh<^ compelled them to wear rude garments, 
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beat them unreasonably to remind then of their si^;. 
vile condition, and sometimes made then intoxi<5at^ 
to disgust their children \^th the sight of drunken- 
ness. A Spartiate poet compares the Helots to 
“loaded asses stumbling under thetr burd^ a*ld the 
Mows inflicted.” 

The PericecL — The Perioeci (those who live around) 
inhabited a hundred villages in the mountains or on 
the coast. They were sailors, they en^ged in com- 
merce, and manufactured the objects necessary to life. 
They were free and administered the business of their 
village, but they paid tribute to the magistrates of 
Sparta and obeyed them. *'• ’ 

Condition of the Spartiates. — Helots and Pcriceci 
despised the Spartiates, their masters. “Whenever 
one speaks to them of the Spartiates,” .says Xenophon,^ 
“there isn’t one ('.f them who can conceal the pleasure 
he would feel in eating them alive.” Once an earth- 
^ quake nearly destroyed Sparta: the Jlelots at once 
rushed from all sides of the plain to massacre those of 
the Spartiates who had escaped the catastrophe. At 
the same time the Perioeci rose and refused obedience.. 
The Spartiates’ bearing toward the Perioeci was cer- 


tain to exasperate them. At the end of a war in which 
many of the Helots liad foUglit in their anuy, they 
bade them choose those who had especially distin- 
guished themselves for bravery, witli the pr^pnise of 
freeing them. It was a ruse to discover the most ener- 
getic and those most capable of revolting. Two thou- 
sand were chosen; thqr were con^^cted about the 
temples with heads crowned as an evidence of their 
« “Helfcmica,2 iii., 3, 6^4 
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matittmission ; then the Spartiates put them out of th6 
way, but how it was done no one ever knew.* 

And yet the oppressed classes were ten times more 
numerous than their masters. While there were more 
than 400,000 Helots and 120,000 Periceci, there were 
never more than 9,000 Spartiate heads of families. In 
a matter of life and death, tlien, it was necessary that 
a Spartiate be as good as ten Helots. As the form of 
battle was hand-to-liand, tb.cy needed agile and robust 
men. Sparta was like a camp without walls; its peo- 
ple was an army always in readiness. 


EDUCATION 

The Children. — 1 hey began to make soldiers of 
them at birth. The nc'^ly-boni infant was brought 
before a council : if it wa.-, fdund deformed, it was ex- 
posed on the mountain to die: for an army has use 
only for strong men. The children who Avere per- 
mitted to grow up AS ere l.ilcen from their parents at 
the age of scAxn 3xars and were ti’aincd together as 
members of a group, Both summer and winter they 
whnt bare-foot and had but a ^single mantle. They 
lay on a heap of reeds and bathed in the cold waters of 
the Eurotas, They ate little and that quickly and had 
a nidejldiet. This was to teach them not to satiate 
the stomach. They Avere grouped by hundreds, each 
under a chief. Often they had to contrad together 
with blows of feet and fists. At the feast of Artemis 
they were beatert before the statue of the goddess till 

• See Thucydides, iv., 80. 



the blood flowed; some died imdiaf fliis ordeal, fcWtk 
their honor required them not to weep. They srtfO 
taught to fight and suffer. 

Often they were given nothing to eat; provision 
must be found by foraging. If they were captured on 
tliese predatory expeditions, tlicy were roughly beaten. 
A Spariiate boy who had stolen a little fox and had 
hidden it under his mantle, rather^ tlian betray himself 
let the aniitial gnaw out his vitals. They wer-e to 
learn how to escape from perplexing situations when 
they were in the field. 

They walked witli lowered glance, silent, hands 
under the mantle, without turning the head and “mak- 
ing no nioi e noise than statues.” They were not to 
speak at table and were to obey all men that they 
encountered. This was to accustom them to dis- 
ciidine. 

The Girls. — The other Greeks kept their daughters 
secluded in the house, spiniuuj; flax. The Spartiates 
would have robust women capable of bearing vigorous 
children. The girls, tlierefore. were trained in much 
the same manner as the boys. In their gymnasia they 
practised running, leaping, throwing the disc and jav- 
elin. A poet describes a play in which Spartiate girls 
“like colts with flowing manes make the du.st fly 
about them.” They were reputed the healthiest and 
bravest women in Greece. ; * 

The Discipline. — The men, ton. have their regular 
life and this a soldierbs life. The pre-sence of many 
enemies requires that no one shall weaken. At seven- 
teen years the Spartiate bctxwnes a soldier and this he 
remains tmtS he is sixty. .The coshi^, hour of rismg 
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and retiring, meals, exercise— eveiy thing is fixed % 
• regulations as in barracks. 

Since the Spartiate engages only in war, he is to 
prepare himself for that ; he exercises himself in run- 
ning, leaping, and wielding his arms ; he disciplines all 
the members of the body — the neck, the arms, the 
^s^oulders, the legs,, and that too, every day. He has 
no right to engage in trade, to pursue an industry, nor 
to cultivate the earth ; he is a soldier and is not to allow 
himself to be diverted to any otlier occupation. He 
cannot live at his pleasure with his own family; the 
men eat together in squads; they cannot leave the 
country without permission. It is the discipline of a 
regiment in the enemy’s territory. 

Lacouism. — These warriors luul a rude life, with 
clean-cut aims and proud disjKjsition. They spoke in 
short phrases — or as we sa)\ laconically — the word 
has still persisted. The Greeks cited many e.xamples 
of these expressions. To a garrison in danger of 
being surprised tlie government sent this message, 
“Attention !” A Spartan army was summoned by the 
Hng of Persia to lay down his arms: the general ^re- 
plied, “Come and take them,” When Lysander cap- 
tured Athens, he wrote simply, “Athens is fallen.” 

Made. The Dance. — The arts VT Sparta were those 
that pertained to an army. The Dorian conquerors 
brought with them a peculiar sort of music — the Dor- 
ian style, serious, strong, even harsh. It was military 
music ; the Spartiates went into battle to the .sound of 
the flute so that the step might be regular. 

Their dance was a military movonent. In the 
“Pyrrhic” the dancers were armed and imitated all the 
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movements of a battle; they ma^e the Stores Of ' 
striking, of parrying, of retreating, and of throwing 
the javelin. 

Heroism of the Women. — ^The women stimulated the 

It 

men to combat; their exhibitions of courage were cele- 
brated in Greece, so much so that collections of stories 
of them were made.^ A Spartan mother, seeing her 
son fleeing from battle, killed him with her own 
hand, saying, “The Eurotas does not flow for deer.” 
Another, learning that her five sons had perisl.’ed. said, 
“This is not what T wish to know: does victor> belong 
to Sparta?” “Yes.” “Then let us render thai.k.i to 
the gods.” . 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF SPART.V 

The Kings and the Council. — The Spartiates had at 
first, like the other Greeks, an a.^sembly of the people. 
All these institutions were preserved, but only in form. 
The kings, descendants of tlic god Herakles,- were 
loaded with honors ; they were given the first place at 
the feasts and were served with a double portion i 
when they died all the inhs<)itants made lameatation 
for them. But no power was left to them aOT the^ 
were closely watched. 

The Senate was composed of t^enty-dght old men 
taken from the ridr and ancient families^ ap^inted 
for life; but it did not govern. 

The Ephprs. — The real masters of ^parta mere the 
(the name signifi« <werseer$)’|:five magistrates 
who were renewed eve% year. ikeided peace 

* A collection by Plutaicb is stiB iiesarved. 
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abd war, and had judicial fimctions; when Ihe king 
commanded the army, they accompanied him, directed 
the operations, and sometimes made him return. Usu- 
ally they consulted the senators and took actitwi in 
harmony with them. Then they assembled the Spar- 
tiates in one place, announced to them what had been 
decided and asked their approbation. The peo|fte 
.without discussing the matter approved the action by 
acclamation. Ko one knew whether he had the right 
to refuse assent; accustomed to obey, the Spartiate 
never refused It was, therefore, an aristocracy of 
governing families. Sp.arta was not a country of 
cqualky. There were some men who were called 
Equals, but only bcca;..>c iliey were equal among them- 
selves. The others were termed Inferiors and had no 

* 

part in the government. 

The Army. — Tlianks to this regime, the Spartiates 
preserved the rude cu t.ims of mountaineers; they had 
no sculptors, no architects, no orators, no philosophers. 
They had sacrificed everything to war; they became 
“adepts in the military .and instructors of the 

other Greek's, Tlicy intro(lu<?^d two innovatiops l^spe- 
ciallw^ better method of combat, a Ijtftter method of 
aihl^R exercise. 

The Eoplites. — Before them the Gfeeks marchtfd 
into battle in disorder : the chiefs, on horseback or in 
a, light chair, rushed ahead, the men following on foot, 
armed each in his own fashion, heUer-.skelter, Incapable 
of acting together or of resisting. 'A battle rc4uce4 
itself to a series of duels ^d to a massacre.^ At 
Sparta all the soldiers had the same arnis; for de* 
* A phrase of Xcaopbeu. 






fence, the breastidate covering the chest, the cas^ 
j|hich protected the head, the greaves over the 
*e buckler held before the body. For offence we 
soldier had a short sword and a long lance. The 
man thus armed w’as called a hoplite. The Spayt^W 
hoplitcs were drawn up in regiments, battalions, co’ffi- 
pantes, squads, almost like our armies. An officer 
cutnniandcd each of these groups and transmitted to 
his men the orders of his superior officer, so that tl;e 
general in chief might have the same movement exe- 
cuted ihroughoui the whole army. This organization 
which appears so simple to us was to the Greeks an 
astonishing novelty. 

The Phalanx. — Come into the presence of the enemy, 
the soldiers arrange themselves in line, ordinarily eight 
ranks deep, each man close to his neighbor, forming 
a compact :nass which v.e cull a Phalanx. The king, 
who directs the aiuiy, sacrifices a goat to tlie gods; if 
the entrails of the victim are propitious, he raises a 
chaal*,which all tiie army takes up in unison. Then 
they advance. ^Vilh rapid and measured step, to the 
sound of the flute, with lance couched and buckler bcr 
fore the body, they meet the enemy' in dense array, 
overwhelm him by their mass and raomenturai throw 
him into rout, and only check themselves to avoid 
breaking the phalanx. So long as they remain to- 
gether each is protected by his neighbor and all form 
an impenetrable mass on whicli the enemy could so* 
cure no hold. These were rude tairtics, but sufficient 
to overcome a disorderly troop. Ijiolated men could 
not resist such a body. The other Greeks understood 
dus, and as far ag they were ||ble^ mutated the 
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Sparta.n;j; everywhere men were armed asiioplites and 
fought in phalanx. -0 

Gynmastics. — To rush in orderly array on the en^y 
and stand the shock of battle there was need of agile 
and robust men ; every man had to be an athlete. The 
Spartans therefore organized athletic exercises, and in 
this tlie other Greeks imitated them; gymnastics be- 
came for all a national art, the highest esteemed of all 
the arts, the crowning feature of the great festivals. 

In the most remote countries, in the midst of the 
barbarians of Gaul or of the Black Sea, a Grgek city, 
was reco^iized by its gymnasium. There was a 
great square surrounded by jx^rticoes or walks, usu- 
ally near a spring, with baths and halls for exercise. 
The citizens came hither to walk and chat: it was a 
place of association. All the young men entered the 
gymnasium: for two years or less they came here 
every day; they learned to leap, to run, to throw the 
disc and the ja^•elin, to wrestle by seizing about the 
waist. To harden the muscles anti strengthen the skin 
they plunged into c>>ld w'ater, dispensed with oil for 
the body, and rubbeu the flesh with a scraper (tlie 
strigil). 

Athletes. — Many continued these exercises all their 
lives as a point of honor ami became Athletes. Some 
became marvels of skill. Milo of Croton in Italy, it 
“Wtas said, would carry a bull on his shoulders; he 
stopped a chariot in its course by seizing it from be- • 
hind. These athletes served .sometimes in combats as 
soldiers, or as generals. Gymnastics were the school 
of war. 

Rfile of the Sportiat^, — ^The Spartans taught the 
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Other Greeks to exercise and to fight. Th^ always 
remained the most vigorous wrestlers and the best 
soldiers, and were rgjognized as such by the rest of 
Greece. Everywhere they were respected. When 
the rest of the Greeks had to fight together against 
the Persians, they unhesitatingly took the Spartans as 
chiefs — and witli justice, said an Athenian orator. 



CHAPTER Xn 


ATHENS 

THE ATHENIAN PEOPLE 

Attica. — The Athenians boasted of having always 
lived in the same country; their ancestors, according 
to their story, originated from the soil itself. The 
mountaineers who coiKjuercd the south land passed by 
the country witliout invading it; Attica was hardly 
a temptation to them. 

Attica is composed of a mass of rocks which in tlie 
form of a triangle advances into the sea. These rocks, 
renowned for their blo^.« of marble and for the honey 
of their bees,^ arc b/re and sterile. Between them 
and the sea are left three small plains with meagre 
soil, meanly watered (the streams are dry in summer) 
and incapable of supporting a numerous population. 

Athens. — In the largest of these plains, a league 
from the sea, rises a massive isolated rc)ck : Athens was 
biiilt at its foot. The old city, called the Acropolis, 
occupied the summit of the rock. 

The inhabitants of Attica commenced, not by form- 
ing a single state, but by founding scattered villages, 
each of which had its own king and its own govern- 
ment. Later all these villages united under one king,* 

*Th« inarUa of Pentelicus and tlu! honey of Hyxoettim. 

* Tbie tagcBdary hinc' was called ThOHWit. 







I3b0 ki(ig of Atheni, stud eiiabfi$lii 4 a ni^lt 
jTWs does oot mean that all the people came to diifSfv 
in one town. They continued to have their own vUi» 
lages and to cultivate their lands; but all adored one 
and the same protecting goddess, Athena, divini^ of 
Athens, and all obeyed the same king. 

Athenian RevolutionsL— Later still the kings were 
suppressed. In their place Athens had nine chiefs 
(the archons) who changed every year. This whole 
history is little known to us for no writing of the time 
is preserved. They used to say that for centuries the 
Athenians had lived in discord ; the nobles (Eupatrids) 
who were proprietors of the soil oppressed -the peas- 
ants on dieir estates; creditors held their debtors as 
slaves. To reestablish order the Atiienians commis- 
sioned Solon, a sage, to draft a code of laws for 
them (594). 

Solon made three reforms : 

1. He lessened the value of the money, which al- 
lowed the debtors to release themselves more easily. 

2. lie made the peasants proprietors dt the land^ 
that they cultivated. From this time there w^re m 
Attica more small proprietors tlian in other part ' 
of Greece. 

3. He grouped all the citizens into four classes 
according to their incomes. Each had to pay 

and to render military service according to his weal^ 
the poor being c^einpt from taxatioh and military 6^? 
vice. • ;• 

1 '' •* ' ' 

After Solon ^e Athenians wwe ^bjeef to Flsistra'^ 
tus, one of their powerful and clever dtiaensj in 
510 the di^sions revived f " 
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Refonns of Cleisthenes. — Cleisthenes, leader of one 
of the parties, used the occasion to make a thorough- 
going revolution. 

There were many strangers in '\thens, especially 
seamen and traders v. Iio lived ’.n Piranis near the har- 
bor. Cleisthenes gave them the rigltts of citizens! lip 
and made them equaP to the older inhabitants. From 
this time tliere were two populations side by side — the 
people of Attica and those of Piranis. A difference 
of physical features was appaient for three centuries 
afterward; the people of Attica resembled the rest of 
the Greeks; those in Pira?us resembled Asiatics. Ihe 
Athenian people, thus augmented was a new pe^iple, 
the most adit e in Greece. 


THE ATHENIAN PEOPLE 

In tlie fifth century the .society of Athens was defi- 
nitely formed: three cla.sses inhabited the di.^irict of 
Attica— slaves, foreigners, and citizens. 

The Slaves.-— The flaxes constituted the great ma- 
jority of the population ; there was no man so poor 
that he did not have at least one slave: tlie rich owned 
a multitude of them, srme as many as five hundred. 
The larger part of the slaves lived in the house occu- 
pied with grinding grain, kneading bread, spinning 
and weaving cloth, performing the service of the 
kitchens, and in attendance on their masters. Others 
labored in the shops as blacksmiths, as dyers, or in 
stone quarries or silver mines. Their ma.ster fed them, 

•Certain limitations, however, are referred to below, under 
"Metics.” — E d. 
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but sold at a profit everything whidi they produced, 
giving them in return nothing but their living. AH 
the domestic servants, all the miners, and the greater 
part of the artisans were staves. These men lived in 
society but without any part in it ; they had not even 
the disposition of their own bodies, being wholly the 
])roperty of other men. They were thought of only as 
objects of property; they were often referred to as 
“a body” There was no other law for them 

than 4he will of their master, and he had all power 
over them — ^to make them work, t» imprison them, to 
dejirivc them of their sustenance, to beat them. When 
a citizen went to law, his adversary had the right to 
require that the former’s slaves should be put to the 
torture to tei! what they knew. Many Athenian ora- 
tors commend this u-sage as an ingenious means for 
obtaining true testimony. “Torture,” says the ora- 
tor T.tus, “is the surest means of proof; and so when 
you wish to clear up a contested question, you do not 
addrei'S yourselves to freemen, but, placing the slaves 
to the torture, you seek to discover the truth.” 

Foreigners. — The name Mctics was applied to peo- 
ple of foreign origin who were established in Athens. 
To become a citizen of Athens it was not enough, as 
with us, to be bom in the country; one must be the 
son of a citizen. It might be that some aliens had 
resided in Attica for several generations and yet their ' 
family not become Athenian. The metics could take 
no part in the government, could not marry a citizen, 
nor acquire land. But they were personally free, they 
had the right of commerce by sea, banking and 
trade ^ condition that they take a p^ron to r^resttt 
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in thi^ courts. There were in Athens inoit tfiaft 
ten thousand families of mctics, the majority of thert 
bankers or merchants. 

The Citizens. — To be a citizen of Athens it was nec- 
essary that both parents should be citizens. The young 
Athenian, come to maturity at about eighteen years of 
age, appeared befi-irc '.he p'.pular assembly, received the 
arni-S which he v ; t.; boar and took the following 
oath: “I swear ViC'cr to dishonor these sacred anns, 
not to. quit in.v post, to obey the m.igistrates and the 
laws, to honor tli^ religion of my country.” He be- 
came simultaneously citizen and soldier. Thereafter 
he owed inilit.iry ^c^\•icc ttn<il he was sixty years of 
age. With thi-s h^' Ir,<l the right to sit in tlie assembly 
and to fulfil the fuiKlion-, of the state. 

Once in a while the .\ihjni.an.'. cf'nsented to receive 
into the citizcn'-ln'p a man wit > not the son of a 

citizen, but tins was rue and a of gta-at favor. 

The assembly had io vote the stranger into its niem- 
benship, and then nine days after .six thousand citizens 
had to vote fur him on a secret ballot. Tlie Athenian 
people was like a dosed circle; no new memt)crs were 
admitted extej^t those pleasing to the old members, 
and tliey admitted few' beside their sons. 

THE GOVERN^IENT OF ATHENS 

•• 

The Assembly. — The Athenians called their govern- 
ment a democracy (a government by the people). 
But this people was not, as with its, the ma$s erf in- 
habitants, but the body of citizens, a tnie aristocracy 
of 1 5,000 to 20,000 men who governed IhOf ludjote 




attBdil uteitefs. ThU bail^ had ' 

3t>ti<4 -was tfie true soverei^ of Jf assfctt&lid 

at least three times a month to <tellb<9fate aitd to vott 
The assembly was held in the open ftfr on A* 
the citizens sat on stone benches arranged in an ain* 
phitheatre; the magistrates before them on a platform 
opened the session with a religious ceremony and X 
prayer, then a herald proclaimed in a loud vwce the 
business which was to occupy the assembly, and S8ud, 
“Who wishes to speak?” Every citizen had thl tight 
to this privilege; the orators mounted the tribune ac- 
cording to age. When all had spoken, the president 
put the question; the assembly voted by a show of 
hands, and tl'en dissolved. 

The Courts. — The people itself, being sovereign, 
passed judgment in the courts. Every citizen of 
thirty years of age could participate in the judicial 
assembly (the Heliasa). The heliasts sat in the great 
halls in sectioip of five hundred; the tribunal was, 
then, composeef of one thousand to fifteen hundred 
judges. The Athenians had no prosecuting officer 
as we have ; a citizen took upon himself to make the 
accusation. Tlie accused and the accuser appeared 
before the court ; eadi delivered a plea w'hich Was not 
tfl^exceld the time marked, off by .a water-clock. Then 
the judges voted by depositing a black or white stooev 
If the accuser did not obtain a certain numbet of vt^teSi 
t he himself was condemned. 

T3i» Ib^tratetL — The sovereign people tieedtid tt 
cotoftSl- to prepare the business f^ discussion pfid 
magistiutes b execute their dcchi^s. Thn cotmt^ 
was composed of five hitndi# dtte dsM fef let 
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for one year. The ma^strates were very ntunerotis : 
ten generals to coromand the army, thirty officials for 
financial administration, sixty police officials to super- 
intend the streets, the markets, weights and measures, 
etc.^ 

Character of This Government. — The power in 
Athens did not pertain to the rich and tlie noble, as in 
Sparta. In the assembly everything was decided by 
a majority of votes and all the votes were equal. All 
the jurors, all the members of the council, all the mag- 
istrates except the generals were chosen by lot. The 
citizens were equal not only in theory, but also in 
practice. Socrates said® to a well-informed Athenian 
who did not dare to speak before the people: “Of 
what are you afraid? Is it of the fullers, the .shoe- 
makers, the maso)is, the artisans, or the merchants? 
for tlie assembly is composed of all these people.” 

Many of thesvi people had to ply their trade in order 
to make a living, and could not serve the state gratu- 
itously; and so a salary was instituted: every citizen 
who sat in the assembly or in thte courts received for 
every day of session three obols (about eight cents of 
our money), a sum just sufficient to maintain life at 
that time. From this day the poor administered the 
government. 

The Demagogues. — Since all important affairs 
whether in the assembly or in the courts were decided 
by discussion and discourse, the influentffil men were 
those who knew how to speak best. The people ac- 
customed themselves to listen to the orators, to follow 

* Not to mention the Archomi, whom they had not ventured 

to suppress. , 

* Xenophon* Hi., 7, 6* 
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&eir‘ counsels, to charge, them with embassies, and 
even to aj^int thenj^generals. These men were called 
Demagogues (leaders of the people). The party of 
the ridi scoffed at them: in a comedy Aristophanes 
represents the people (Demos) under the form of an 
old man who has lost his wits; “You are foolishly 
credulous, you let flatterers and intriguers pull you 
around by the nose and you are enraptured when they 
harangue you.” And tlie cir rus, addiessing a char- 
latan, says to him, “You are rude, vicious; you have 
a strong voice, an impudent eloquence, and violent 
gestures ; believe me, you have all that is necessary to 
govern Athens.” 


PRIVATE LIFE 

The Athenians created so many political functions 
that a part of the citizens was engaged in fulfilling 
them. The citizen of Athens, like the functionary or 
soldier of our days, was absorbed in public affairs. 
Warring and governing were the whole of his life. 
He spent his days in the assembJyi in the courts, in 
the army, at the gymnasium, or at the market. Al- 
most always he had a wife and children, for his relig- 
ion commanded tliis, but he did not live at home. 

The Children. — When a child came into the world, 
the father had the right to reject it. In this case it 
' was laid outside the house where it died from neglect, 
unless a passer-by took it and brought it up as a slave. 
In this custom Athens followed all the Gredcs. It 
was especially the girls that were exposed to death. 
“A son,” says a writer of comedy, “is always raised 

V ■ K 
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even if the parents are in the last stage of misery ; a 
daughter is exposed even though the parcati are rich,” 

If the father accepted the ehild, the latter entered 
the family. He was left at first in the women’s apart- 
m»2nts with the mother. The girls remained Acre 
until the day of their marriage; the boys came out 
whet; they w'ere sn en years old. The boy W'as then 
entrusted to a preceptor (pedagogue), whose business 
it was to teach him to cmicluct himself well and to 
obey. The pedagogue wa.s often a slave, but the 
father gave hun tlie r’urht to beat his son. This was 
tlie g-eneral usage in antiquity. 

Latter the boy went to school, vlicre he learned to 
read, write, cipher, recite poetry, 'tiid to sing in the 
chorus or to tlie sound of liie flute. At last came 
gyunr/aslics. This was uie whole of the instruction ; it 
made men sound in body and calm in spirit — ^w'hat the 
Greeks cailc'l lod .'ud beautitul.” 

To llie 3 u:)iinrr t, J, lude.i wi'h her mother, noth- 
ing of the liberal arts was tauglu; it was thotight Suf- 
ficient if she learned to obey. Xenophon rqne,sents a 
rich and well-educated Ati.enian .speaking thus of his 
wife'with Socrates: “.She v,'is luirdly twenty y’cars old 
when I married her. and up to th.it time .she had been 
subjected to an exacting surveillance; they' had no 
desire that .she should live, ;md she learned almost 
nothing. Was it not enoiifili that one should find in 
her a woman who could spin the flax to make ganl| 
ments, and who had leatyed how to distribute duties 
to the slaves ?” When her husband propo.sed that she 
become his a.ssistant, she replied with gpreat surprise, 
“In what can I aid you? Of what am I capable? 



My ‘m(^er has always taught me that my business 
was to be prudent,” Prudehoe or.c^tedience wjus the 
virtue which was required of the Greek woman. 

Marriage. — At tlie age of ^teeii the giri married. 
The parents had chosen the husband; it migfit be a 
man from a neigliboring family, or a man who had 
bem a long-time friend of die father^ bt|jj||lways a 
citizen of Athens. It was rare that the gRmg girl 
knew him; she was never consulted in tlte case. He- 
rodotus, speaking of a Greek, adds : “This Callias de- 
serves mention for his conduct toward his daughters ; 
for when they were of marriageable age he gave tlicrn 
a rich dowry, permitted them to choose husbands from 
all the people, and he then married tliem to the men of 
their choice.” 

Athenian Women. — In the inner recess of the Athe- 
nian house there was a retired apartment reserved for 
the women — the Gynecaeum. Husband and relatives 
were the only visitors ; the mistress of the household 
remained here all day with her slaves; she directed 
them, superintended the house-keepitig, and distrib- 
uted to them the flax for them to spin. She herself 
was engaged with weaving garments. She left the 
house seldom save for the religious festivals. She 
never appeared in tlie society of men : “No one cer- 
tainly would venture,” says the orator Isaeus, “to dine 
with a married woman ; married women do not go out 
tb dine with men or permit tliemselvei^ to eat with 
strangers.” 'An Athenian iloman wtifo frequented 
society could not maintain a good reputation. 

' The wife, thus swluded and ignonuit, was not an 
ajgreeabte companion. The husband ^d ttdeen her 
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not for his life-long companion, but to keep his house 
in order, to be the motlier of his children, and because 
Greek custom and leligion rec(uired that he should 
marry. Plato says that one does not marry because 
jhe wants to, but "^because the law constrains him/' 
And the comic poet Menander had found this saying: 
*‘MaiTiage^to tell the truth, is an evil, but a necessary 
evil.” AflS so the women in Athens, as in most of 
the other states of Greece, always held but little place 
in socieiy. 



CHAPTER Xlil 

^ARS OF THE 6R££|;8 

THE PERSIAN WARS 




of the Persian Wars. — ^While the Griftks 

organization of their cities, the Per-^ 
. .an k ">.,y \<-ataiiting all the, nations of the East in a 
’sinjE'ie' e ip. Greeks and Orientals at f^^gth found 
theinselAcs face to face. It is in Asia Minor thr\ 
first meet. 

On the coast of Asia Minor there were ji'ai.* c 
populous colonies of the Greeks;* Cyrus, the'^ing 
Persia, desired to subject them. These cities sent for 
help to the Spartans, who were reputed the bravest of 
the Greeks, and this action was reported to Cyrns; he 
replied,' “I have never feared this sort i^f people that 
has in tile midst of the city a place whaxs the people 
assemble to deceive one another with false oaths.” 
(He was tliinking of the market-place.) The Grecfes 
of Asia were subdued and made subject to the 
King. ' 

Thirty years later King Darius ^Tund^hjmself in dje 
presence of the Greeks of ^Europe' ’ thip\tlihei it 
was the Greeks diat attadtifed tiw’ Khi[g.* The 
Athenians sent twenty gallt^ to #^^^^volting 
lonians; their soldiers ^^d^lyy 
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surprise and burned it. Darius revenged himself by 
destroying the Greek cities of Asia, but he did not 
forget the Greeks of Eurc>pe. He had decreed, they 
say, that at every meal tin officer should repeat to him : 
“Master, remendjer the .Vllienians." He sent to the 
Greelf en’os to demand earth and Tvater. a symbol in 
use among the Persians to indicate submission to the 
Great King. ?,i < <.,f Uie Greeks were afraid and 

yieltled. lint tl o Spartans cast the envoys into a pit, 
bidding them take thence earth and water to carry to 
the kii'g. This was the beginning of the Median 
wars. 

Comparisoa of the Two AdversarIes.-.-The contrast 
between the two worlds which now entered into con- 
flict is well narked fy HerodiHii^ in tlie firni of a 
conversatk n of King Xcrxcs with Demaratus, a Spar- 
tan exile: ‘‘ T venture assure you," said Demaratus, 
'that the SpaViniis v. ill oiler you l)nttlc c\ cn if all the 
rest of the Grcc’ fight on your side, and if their army 
shcnld not aiuoic.; to more than one thousand men.’ 
*\\diai [' said Xei.scs, V)ne lln usand men attack so im- 
mense an army a; mine! I fear your words are only 
boasting; f'-“ .'’•^haugli they be five thousand, we are 
more thuti one ti.. t. .rc'd one. If they had a master 
like us, fear a .fi ' ■ tspiro them with courage; they 
would march under me ;,.sh against a larger army; 
but being free and independent, they will have no more 
courage than that with wliich nature has endowed 
them.’ 'The Spartans,’ replied Demaratus, ‘are not in- 
ferior to anybody in a luind-ld-banil contest, and united 
in a phalanx they are the bravest of all men. Yet, 

* Hert)d., vfl., 103, 104. 
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tINough free, tiwy have an Absolute nmster, the Law, 
which they dread more than all your sobjects do yon ; 
th^ obey it, and this law requires them to stand fast 
to their, post and conquer or die.' ” This is the dif- 
ference between the two parties to the conflict : on the 
one side, a multitude of subjects united by force under 
a capricious master; on tlie other, little martial repub- 
lics whose citizens govern themselves according to 
laws which they respect. 

Fii%t Persian War. — There were two Persian wans. 
The first was simply an expedition against Athcn.s ; six 
hundred galleys sent by Darius di- embarked a Persian 
army on the little plain of Marathon, seven houis di.s- 
tant from Athens. 

Religioas sentiment prevented the Spartans fr^ra 
taking the field before the J'ttll .moon, and it was still 
only the first quarter ; the Alheniatis had to fight alone.^ 
Ten thou.sand citizens armed as hoj.'liio.s camped before 
the Per.sian.s. The Athenians had ten generals, hav- 
ing the command on .successive days; of these Mil- 
tiades, when hi.s turn came, drew up the army for bat- 
tle. The .Vtheniaiis charged the enemy in serried 
ranks, but the Persians seeing them advancing wnth- 
out cavalry and without archers, thought them fools. 
It was the first time-tliat the Greeks had dared to face 
the Persians in battle array. The Athenians began 
by turning both flanks, and then engaged the centre, 
driving the Persians in disorder to the sea and forcing 
them to reembark on their ships. 

The victory of Marathon delivered the Athenians 
amd made them famous in all Greece (490). 

* 1,000 Platseans came to the assistance of Atltenians.-- 4 SU. 



jS^BCoidid Pen^ War. — Tlie second v»ar bcgaaai tm 
years later with jyi invasicMi. Xerxes united all the 
pe^les of the empire, so that the land force atmounted, 
as sgi^e say, to 1,700,000 men.^ There were Medes 
and T^sians clad in sleeved tunics, armed with cui- 
rasses of iron, bucklers, bows and arrows; Assyrians 
with cuirass of linen, armed with clubs pointed with 
iron ; Indians clad in cotton with bows and arrows of 
bamboo; savages of Ethiopia with leopard skins for 
clothing; nomads armed only with lassos; Phrygians 
armed witli short pikes : l.ydians equipped like Greeks; 
Thracians carrying javelins and daggers. The enu- 
meration of these fills twenty chapters in Herodotus.® 
These warriors brought with them a cro^vd equally 
numerous of non-combatants, of servants, slaves, 
women, together with a mass of mules, horses, camels, 
and baggage wagons. 

This horde crossed the Hellespont by a bridge of 
^oats in the spring of !4.Ro. For seven days and nights 
it defiled under the lash. Then traversing Thrace, it 
marched on Greece, conquering the peoples whom it 
met. 

The Persian fleet, t'.200 galleys strong, coasted 
the shores of Thrace, passing through the canal at 
Mount Athc« which Xerxes had bad built for this very 
purpose. 

The Greeks, terrified, .submitted for thie most part 
to the Great King and joined their armies to the Per- 
sian force. Tlie Athenians sent to consult the oracle 
of Delphi, but received only the reply: “Athens will 

^ Herodotus’s statements of the ntutil/ers in Xerxes* stnny axe 
Incredible. — Ed'. 

. ^Herod, vii., 61-S0, 
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be desttoyed from base to summit.” The god being 
asked to give a more favorable response, rqrlied,' 
“Zeus accords to Pallas [protectress of Aliens] a. wall, 
of wood which alone shall not be taken; in thkt 
shall you and your children find safety/' ■ The priests 
of whom they asked tlie interpretation of this 
oracle bade the Atlienians quit Attica and go to 
establish themselves elsewhere. But Themistocles 
explained the “wall of wood” as meaning the ships; 
they should retire to the fleet and fight the Persians 
on sea. 

Athens nnrl Sparta, having decidwl on resistance, 
endeavored to form a league of the Greeks against the 
Persians, Few cities bad the courage to enter it, and 
these placed themselves under the command of the 
Si>artans. hour battles in one year settled the war. 
At Therrn<)|)yI.T, Le<aiidas, king of Sparta, who tried 
to bar the entrance to a defile was outflanked and 
overwhelmed. At Salamis, the Persian fleet, crowded 
into a narrow space where the ships embarrassed one 
another, was defeated by the Greek navy (480). At 
Plaliea the rest of the Persian army left jn Greece was 
annihilated by the Greek hoplite? ; of 300,000 men but 
40,000 escaped. The same day at Mycale, on the 
coast of Asia, an army of the Greeks landed and routed 
the Persians (479). The Greeks had conquered the 
Great King. 

Reasons for the Greek Victory.— The Median war 
was riot a nai ional war between Greeks and barbarians. 
'All the Greeks of Asia and half the Greeks of Europe 
fought on the Persian side. Many of ttie other Greidcs 
gav«lt,no assistance. In reality it wa| a fight of tbe 
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Great Kii^ tM Ms subjects agaiast Sparta^ JkdMaSu 
and tiwir allies. 

The conquest of this great horde by two eraall pco« 
^es appeared at that time as a prodigy. The gods, 
said the Gredts, had fought for them^ But there ia 
less wonder when we examine the two antagonists 
more closely: the Persian army was innnmerable, and 
Xerxes had thought that victory was a matter of num- 
bers.- But this multitude was an embarrassment to 
itself. It did not know where to secure food for itsdf, 
it advanced but slowly, and it choked itself on the day 
of combat. Likewise the ships arranged in too close 
order drove their prows into neighboring ships and 
shattered their oars, Tlien in this immense crowd 
there were, according to Herodotus, many men but 
few soldiers. Only the Persians and Medes, the 
flower of the army, fought with energy; the rest ad- 
vanced only under the lash, they had come under pres- 
sure to a war which bad no interest for them, ill-armed 
and without discipline, ready to desert as soon as no 
one was watching them. At Plataea the Medes and 
Persians were the only ones to do any fighting; the 
sM)ject 5 kept aloof. 

The Persian soldiers were ill-equipped; they were 
embarrassed by their long robes, the liead was poorly 
protected by a felt hat, the body ill-defended by • 
shield of wicker-work. For arms they had a bow, 
a dagger, and a very diort pike; they could fight only 
at A great distance or hai^to-hand. 1116 ^nrtfuu 
jmd their allies, on the contrary, secpre in tilie 
tion ol great buckler, hebnet and greaves, marked hi 
aeiid line aad were trrewtiMe; th^ 
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with their long pikes and at once the battle beeanlft a 
massacre. 

Reaolts of the Persian Wan^Sparta had ' com- 
manded the troops, bat as Herodotus mys,^ it WS» 
Athens who had delivered Greece by setting an example 
of resistance and constituting the fleet' of Salamis. It 
was Atlieii's who profited by tlie victory* All the 
Ionian cities of the Archipelago and of the coast of 
Asia revolted and formed a league against the Per- 
sians. The Spartans, men of the mountains, cottld not 
conduct a maritime war, and so withdrew ; the Athe- 
nians immediately became chiefs of ihe league. In 476* 
Aristides, commanding tlie fleet, assembled the dele#?" 
gates of the confederate cities. Tliey decided to con- 
tiiuic the war against the Great King, and engaged to 
provide shij.s and warriors and to pay each year a 
contribution of 460 talents f $3 50.000). The treaanre 
was deposited at Delos in the 'r.nple of Apollo, god 
of the Tonians. Athens wa^ ch;itged with the leader- 
ship of the military force and w th collecting the tax. 
To make the agreement irrevcKable Aristides had a 
mass of hot iron cast into the sea, n d all swore to 
maintain the oatlis until the day that tire iron should 
mount to the surface. 

A day came, hower’cr, when the war ceased, luid the 
Greeks, always the victors, concluded a peace, or at 
least a truce,'' with the Great King, He wrreodered 
his claim on the Asiatic Greets 449^). 

* vii„ 

*The dirotiology of these events is imo^rt^in. — E d, 

® Called the Peace of Cimon, but it is donbtf^ whether 
Cimon really concluded a treaty. [With right xmy it be 
jPeace oi CaUias« who was probably principal antbaasa** 
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VVTiat was to become of the treaty of Aristides? 
Were the confederate cities still to pay their contribu- 
tion now tliat there was no more fighting? Some 
refused it even before the war was done. Athens as- 
serted that the cities iiati made their engagements in 
perpetuity and forced them to pay them. 

The war finished, the treasury at Delos had no fur- 
ther use; the iVtlienians tnansferred the money to 
Athens and used it in building their monuments. 
They maintained that the allies paid for deliverance 
from the Persians; they, therefore, had no claim 
against Athens so long as slie defended them from the 
Great King. Tiie allies had now become the tribu- 
taries of Athens ; they were now her suhiects. Athens 
increased the tax <in tlicni, ami required their cili/ens 
to bring tlieir cases before the Athcman courts; she 
even sent colonists to seize a part of their lands. 
Athens. inistres.s of the league, was sotercign over 
more than three hundred cities spread ox er tlie islands 
and the coasts of the Archipelago, and the tribute paid 
her amounted to six hundred talents a year. 


STRIFE AMONG THE GREEK STATES 

The Peloponnesian War. — ^After the foundation of 
the Athenian empire in the Archipelago the Greeks 
found tliemselves dividcxl between two leagues — ^the 
maritime cities were subject to Athens; the cities of 
the interior remained under the domination of Sparta. 
Aftef much preliminary friction war arose between 
Sparta and her continental allies on the one side and 
Athens and her maritime subjects on the odier. This 
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was the 'Peloponnesian War. It t^tiitued tw4lly^ 
seven years (431-404), and when it :feased, it wa^ ' 
revived under other names down to 360. 

Tluse wars were complicated affairs. They were 
fought simultaneously on land and sea, in Greece, Asia, 
Thrace, and Sicily, ordinarily at several points at once. 
The Spartans had a better army and ravaged Attica; 
the Athenians had a superior fleet and made descents 
on the coasts of the Peloponnesus. Then Athens sent 
its army to Sicily where it perished to the last man 
(413) ; Lysander, a Spartan, general, secured a fleet 
from tlie Persians* and destroyed the Athenian fleet in 
As'a (405). The Athenian allies who fought only 
under compulsion abandoned her. Lysander took 
Athens, demolished its walls, and burnt its ships. 

Wars against Sparta. — Sparta was for a time mis- 
tress on both land and sea.' “In those days,” says 
Xenophon, “all cities obeyed when a Spartan issued 
his orders.” But soon tlie allies of Sparta, wearied 
of her domination, formed a league against her. The 
Spartans, driven at first from Asia, still maintained 
their power in Greece for jtome years by virtue of their 
alliance with the king of the Persians (387). But 
the Thebans, havin|f developed a strong army under 
the command of Epaminondas, fought ^em at Leuc-. 
tra (371) and at Mantinea (362). The aUies dl ' 
Sparta detached themselves from her, but the Thifhaos , 
could not secure from the rest of the Gredcs the rdao^- 
nition of their supremacy. From 'dme m 
city was sovereign over tf»e others. ^ 

Savage ^Character of These Wai8^Tl^;waiJ-4Ml: 
tween fhe'Gredt titles (wetts^fqtoalB , 
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doits suffice to show their character. ¥d the opening^ 
of the war ttek allies of Sparta threw into the sea all 
tlie merchants from cities hostile to the;n. The Athe* 
nians in return ptit to d(.ath the ambassadors of Sparta 
without allowing ilicm to speak a word. The town of 
Platsea w^as taken ijy capitulation, and the Spartans 
had promised th.at no one should be punislied without 
a trial; but tlie Spartan judges demanded of every 
prisoner if diniii!^ ilic war he had rcnderetl an}’ ser- 
vice to the Pelop'.'nnesian.s ; when the prisoner replied 
in the negative, he v,as condcmneil to death. The 
women were sold as .'■laves. Tiie city o! Mitylcne hav- 
ing revolted from Athens was retaken hy licr. The 
Athenians in an a' seinMy <lehberateii and decreed that 
all the peojde of Mit\ lene .should be put to death. It 
is true iltat the next day the .'^thcnians revised the 
decree and sent a setond shij) lo carry a more favor-' 
able comiri.ssii Pu hut >till more than one thousand 
Mitylencans were executed. 

After the Syracisan disaster all the Athenian army 
was taken captive. I'he compicrors began b} slaugh- 
tering ?il the generals aftd many oi the soldiers. 
The remainder t.ere eun.signed to the quarries which 
&■ •' i PS prison. They were left there crowded to- 
gcTio’r for a'‘venfcy day,s, e.xpose<l without protection 
to th bu i-'iig .sun of summer, and^ then to the chilly 
i.i'd'itS C'l jtnrnn. Many died from sickness, from 
c 'id ii .1 >. tnger — fur they v.erc hardly fed at all; 
thei ' c:i;>:cs remained on the ground and infected the 
ai/. <\i .'ist the Syracusans drew out the survivors 
ttitd sol i into slavery. " 

Orijiaarily when an anny invaded a hostile state 
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k lev^ibd tiie houses, Celled' the tree8» burned fibecr^ 


end killed the labor^s. A:&er battte it made shot^f 
shrift of the v/ounded and killed jprison^ In cold 
Wood. In a captured dty everything to dw 

jcaptor: men, women, diildreii ii^ere sold as slaves. 
Such was at this time &e right of war. \ ^Thucydides 
sums up tire case ^ follows;^ is regulated 

between men by the laUts of^ Justice when tiie^efes 
obligation on both sides ; but tlie stronger do^ wfuit- , 
ever is in his power, and the weaker yieldsv TTie gods*" 


rule by a necessity of their nature because tt^iy are 
strongest; men do likewise.’* 


Results' of These WarSrr-These wars dhd nc^ mult 
in unkiiig the Greeks uito oiae body. Ko pity, Spasha 
more tlm Athiens» was able to force the otlrers^to 
obey her. They <»»Iy exhaufted themselves by 
<me another, It wao the king of Persia who prof- 
ited by the strife. Nc^ only did the Greek cities not 
unite against liim, but all in succession allied them- 


selves with him against the other Gredcs. In the 
notorious Peace of Antalcidas (387) Jhe Great Kitu^ 
declared that all die Gtedf cities of Asia belot^^ed to 
him, and Sparta recognized this claim. Athens and 
Thebes did as much some jmni later. !An Athenian 
orator said, is the kufg ol ’Pw^ who governs . 
Greece; he needs csiiy to establish |gov«tioi^ it* oor 
Wties. Is it not he who evtty|)u*^afBong uf ? 
Do vre not summon the Great if we weiwli 

slavp?” The Gw^ by their 8h!jlff|Kllo8t the 
'that' the Median W^ had ' 
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SHE ARTS IN GR^CE 

s 

ATHENS AT. .THE TI^E OF PERICLES 

Feiicles. — In the middle of the fifth century Athens 
fottnd herself the most powerful city in Greece. Peri- 
cles, descended from one of the noble families, was 
then the director of tlie affairs cf the state. He 
wasted neither speech nor personality, and never 
sought to flatter the vanity of the iteople. But the 
Athenians respected him and acted only in accord- 
ance with his counsels ; they had faith in his knowledge 
of all the details of administration, of the resources 
()f the state, and so they permitted him to govern. 
For- forty years Pericles was the soul of the politics of 
Athens; as Thucydides his contemporary said, “The 
democracy existed in name: in reality it was the gov- 
ernment of the first citizen.” ^ * 

Athens and Her Monuments. — In Athens, as in the 
majority of Greek cities, the houses of individuals 
w'ere small, low, packed closely together, forming 
narrow streets, tortuous and ill paved. The Atheni- 
ans reiterved their display for their public monuments. 
Ever after they levied heavy war taxes on their allies 
they had large sums of money to expend, and these 
were employed in erecting beautiful ^ifices. In 
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nuul^rplace they built a portico adorned with pautt* 
ings (the PoikUe), in the city a theatre, a temple in 
honor of Theseus, and the Odeon for thte contests in 
ihusic. But the most beautiful monuments rose on 
the rock of the Acropolis as oh a gigantic pedestal. 
There were two temples of 'Vdiich the principal, the 
Parthenon, was dedicated to Athena, protecting god- 
dess of the city; a colossal statue of bronae which rep- 
resented Athena ;“anlfh staircase of ornamental char- 
acter leading up to the Propylaea. Athens was from 
this time the most beautiful of the Greek cities.^ 

Importance of Athens.^ — ^Athens became at the same 
time the city of , artists. Poets, orators, architects, 
painters, sculptoja^some Athenians by birth, others 
come frotp all corners of the Greek world — ^raet here 
and produce^ their 'masterpieces. There were without 
doubt many <3reek, artists elsewhere than at Athens ; 
there had lt>e^ befwe the fifth century, and there were 
a long time'^n^terward ; but nwer were so many as- 
sembled at Oiite time in the same city. Most of the 
Greeks had fine sensibilities in matters of art ; but the 
Athaii^s more than all others had a refined taste, a 
cultivaW spirit a^d love of the beautiful. If die 
Greeks have gained renown in the history of civiliza- 
tion, it is th^‘diey have betpa a people of artists; 
neither their little stales nor i^ir small armies have 
played a great rok in the world, .This is why the 
fifm century is the most Beautiful mom^f in the his- 
tory of Greece; this is why Athens lias remained re- 
nowned above all the re# of the Greek cities. 

* The modems h^ve call^ this time the Agtl of Perides, be- 
cause Perides waS'then govemoag and was the friend of manv 
artists; but the ancients never employed the phrase. 
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LETTERS 

The Os 8 tors — Athens is above all the city of clo- 
queiice. Speeches in tlic assembly determine war, 
peace, toes, ali state bi’>iness of importance ; speech^ 
before the cow is condemn or acquit citizens and sub- 
jects. 3\ 'ver in the hands of the orators; the peo- 
pk. follo.v l;;cir -■.or.ajels and often commit to them 
importani pnl.dc I'anctions; Cleun is appointed gen- 
era! ; DernOvSihcues d; reels the war against Philip. 

The ora’ois have miltioiicc: they employ tliwr tal- 
ents in elo 'ucnce to accuse thtdr political enemies. 
Often tl‘ ey iv sc ru..'K‘S, {( ,r tin y are paid fbr support- 
ing one )3rty or the ot.'cr : AAciunes is retained by the 
king o* via <\u'n; Ocii' >silic;u accepts fees from the 
king of V'er 'la. 

Some il>e orators, instead of delivering their own 
orations, wr^ 'e speeches for others, ^leu an Athe- 
nian citi/. '!! h.tJ a case at cc'uil, he did not desire, as 
we do, t!i:4 :n ad\''c;itt' iiload his case for him; the 
law requii s;*'! tiui cac!i speak in person. He therefore 
sought an orator and had him compete a speed) whidl 
he learned by heart an ! tci ned i)ciure the tribunal. *, 

Other orators travdied ihioUgh tl.-e cities of Greece 
speaking qh subjects which pleased their fancy. Some- 
times they gave !ccture.s, as we should say.' 

The oldest orators siroke simply, limiting. th«nselvcs 
to an account of the facts without oratorical flcniridies; 
on the platform they were almost rigid without lo«d 
speaking or gesticulation. Pericles delivered his ora- 
tions with a calm air, so quietly, indeed, titat no foJd 



ojL his mantle was disturbed. ■ .When he appeared at 
the tribune, his head, according to custom, crowned 
with leaves, he might have been t^en, said the people, 
^‘for a god of Olympxts.” But the orators who fol- 
lowed wished to move the public. They assumed an 
nnimated style, pacing the tribune in a declamatory and 
agitated manner. The people became accustomed to 
this form of eloquence. The first time that Demos- 
thenes came to tlie tribune the assembly shouted with 
laughter; the orator could not enunciate, he carried 
himself ill. He disciplined himself in declamation and 
gesture and became the favorite of the people. Later 
when he was asked what was the first quality of the 
orator, he replied, ‘'Action, and the second, action, 
and the third, action.” Action, that is delivery, was 
more to the Greeks than the sense of the discourse. 

The Sages. — For some centuries there had been, espe- 
cially among the Greeks of .jVsia, men who observed 
and reflected on things. They were called by a name 
which signifies at once wise men and scliolars. They 
busied themselves with physics, astronomy, natural 
history, for as yet science rvas not separated from 
philosophy. Such were in the seventh century tlie 
celebrated Seven Sages of Greece. 

The Sophists.— About the lime of Pericles there 
came to Athens men who professed to teach wisdom. 
They gathered many pupils and charged fees for their 
lessons. Ordinarily they attacked the religion, cus- 
toms, and institutions of Greek cities, showing that 
were not founded on reason, ibey concluded 
that men could not know anything with certainty 
(which was quite true for thdr time.)^ men can 
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icnow nothing at all, and that nothing is true or false : 
“Nothing exists,” said one of them, “and if it did 
exist, we could not know it.” These professors of 
scepticisin were called sophists. Some of them wwc 
at the same time orators. 

Socrates and the Philosophers.^ — Socrates, an old 
man of Athens, undertook to combat the sophists. 
He was a poor man, ugly, and without eloquence. 
He opened no school like the sophists but contented 
himself with going about the city, conversing with 
those he met, and leading them by the force of his 
questions to discover what he himself had in mind. 
He sought especially the young men and gave them 
instruction and counsel. Socrates made no preten- 
sions as a scholar: “All my knowledge,” said he, “is 
to know that I know nothing.” He would call him- 
self no longer a sage, like the others, but a philosopher, 
that is to say, a lover of wisdom. He (fid not meditate 
on the nature of the world nor on the sciences ; man 
was his only interest. His motto was, “ Know thy - 
self.” He was before all a preacher of virtue. 

As he always spoke of morals and religion, the 
Athenians took him for a sophist.^ In 399 he was 
brought before the court, accused “of not worshipping 
the gods of the city, of introducing new gods, and of 
corrupting the youth.” He made no attempt to de- 
fend himself, and was condemned to death. He was 
then seventy years old. 

Xenophon, ofte of his disciples, wrote out his <»nver- 
sations and an apology for him.* Another disc 4 >le> 


•^Sse Aristophanes' "Clouds.*! 

’The " Memorabilia u and ‘‘Apologia.u 
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Plato, composed dialogues in which Socrates is 'idway^ 
the principal personage. Since this time Socrates has 
been regarded as the “father of philosophy.” Plato 
himself was the head of a school (429-348) ; Aristotle 
(384- 322), a disciple of Plato, siimm^z^ in his 
books all the science of his time. The philosophers 
that followed attaclied themseh^es to one or the other 
of these two masters: the disciples of Plato called 
themselves Academicians,^ those of Aristotle, Peri- 
patetics.^ 

The Chorus,^ — It was an ancient custom of the Greeks 
to dance in their religious ceremonies. Around the 
altar dedicated to the god a group of young men 
passed and rcpassed, assuming noble and expressive 
attitudes, for the ancients danced with the whole body. 
Their dance, very different from ours, was a sort of 
animated procession, something like a' solemn panto- 
mime. Almost always this religious dance was accom- 
panied by chants in honor of the god. The group 
singing and dancing at the same time was called the 
Chonis. 'All tho cities had tlieir festival ceruses in 
which the children of the noblest families participated 
after long time of preparation. Tlie god required the 
service of a troop worthy of him. 

Tragedy and Comedy. — In the level country about 
Athens the young men celebrated in this manner eadr 
year religious dances in honor of Dionysos, the god of 
the vintage. One of these dances was grave; it rep- 
resented the actions of the god. Tl^ leader of the 

‘Because Plato had lectured in the gardens of a 
Academus. ■ 

’ Because Aristotle had given instructik>n while moving abotrt. 
(Or rather Iroma favwite walk (Feripatus) ini^Lypeum. — 
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chorus played Dionysos, the chorus itself ^ satyrs> 
his companions. Little by little they came to repre* 
sent also tlie life of the other gods and the ancient 
heroes. Then some one (the Greeks call him Thes- 
pis) conceived the idea of setting up a stage on which 
the actor could play while the chorus rested. The 
spectacle thus perfected w’as transferred to the city 
near the black poplar tree in the market. Tlius orig- 
inated Tragedy. 

The other djince was comic. The masked dancers 
chanted the praises of Dion}'so3 mingled with jeers 
addressed to the spectators or wdth humorous reflec- 
tions on the events of the day. The same w'as done 
for the comic chorus as for the tragic chorus: actors 
were introduced, a dialogue, all of a piece, and the 
spectacle was transferred to Athens. This was the 

i origin of Comedy. Thi.T is the reason that from this 
time tragedy ha^ been engaged with heroes, and com- 
edy with every-day life. ’ - 

Tragedy and comedy preser^’ed some traces of their 
origin. 5ven when they were represented in the 
tlieatre, they continued to be fdayed before the altat* 
of the god. Even after the actors mounted on the 
platfomt had become the mo.st important personages 
of the spectacle, the choir continued to dance and to 
chant around the altar. In the cOhiedies, like the 
masques in .other days, sarcastic remarks on the gov- 
ernment came to be made ; this tvas the Parabasis. 

The Theatre. — That all the Athenians might he 
present at these spectacles there was built on the side of 
tlie Acropolis the theatre of Dionysos which cotdd Iwld 
30,000 ^tectcttorsi Like all the Qredt theitriis, it WW 



to fieaven and was cotnpoaed of tiers of rock 
ranged in a ^aJf-circle about the orchestra whmi 
chorus performed and before the Stage where the play; 
was given. 

Plays were produced only at the time of the festivals 
of the god, but then they continued for several days in 
succession. They began in the morning at sunrise 
and ocajpied all the time till torch-light with the pro- 
duction of a series of thr^e tragetlies (a. trilogy) fol- 
lowed by a satirical drama. Each trilogy was the 
work of one author. Other trilogies were presented 
on succeeding days, so that the spectacle was a compe- 
tition between poets, the public determining tlw victor. 
The most celebrated of these competitors were .®schy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. There were also con- 
tests in cometly, but there remain to us only tlie WCffks 
of one comic poet, Aristophanes. 

THE ARTS 

Greek Temples, — In Greece the most beautiful edi- 
fices were construct ^ to the honor of the gods, and 
when we speak afj^piic architecture it is their tem- 
ples that we have 1ft mind. 

A Greek temple is mot. like a Christian church, de- 
signed to receive the faithful who come thither to pray* 
It is the palace^ where the god lives, repr^nted,*)^ 
his idol, a palace which men feel uftdSr conqjulsioo 
make splendid. The mass of the faithful do not 
enter die interior of the temple; they femam withotit, 
$tUTOhnding the altJ?r i« the open air. i 
^ The Grede Ibr 
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At the c«ttre of the temple is tlie “diamber** of the 
god, a mysterious sanctuary without windows, dimly 
lighted from above.^ On the pavement rises the idol 
of wood, of marble, or of ivory, clad in gold and 
adorned with garmaits and jewels. The statue is 
often of colossal size ; in the tenijjle of Olympia Zeus 
is represented sitting and his head almost touches the 
summit of the temple. “If the god should rise,” they 
said, “his bead would shatter the roof.” This sanc- 
tuary, a sort of reliquarv for the idol, is concealed 
on every side from the eyes. To enter, it is necessary 
to pass through a porch fi.>rmed by a row of columns. 

Behind the “chamber” is llie “rear-chamber” in 
which are kept tlie \ahtaLlc property of the god — his 
riches,® and often tlie gold and silver of tlie city. The 
temple is tiierefore storehouse, treasury, and museum. 

■Rows of columns surround the building on four 
.sides, like a secopd wall protecting the god and his 
treasures. There are three orders of columns which 
differ in base and capital, each bearing the name of 
the people that invented it or most frequently used it. 
They are, in the order of age, .^e Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian. The temple is named from the 
style of the cohurms supixirting it. 

Above the columns, around tiie edifice are sculp- 
tured surfaces of marble (the meiofies^ which alter- 
nate with plain blocks of marble (the triglyphs). 
;jMetopes and triglyphs constitute the frieze. 

' But not W a square opening in the roof as formerly supposed. 
— Ed. See Gardner, “Ancient Athena,” N. 'Y., iqos, p. a68. 

• The Parthenon containetl vases of gold and silver, a crown 
of goldj shields helmets, swords, serpents of gold, an ivory 
table, eighteen couches, and quivers of ivory. 
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I'Hie' tonple is eurmounted with a triangular pedi- 
ment adorned with statues. 

Greek temples were polychrome, that is to say, were . 
painted in several colors, yellow, blue, and red. For a 
long time the modems refused to bdieve diis; it was 
thought that the Greeks possessed too sober taste to 
add color to an edifice. But traces of painting have 
been discovered on several temples, which cannot 
leave the matter in doubt. It has at last been con- 
cluded, on reflection, that these bright colors were to 
give a clearer setting to the lines. 

Characteristics of Greek Architecture .^ — 'A Greek 


temple appears at first a simple, bare edifice ; it is only 
^ a lung box of stone set upon a rock ; the facade is a 
square surmounted by a triangle. !At first glance one 
sees only straight lines and cylinders. But on nearer 
inspection “it is discovered^ tliat not a single one of 
these lines is truly straight.” The columns swell at 
the middle, vertical lines are slightly inclined to the 
centre, and horizontal lines bulge a little at the middle. 
And all this is so fine tliat exact measurements are nec- 


essary to detect tlie an ifice. Greek architects discov- 
ered that, to produce a harmonious whole, it is neces- 
sary to avoid geometrical lines which would appear 
stiff, and take account of illusions in perspective. 
“The aim of the architect,” says a Greek writer, “is 
to invent processes for deluding the sight.” 

Greek artists wrought conscientiously for * they 
worked for the gods. And so theirsmonuments are 
elaborated in all tlieir parts, even i^' thpse that are 
least in view, and are constructed so solidly that they 
* Boutmy, “Philosophie de {’Architecti^ en Otioe,n 
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exist to this day if tliey have not been violently 
destroyed. The r’arthcnnn was still intact in the 
seventeenth century. An explosion of gunpowder 
wrecked it. 

The architecture of the Greeks was at once solid and 
elegant, simple and .scientific. Their temples have al- 
most all disappeared ; here and there are a verV few,*^ 
wholly useles.s, in ruins, ..ith roofs fallen in, often 
nothing left but rows of column.s. And yet' even in 
this state, they enrapture those who behold them. 

Sculpture. — Among the Iigyptians and the Assyri- 
ans sculpture was hardly more il.an nil accessory orna- 
ment of their edifices : the (ireoks made i‘ the jinncipal 
art. Thew most ion. .woe! artists, I’iiidias, Praxite- 
les, and JPysippus, were sculptors. 

They executed bas-rchefs to adorn the walls of a 
temple, its faijade or its pediment. Of tiiis style of 
work is the famous frio/e i l' tiie Panathctiaic pro- 
cession which was carved around the Parthenon, reti- 
resenting young Allic.-nan ui.^iien on the day of the 
great festival of the goddess.® 

They sculptured statue^- tor the most part, of which 
some represented gods and served as idols; others 
represented athletes victorious in the great games, and 
the.se w'cre tlie recompense of his victory. 

The most ancient statues of the Greeks arc stiff 
and rude, quite siniil.T- tJie AssjTian sculptures. 
They are often colored. Little by little they become 
graceful and elegant. The greate.st works are those 
of Phidias in the fifth century and of Praxiteles in the 

’ The mo<!t noted are the Parthenon at Athena and the temple 
of Posieidon at Paestum, in south Italy. 

’ Knights and other subjects were also shown. — Eo. 
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taste ^ceftd, bflt less noble and less jWAVWrf ul. 

Thtte were thbiiscrflas of statnes in Greece,^ faf 
every city had its own, and the sculptors pfodUfii® 
without cessation for five centuries. Chi all this tnulti* 
tude there remain to us hardly fifteen complete statuea. 
Kot a singfe example of the masterpieces celebfaiei!' ' 
among the Greeks has ccxne dovpi. to Us. Our most 
famous Greek statues are either copie^like the Venus 
of Milo, or works of the period of the decadence, like 
the Apollo of the Dclviderc.* Still there remains 
enough, uniting the fragments of statues and of bas- 
feliefs which are continually being discovered,* to give 
us a general conception of Greek sculpture. 

Greek sculptors sought above everything else to rep» 
resent the most beautiful bodies in a calm and noble 
attitude. They had a thousand Occasions for viewing 
beautiful bodies of men in beautiful poses, at die gym- 
nasium, in the army, in the sacred dances and choruses. 
They studied them and learned to r^rodnee tlmn; 00 
one has ever better executed the human body. 

Usdally in a Greek statue the head is small, die face ' 
without emotion and dull. The Gr^s did not sedl*i 
as we do, the expression of the face; th^ strove 
beauty of line and did not sacrifice the linfim for the 
head. In a Gredc statue it is the whole body tfia* jf 
beautiful. 


‘ Evan m the second ceatofy afto the Bomass had 
Greece to adorn their palaces, there WeMlUMy tUMStOKM «' 
statues in the Greek cities. iJFv. 

* It is not certain .that the Apolto Belvid^ tntf not a RcoUta 
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Pottery, — The Greeks came to make pottery a rfeal 
art. They called it Ceramics (the jitter’s ait), and 
this name is still preserved. » Pottery had not the 
same esteem in Greece as the other arts, but for us it 
has the great advantage of being better known than 
the others. While temples and statues fell into ruin, 
the acliievements of Greek potters are preserved in the 
tombs. This is where they are found today. Al- 
ready more th^p 20 ,ocxd specimens have been collected 
in all tlie museums of Europe. They are of two sorts : 

1. Painted vases, with black or red figures, of all 
sizes and every form ; 

2 . Statuettes of baked earth ; hardly known twenty 
years ago, they have now attained almost to celebrity 
since the discovery of the charming figurines of 
Tanagra in Boeotia, The most of them are fittle idols, 
but some represent children or women. 

Painting. — There were illustrious painters in 
Greece — Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Apelles. We know 
Jittle of them beyond some anecdotes, often doubtful, 
and some descriptions of pictures. To obtain an im- 
pression of Greek painting we are limited to the 
frescoes found :n the houses of Pompeiv an Italian 
city of the first century of our era. This amounts to 
the same as saving we know nothing of it. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE GREEKS IN THE ORIMT 

ASIA BEFORE ALEXANDER 

Decadence of the Persian Empire. — The Greeks, «i- 
gaged in strife, ceased to attack the Great King; thqfj 
even received their orders from him. But the Per- 
sian empire still continued to become enfeebled. The 
satraps no longer obeyed the government; each had 
his court, his ireasure, his army, made war accordit^ 
to his fancy, and in short, became a little king in his 
province. ,\Vhen the Great King desired to remove 
a satrap, he had scarcely any way of doing it except 
by assassinating him. The Persians themselves were 
no longer that nation before w'hich all the Asiatic peo- 
ples were wont to tremble. Xenophon, a Greet cap- 
tain, who had been in their pay, describes them as 
follows : “They recline on tapestries wearing gloves 
and furs. The nobles, for the sake of the pay, trans- 
form their porters, their bakers, and cooks into knights 
— even the valets who served them at table, dressed 
them or perfumed them. And so, although their 
armies were large, they were of no service, as is 
apparent from the fact that their enemies ttavcrsed 
the empire more fr^y than dieir fri&ds. aoL 

longer dared to fight. The infantry # It^ierily 
equipped with buckler, sword, and 
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courage to use them. The drivers of chariots before 
facing the enemy basely allowed themselves to be 
overthrown at' once or leaped down from the cars, so 
that these being no longer under control injured the 
Persians - more than the enemy. For the rest, the 
Persians do not disguise their military weakness, they 
concede their inferiority and do not dare to take the 
field except there are Greeks in their, army. They 
havfe for their maxim ‘never to fight Greeks without 
Greek auxiliaries on their side.' ” 

Expedition of the Ten Thousand. — Hiis weakness 
was very apparent when in 400 Cyrus, brother of the 
Great King Artaxerxes, marched against him to secure 
his throne. There were tlien some thousands of ad- 
venturers or Greek exiles who hired themselves as 
mercenaries. Cyrus retained ten thousand of them. 
Xenophon, one of their number, has written the story 
of their expedition. 

This army cro.ssed the whole of Asia even to the 
Euphrates without resistance from any one.^ They 
at last came to battle near Babylon. ’’The Greeks ac- 
cording to their habit broke into a run, raising the 
w^ar-cry. The barbarians took flight before the 
Greeks had come even within bow-shot. The Gredcs 
followed in pursuit urging one dhotlier to keep nmks. 

* An episode told by Xenophon shows what fear the Greeks 
inspired. One day, to make a display before the queen of 
Cihda, Cyrus had his Greeks drawn up in battle array. “They 
all had their brazen helmets, their tumcs of purptt, their deani* 
ioff G^elds and g^ves. The trumpet sounded, and the 8<ndier4L 
with arms in action, began the charge; hastening their steps and 
raising the war-c^, they broke into a nm. The rarberians ww* 
terrified; the CUician queen fied from her chariot, the merclymte 
of the market abandoning their goods took to fiij^t, ana ib* 
Greeki returned witih teugoter to taeir 
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Wlien the war-chariots attacked them, they opened 
aieir ranks and let tliem through. Not a Gredc re- 
ceived the least stroke with the exception of one only 
who was wounded with an arrow. Cyrus was killed; 
his army disbanded without fighting, and the Greeks 
remained alone in the heart of a hostile country 
tlireatened by a large ai:my. And yet the Persians 
did not dcre to attack them, but treacherously killed 
their five generals, twenty captains, and two hundred 
soldiers who had come to conclude a truce. 

The friendless mercenaries elected new chiefs, 
burnCvi their tents and tlreir chariots, and began their 
retr< '^ They broke into the rugged mountains of 
Ann. m:i, and notwithstanding famine, snow, and the 
arrows of the natives w'ho did not wish to let them 
pass, they came to the Black Sea and returned to 
Greece after traversing the whole Persian empire. At 
their return 399 ) their number amounted still to 
8,000. 

Agesilaus. — Three years after, Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, with a small army invaded the rich country 
of Asia Miivjr, Lydia, and Phryct'a. lie fought the 
satraps and was about to invade A.sia when the Spar- 
tans ordered his return to fight the armies of Thebes 
and Athens. Agesilaus was the first of the Greeks to 
dream of conquering Persia. He w'as distressed to 
see the Greeks fighting among themselves. When 
they announced to him tlie victory at Corinth where 
but eight Spartans had perished and 10,000 of the 
enemy, instead of rejoicing he sighed apd said, “Alas, 
-wnhapi^ Greece, to have lost enough men to have 
subjugated all the barbarians I” He refused one d«ty 
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to destroy a (»feek city. “If we extcnninate all the 
Greeks who fail of their duty/’ said he, “where shall 
we find tlie men to vanquish the barbarians?” Tliis 
feeling w'as rare at that time. In relating these words 
of Agesilaus Xenophon, his biographer, ex(%ums, 
“Who else regankd it as a misfortune to conquer 
when he was making war on peoples of his.own race?” 


CONQUEST OF ASIA BY ALEXANDER 

Macedon — Sparta ;tnd Athens, exhausted by a cen- 
tury of wars, had abandoned tite C(»ntest against the 
king of Persia. A new people resumed it and brought 
it to an end ; these w ere i!ie Macedonians, They were 
a very rude people, crude, similar to the ancient Do- 
rians, a people of shepiie»-ds and soldiers. They lived 
far to the north of Greece in two great valleys that 
opened to the sea. The Greeks had little regard for 
them, rating them as half barbarians ; but since tlie 
kings of Macedon called themsclve.s sons of IJ,erakle.s 
they had been permitted to run their horses in the 
races of the Olympian games. This gave them stand- 
ing as Greeks. 

Philip of MacedoiL — These kmgs ruling in the in- 
terior, remote from the sea. had had but little part in 
the wars of the Greeks. But in 359 b.c. Philip 
ascended the throne of Macedon, a man young, active, 
bold, and ambitions, Philip had three aims: 

1. iTo develop a strong army ; 

2. iTo conquer all tlie ports ou the coast of Macer 
donj 
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3. To force all the other Greeks to unite under hij 
command against the Persians. 

He consumed twenty-four yeaw in fulfilling these 
purposes and succeeded in all. .The Greeks let him 
alone, often even aided him; in every city he bribed 
partisans who spoke in his favor. “No fortress is 
impregnable,” said he, “if only pne can introduce 
within it a mule laden with gold.” And by these 
means he took one after another all the cities of north- 
ern Greece. 

Demosthenes. — The most illustrious opponent of 
Philip was the orator Demosthenes. The son of an 
aminrer, he was left an orphan sft the age of seven, 
and his guanlians had embezzled a part of his fortune. 
As soon as he gained his majority he entered a case 
against tlian and compelled them to restore the prop- 
erty. He studied the orations of Isaeus and tlie his- 
tory of Thucydides which he knew by heart. But 
when he sgoke at the public tribune he was received 
with shouts of laughter; his voice was too feeble and 
his breath too short. For several years he labored to 
discipline his voice. It is said that he shut himself up 
for months with head half shaved that he might not 
be tempted to go out, that he declaimed with pebbles in 
his mouth, and on the sea-shore, in order that his 
voice might rise above the uproar of the crowd. 
When he reappeared on the tribune, he was mSster of 
his voice, and. as he preserved the habit of carefully 
pr^aring all his orations, be ^ame the most finished 
and most potent orator of Greece, 

The party that then governed Athens^, whose diief 
was Phocion, wished to maintain the pea«: Athens had 
neither soldiers nor money enough to Ijrithstand the 



kijig q£ M|U»don. “I should cpvmspl you to tnidM 
war,” said Hiocion, “when you are ready for it." 
pernosthenes, however, misunderstood Philip, whom 
he regarded as a barbarian; lie placed himself at the 
se^n^ice of the party that wished to make war on him 
ana employed all his eloquence to move the Athenians 
frcim flieir policy vf peace. ]■ or fifteen years he seized 
every occasion to incite them to war; many of his 
speeches have no other object than an attack on Philip. 
He himself called these I’lnlijiiiics. and there are tlireo, 
of them. fThc raine Olyntbiacs has been applied to 
the orations lieli’.crc.l \'.it]i the purjiose of enlisting 
the Athenians in the aid of Olynthus when it was 
besieged by Philip.) The first Philippic i.s in 352. 
“W'hen, then, O Atlienians, will you l>e about your 
duty? W ill you always roam alxujt the public places 
asking one of another: What is the news? Ah! 
How can there be anydiing newer than the sight 
of a Aiacedonian conquering Athens and dominating 
Greece? I say, then, that you ought to equip fifty 
galleys and resolve, if necessary, to man them your- 
selves. Do not talk to me of an army of 10,000 or 
of 20,000 aliens that exists un'y on paper. I would 
have only citizen soldier.-..’’ 

In the third Philippic (341) -Demosthenes calls to 
the minds of the Athenians the progress made by 
Philip, thanks to their inaction. “When the Gretas 
once abused their power to oppress others, all Grc^e 
rose to prevent tliis injustice; and yet today we suf- 
fer an unworthy Macedonian, a barbarian of 3 batel 
race, to destroy Greek cities, celebrate the Pythian 
games, or have Uiem celebrated by his slav^ And 
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t^ie Greidks look on without doing anything, just as 
one sees hail falling while he prays tliat it may nert: 
touch him. Yon let him increase his power without 
taking a step to stop it, each regarding it a.s so raudi 
tipie gained when he is destroying another, inste^l of 
planning and working for the safety of Greece, 4(hen 
everybody knows tiiat the disaster will end with the 
inclusion of the most remote.” 

At last, when Philip had taken Elatea on the borders 
of Bceotia, the j:\tlienians, on the advice of Deraos- 
^thaies, determined to make war and to send envoys 
to Thebes. Demosthenes was at the head of the em- 
bassy; he met at Thebes an envoy come from Philip; 
the Thebans hesitated. Demosthenes besought them 
to bury the old cjunities and to think only of the safety 
of Greece, to defend its honor and its liberty. He per- 
suaded them, to an alliance with Athens and to under- 
take tlie war. A battle w'as fought at Cha’ronea in 
Bceotia, Demosthenes, then at tlie age of Tiity-eight, 
serving as a pri\ate hopUie. But the airay of the 
Athenians anti Thebans, levied in .haste, was not equal 
to the veterans of Philip and was thrown into rout. 

The Macedonian Supremacy. — Philip, victorious at 
Chjeronea, placed a garrison in Thcl)es and offered 
peace to Athens. He them entered th*; pt.]o|X)miesus 
and was received as a liberator among the peoples 
whom Sparta had oppresseti. From tliis time he met 
with no resistance. He came to Cprinth and as- 
sembled delegates from all the Greek states ,(337)' 
wept Sparta, 

» ThofB were two attemUies in Corinth— ihf first in 338, «h« 
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Here Philip published his project of leading a 
Greek army to the in\ asion of Persia. The delegates 
approved the proposition and made a general con- 
federation of all the Creek states. Each city was to 
gov|3Ti itself and to li\e„at peace with its neighbors. 
A general council was initiated to prevent wars, civil 
dissensions, proscriptions, and ctwfiscations. 

This confederacy made an alliance with the king 
• of Macedon and conferred on him the command of all 
the Greek troops and navies. Every Greek was pro- 
. hibited making war on Philip on pain of banishment. 

Alexander. — Philip of Macedon was assassinated in 
336. His sou Alexander was then twenty years old. 
Like all the Cl ocks of good family he was accustomed 
to athletic exercises, a vigorous fighter, an excellent 
horseman (he alone had been able to master Bucepha- 
lus, his war-horse) . But at tlie same time he was in- 
formed in politics, in eloquence, and in natural history, 
having had as teacher from his thirteenth to his seven- 
teenth year Aristotle, the greatest scholar of Greece. 
He read the Iliad with avidity, called this the guide 
to the military art, and desired to imitate its heroes. 
He was truly born to conquer, for he loved to fig^t 
and was ambitious to distinguish himself. His father 
said to him, “Macedon is too small to contain you.” 

The PhaUuix. — I’hilii/ left a powerful instrument 
'of conquest,,the Macedonian army, the best that Greece 
had seen. It comprised the phalanx of infantry and 
a corps of cavalry. 

iThe phalanx of Macedonians was formed of 16,000 
men ranged with 1,000 in front and 16 men deep. 
Each had a sarissa, a spear about twenty feet in length.' 
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On- the field of Lattle the Mac^caiians, instead of 
marching on the enemy facing all in the same direc- 
tion, held themsdves in portion and presented thetf 
pikes to the enemy on all sides, those in the rear couc^ 
ing their spears above the heads of the men of the 
forward ranks. The phalanx resembled “a monstrous 
beast bristling with iron,” against which the enemy 
was to throw itself. While the phalanx guarded the 
field of battle, Alexander charged the enemy at the 
head of his cavalry. This Macedonian cavalry was 
a distinguished body formed of young nobles. 

Departure of Alexander. — Alexander started in the 
spring of 334 with 30,000 infantry (the greater part 
of the.se Macedonians) and 4,500 knights; he carried 
only seventy talents (less than eighty thou.sand dol- 
lars) and supplies for forty days. He had to combat 
not only the crowd of ill-armed peoples ^ch as Xerxes 
had brouglit together, but an army of 50,000 Greeks 
enrolled in the service of the Gfeat King under a 
competent general, Memnon of Rhodes. These 
Greeks might have withstood the invasion of Alex- 
ander, but Memnon died and his army dispersed. 
Alexander, delivered from his only dangerous oppo- 
nent, conquered the Persian empire in two years. 

Victories of Granicus, Issus, and Atbela, — ^Three vic- 
tories gave the empire to Alexander. In Asia Minor 
he overthrew the Persian t'oops stationed behind the 
riyer Granicus (May, 333). At Issus, in tlie ravines 
if*CJIicia, he routed King Darius antf his army of 
600,000 men (Noveml)er, 333). At Aid)ela, near the 
Tigris, he scattered and massacred a {^ill more nu- 
merous army ^31). , ' ' 
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This was a repetition of the. Median wars. ThI 
Persian army was ill equipped and knew nothing ol 
manoeuvring; it was embarrassed with its mass of 
soldiers, valets, and baggage. The picked troops 
alone gave battle, the rest were scattered and mas- 
sacred. IJctwcen the battles the conquest was dllly 
a triumphal progress. .\'ubo<ly resisted (except the 
city of Tyre, conin "rcial rival of the Greeks) ; what 
cared the peoples of tlie empire whether they were sub- 
ject to Darius or Alexander ? Each victory gave ;\.lex- 
ander the whole oi the ontntry: the Granicus opened 
'Asia Minor. Issus Syria and Egyj)!, Arbela the rest of 
the empire. 

Death cf Alexander. — Master now of the Persian 
empire Alexander regarded liitnsolf as the heir of the 
Great King. He as-sunied Persian dress,' adopted the 
cerciuoiiit-' ' i '' • Pc. >' m .an 1 compelled his 

Greek generals :o pi -.ruio tbcnsclves before him 
according to Persian iis.'tge. lie married a woman 
of the land and united ciglny of ; officers to daugh- 
ters of the Persian ncbles. lie aimed to extend his 
empire to the farthest limits of jhe ancient kings and 
advanced even to India, warring with the combative 
natives. After his return with his army to Babylon 
(324), he died at t!ie age of thirty-three, succumbing 
to a fever of brief diir.ition (323). 

Projects of Alexander.— It is very difficult to know 
exactly what Alexander’s purjjoscs were. Did he c^y| 
quer for the mere pleastire of it? Or did he 
plan ? Did he wish to fuse into one all the peoples of 
his empire? Was he following the example already 
set him by Persia? Or did he, perhaps, imitate tine 
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Great fong simply for vain-glory? And k) of his in-* 
tefttions we know nothing. But acts had Ik* 
suits. He founded seventy cities—many Alexatidrias 
in Egypt, in Tartary, and even in India. He distributed 
to his subjects the treasures that had been uselessly 
hoarded in the chests of the Great King. He ilimu- 
lated«jGreek scholars to study tlie plants, the animals, 
and the geography'’ of Asia. But what is of special 
importance, he prepared the peoples of the Orient to 
receive the language and customs of the Greeks. This 
is w’hy the title “Great’* has been assigned to Alcx- 
iinder. 


THE IIELLE?JES IN THE ORIENT 

Dissolution of the Empire of Alexander. — ^^Alexander 
had united under one master all tlic ancient world from 
the Adriatic to the Indus, from Egypt to the Caucasus. 
This vast empire endured only while he lived. Soon 
after his death his generals di-'puted as to who should 
.succeed him; they made war on one another for 
tw'cnty years, at first under the pretext of supporting 
some one of the house t)f Alexander — his brother, his 
son, his mother, his^ sisters or one of his wives, later 
openly in their own names. 

Eacli had on his side a part of the Macedonian 
army or sonfe of the Greek mercenary soiiHers. The 
Greeks wwe thus contending among theinseh'cs w'ho 
'Afibquld possess Asia. The inhabil;uits were indifferent 
in these wars as they had been in the strife between 
the Greeks and the Persians. Wltenl the war ceased, 
there remained but three generals; from the enqifrc 
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of jMexander each of them had carved for himself a 
great kingdom: Ptolemy had Egypt, Seleucus Syria, 
Lysimaclius Macedonia. Other .smaller kingdoms 
were already separated or detached themselves later : 
in Europe Epirtu; in '.sia Minor, Pontus, Bithynia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia. Pergaraos; in Persia, Bactriana 
and Parthia. Thus tlie empire of Alexander was dis- 
membered. 

The Hellenistic Kingdoms. — In these new kingdoms 
the king was a Greek ; accustomed to speak Greek, to 
adore the Greek gods, and to live in Greek fashion, he 
preserved his language, his religion, and his customs. 
His subjects were Asiatics, that is to say, barbarians; 
but he sought to makitain a Greek court about him ; he 
recruited his army with Greek mercenaries, his admin- 
istrative officers were Greeks, he invited to his court 
Greek poets, scholars, and artists. 

Already in the time of the Persian kings there were 
many Greeks in the empire as colonists, merchants, 
and especially soldiers. The Greek kings attracted 
still more of these. I'hcy came in such numbers that 
at last the natives adopted the costume, the religion, 
the manners, and even the language of the Greeks. 
The Orient ceased to be Asiatic, and became Hellenic. 
The Rornans found here in the first century B.c. only 
peoples like the Greeks and who spoke Greek.^ 

Alexandria. — The Greek kings of Egypt, desefend- 
ants of Ptolemy,® accepted the title of Pharaoh held 
by the ancient kings, wore the diadem, and, like 
the eaidier sovereigns, had themselves worshipped as 

‘The Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles composed in Asia 
Minor were written in Greek. 

’ They were called Lagidio from the father of Ptolemy 1. 
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children of the Sun. But they surrounded themselves 
with Greeks and founded their capital on Ac edge of 
the sea in a Greek city, Alexandria, a hew city estab- 
lished by the order of Alexander. 

Built on a simple plan, Alexandria was more regular 
than other Greek cities. The streets intersected at 
right angles ; a great highw'ay lOO feet broad and three 
and onc-lialf miles in length traversed the whole length 
of the city. It was bordered with great monuments — 
the Stailiuin where the public games were presented, 
the G)annasium, the Museum, and the Arsineuni. The 
harbor was enclosed with a dike nearly a mile long 
which united the mainland to the island of Pharos. 'At 
the very extremity of this island a tower of marble was 
erected, on the sianmit of which was maintained a fire 
always burning to guide the mariners who wished to 
enter the port. Alexandria superseded the Phoenician 
cities and became the great port of the entire world. 

The Museum. — I hc iluseum was an immense edifice 
of marble connected with the royal palace. The kings 
of Egypt purposed to make of it a great scientific insti- 
tution. 

The Milscum contained a great library.^ The chief 
librarian had a commission to buy all the books that he 
could find. Every book that entered Egypt was 
brought to the library; copyists transcribed the man- 
uscript and a copy w'as rendered the owner to indem- 
nify him. Thus fhey collected 400,000 volumes, an 

* The library of the Museum was burnt drm’ng the siege of 
Alexandria by Caesar. But it had a successor in the Serapeum 
which _ contained 300,000 volumes. Tliis is said to have been 
burnt in the seventh century by the Arabs. fThe tale of the de- 
struction of the library under orders of Omtt is doubtful. — En.] 
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unheard-of number before the int^ehtion of printing. 
.Until then tfie manuscripts of celebrated bodes WW(8 
scarce, always in danger of being lost; now it was 
.known where to find them. In the Museum were also 
a botanical and zodlngical garden, an astronomical 
^observatory, a dissecting room established notwith- 
standing the prejudices of the Egyj>tiaas, atid e\en a 
chemical laborafr-ry.^ 

‘ iThe Muscinn provided lodginirs f^ .r scholars, math- 
ematicians, astrf.nomcrs, jdiysicians, and grammarians. 
iTliey were snpp'Hled at the exi>ense of the state; often 
to show his e^tccln fur them the king dined with them. 
.These schnlars hehl conferences and gave lectures. 
’Auditors came from a'l parts of the Gnick world; it 
.was to Alc.'«andria lliat the youth, trere sent for in- 
struction. In the city were neaily 14,000 students. 

The iMuseuin was .it f nee a library, an academy, and 
a school — somctliiiig like a university. This sort of 
institution, coniuirm cu aigli among r..'. was before that 
time completely imhcard of. Alv.amdria. tlianks to its 
Museum, bcc.amc the i'cmlczvi-..- for all the Orientals 
— Greeks, Egyptian-'. Jev.c, and S.vr'ans; each brought 
there his religion, hi.- ]'Iul'.>opiiy, his science, and all 
were mingled together. Alcxanflria became and re- 
mained for several centuries the scientific and philo- 
sophical capital of the w orld. 

Pergamum. — The kingdom of Pergamum in Asia 
Minor was small and tveak. But rcrgamiim, its cap- 
ital, was, like Alexandria, a city of artists and of let- 
ters. .The sculptors of Pergamum constituted a cele- 

‘King Ptolemy Philade!pliii.s who had great fear of dakth 
passed many yews searclung for an elixir of life, 
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b’rated school in the third century before onr era.* 
Pergamuti), like Alexandria, possessed a great library 
where King Attains had assembled all the manuscripts 
of the ancient authors. 

It was at Pcrgamum that, to replace the papyrus on 
which down to that time thpy used to write, they in- 
vented the art of preparing skins. <■ This new paper of 
Pergamum was the parchment on which the man- 
uscripts of antiquity have been preserved. 

1 There still remain to us some of Ihe statues executed hy the 
orders of King Attains to commemorate lus victory over the 
Gauls of Asia* 



CHAPTER XVI 

iHE LAST YEARS OF GREECE 

DECADENCE OF THE GREEK CITIES 

Rich and Poor. — In almost all the Greek cities the 
domains, the shops of trade, the merchant ships, in 
short, all the sources of financial profit were in the 
hands of certain rich families. The other families, 
that is to say, the majority of the citizens,^ had neither 
lands nor money. What, then, could a poor citizen 
do to gain a livelihood ? Hire himself as a farmer, an 
artisan, or a sailoij? But the proprietors already had. 
their estates, their workshops, their merchantmen 
manned by slaves who served them much more cheaply 
than free laborers, for they fed them ill and did not 
pay them. Could he work on his own account? But 
money was very scarce ; he could not borrow, since in- 
terest was at the rate of ten per cent. Then, too, cus- 
tom, did not permit a citizen to* become an artisan. 
“Trade,”^^id the philosophers, “injures the body, en- 
feebles the soul and leaves no leisure to engage in 
public affairs.” “And so,” says Aristotle, “a well-con- 
stituted city ought not to receive the artisan into citi- 
zenship.” The citizens in Greece constituted a noble 

* In almost all the Greek cities 'there was no middle class. In 
this regard Athens with its thirteen thousand small proprietors 
is a remarkable exception. 
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class whose only honorable functions, like the nobles of 
ancient France, were to govern and go to v/ar; work- 
ing with the hands was degrading. Thus by the com- 
petition of slaves and their exalted situation the greater 
part of the citizens were reduced to extreme misery. 

Social Strife. — ^The poor governed the cities and had 
no means of living. The idea occurred to them to 
despoil the rich, and the latter, to resist them, organized 
associations. Then every Greek city was divided into 
two parties : the rich, called the minority, and the poor, 
called the majority or the people. Rich and poor hated 
one another and f(mght one another. ' When the poor 
got the upper hand, they exiled the rich and confis- 
cated their goo !s; often they even adopted these two 
radical measures : 

1. The abolition of debts; 

2 . A new partition of lands. 

The rich, when they returned to power, exiled the 
poor. In many cities they took this oath among them- 
selves : “I swear always to be an enemy to the people 
and to do them all the injury I can." 

No means were found of reconciling the two parties : 
the rich could not persuade themselves to surrender 
their property ; the poor were unwilling tp die of hun- 
ger. According to Aristotle all revolutions have their 
origin in the distribution of wealth. “Ever^ dvil 
war,” says Polybius, “is initiated to subvert wealth.” 

They fought savagely, as is always the case between 
neighbors. “At Miletus the poor were at first predom- 
inant and forced the ridi to flee the city. But after- 
wards, regretting that they had not killed them all, 
they took the children of the exiles, ass^bled them in 
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bams and had them troddep under the f^t o£ cattifr 
.The rich reentered the city and became qiasters of it 
In tlieir turn they seized the children of the popr, coated 
them witii pitch, and burned them alive.” 

Democracy and Oligarchy. — Each of the two parties 
— rich and poor — had its favorite form of government 
and set it in operation when the party held the city. 
The party of the rich was the Oligarchy which gave the 
government into the hands of a few people. That of 
the p(X>r was the Democracy winch gave the power to 
an assembly of the pooi>lo. Each (d the two parties 
n:aintained an nn.iei standing wi li the similar party in 
the other cities, 'rhvs wcic '' nned Ivo leagues which 
divided all the (;ieck Ciue.-.; i!ie kagne c4' tlie rich, or 
Oligarchy 'tl h-.igue of die p''.or, (jr Democracy. 
This regime hegan during tiie I ’ek'ponnesian War. 
Athens supivrmd the democratic party, Sparta the 
oligarchic, 'i'lr- ciiics iu which the jioor had the 
sovereignty aiUei! tlieui'.eUcs with Athen.s; the cities 
where the rich governed, \vidi Sjiaria. Thus at .Samos 
when the p.jor g.mtol .'.uprcmacy they slew two hun- 
dred of the loch, evk'd f.mr iuuulrcd of them, and 
confiscated their land.s and house.s. Samos then 
adopted a democratic government and allied itself wdth 
'Atlvns. The Spartan a.'-iny came to besiege SamoS, 
bringing' with it the ricli exiles of Samo-s who wished 
to rcthm to the city i>y force, 'j'he city w'as captured, 
set up an oligarchy, atul joined the league of Sparta. 

The Tyrants. — At length, the poor perceived thaf 
the democratic form of government did not give them 
strength enough to maintain the contest In naSst p| 
the cities they consented to receive a chief. !|'hi8 chi«i 
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liras called Tyrant. He governed as master without 
obeying any law, condemning to death, and confis- 
cating property at will. Mercenames defended him 
against his enemies. The following anecdote repre- 
sents the policy of tlie tyrants: “Pen'ander, tyrant oi.. 
Corinth, sent one day to Thrasybulus,. tjrant of 
Miletus, to ask what conduct he ought to follow in 
order to govern witli safety. Thrasybulus led the 
envoy into the field and walked with him through the 
wheat, striking off with his staff dll heads that were 
higher than the others. He sent off the envoy without 
further advice. Tlie messenger took him for a fool, 
bul Periander umlerstood : Tl:rasybulits was coimsel- 
ling liini to slay the principal citizens. 

Everywhere tlie rich were killed by the tyrant and 
their goc;d.s confiscated; often the wealth was dis- 
tributed anu'iig the poor. This is wliy the populace 
always sustained the tyrant. 

There were tyrants in Greece from the sixth cen-' 
tury; some, like Pisislratus, Polycrates, and Pittacus, 
were respected for their wisdom. At that time every 
man was called tyrant Avhu exercised absolute iwwer 
outside die limits of the constitution ; it was not a tide 
of reproacli. » 

But wh® toe tyrantc made incessant warfare on the 
rich they Ixscame sanguinary and so were detested. 
Their situation is depicted in the famous stor}' of Da- 
mocles. .This Damocles said to Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse, “You are the happiest of men.'’ “I will 
show you the delight of being a tyrant,” feplied Diony- 
sius, t He had Damocles served with a sumptuous feast 
and ordered his servants to show the g^iest the 
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honors as to himself. During the feast Damocles 
raised his eyes and perceived a sword suspended to 
the ceiling held only by a horse hair, and hanging 
directly over iv.s head. The comparison was a striking 
one — the lyraiif s life hung only by a thread. The 
rich, hi'' enemu-, \>".ilched for an opportunity to cut it, 
for it was rcgar.kd as praiseworthy to assassinate a 
tyrant, 'i his d:inj;ei irrilatci. him and made him sus- 
picious and cir.el. lie dared not trust anybody, be- 
lieved I'liiiscli secure only after the massacre of all his 
onemies, and cundemned the citirens to death on the 
‘lightest suspici-.n. TlAts the name tyrant became a 
synonym oi inju'iice. 

Exhaustion of Greece. — The civil wars between rich 
and poor continued for maily three centuries (430- 
.150 B.C.). Malty citizcii'i were massacred, a greater 
number e.s.ilerl. These exiles wandered about in pov- 
erty. Knowing no trade but that cd' a soldier, they 
entered as mercenaries into the armies of Sparta, 
Athens, tiie Great King, the Persian satraps — in short, 
of an3’l)ody who would hire them, ff here were 50,- 
000 Greeks in the service of Darius against Alexander. 
It was seldom that such men returned to tlieir own 
country. ijj 

'I'hus the cities lo't their peojjle. At the same time”' 
families became smaller, many men preferring not to 
mtirry or raise children, others having but one or two. 
“Is not this,’’ says Polybius, “the root of the evil., tliat 
of these two children war or sickness removes one, 
then the home becomes deserted and the city en- 
feebled?” A time came when there were no longer 
enough citizens in tlie towns to resist a conqueror. 
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Me C^Eedc Iieagtte<.^The' most dibceitiing of tlie 
tSredcs <»inraenced to see the danger during toe si&- 
tmd war of iflome with Cmto^e. In an assembly held 
at Naupaictus in 207 b.c. a Greek orator said, “Tam 
your eyes to the Ocddeat; the Romans mid Cartha- 
gihi^ ioe disputing something else than the pos« 
Session a#dtaly. A cloud is forming on that coas^ it 
increases, and impends over Greece." 

The Greek cities at this time grouped themstSves in 
two leagues hostile to each other. Two little peoples, 

• toe .iEtdlians and Adiseans, had the direction of them; 
they commanded the armies and determined on peace 
and war, just as Athens and Sparta once did. Each 
league supported in the Greek states one of the two 
political parties— the i^tofian League the democratic, 
toe Achaean League* the oligarchical. 

Tlti Sesuui AHIw — N either of the two leagues was 
stra^ mough to unite aU the Greek states. The 
RomattiS toen appeared. Philip, the king of Macedon 
(197), and later AnHochus,* the king of Syria (193- 
169), made war on them. Both were beaten. Rome 
destroyed their amdts and made toon surrender their 
fleets. 
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Pefseus,%e new king of Macedcwi was eoiikpSj|sd, 
made prisoner, and his kingdom overthrow ^67).*, 
The Greeks made no effort to unite for the c<»iimon de- 
fence; rich and poor persisted in their strife, and each 
hated the other more than the foreigner, iThe demo- 
cratic party allied itself with Macedon, the oligarchical 
party called in the Romans.^ iWhile the Theban dem- 
ocrats were fighting in the army of Philip, the Theban , 
oligarchs opened the town to the Roman general. At 
Rhodes all were condemned to death who^jpad acted 
or sjtoken against Rome. Even among the Ach^^, 
Callicrates, a parfisan of the Romans, priepared 'a list 
of a thousand citizens whom he accused of having, 
been favorable to Perseus; these suspects were sent 
to Rome where they were held twenty years without 
trial. 

The Last Fight — The Romans were not at first in- 
trcSuced as enemies. In 197 the consul Flamininus, 
after conquering the king of Wacedon, betook himself 
to the Isthmus of Corinth and before the Greeks as- 
sembled to celebrate the games, proclaimed that “all 
the Greek peoples were free." The crowd in transports 
pf joy approached Pdamininus to thank him; they 
wished to salute their liberator, see his form, touch 
his hand; crowns and garland! were cast upon him. 
iThe pressure upon him was so great that he was nearly 
suffocated. 

* The decisive battle (P3rdna) was fottght in 168. Peiieus 
walked in the triumph of Paullus the next year.— -E d.' 

’ The party policies of the Greeks of this peri^ were hardly 
clearly drawn as the above would seem to indicate. Thus the 
Achaean League allied itself with l>facedga against the iBtollaas 
and against Sparta. The .^toliaas leagued with, the Rcnaaat . 

Macedon.— Eo. 



'-fZwsICbfflans seeing themselves in eontfol sooitf 
wislied to command. The rich freely recognized th«i* 
sovereignty; Rome served them by shapering thf ; 
party of the poor. This endured for for^ years. At 
last in 147, Rome being engaged wiA Chrthage, the 
democratic party gained the mastery in^ Greece and 
declared war on the Romans. A part of the Gredcs 
were panic-stricken; many came before the Roman 
' St^kliers denouncing their compatriots and themselves ; 
others beMijok themselves to a safe distance from the 
cities ; some hurled themselves into wells or over preci- 
pices. The leaders of the opposition confiscated the 
property of the rich, abolished debts, and gave arms to 
the slaves. It was a desperate contest. Once over- 
come, the Achaeans reassembled an army and marched 
to the combat with their wives and children. The gen- 
eral Dioeus shut himself in his house with his whole 
family and set fire to the building. Corinth had been 
the centre of tlie resistance; the Romans «itered it, 
massacred the men, and sold the women and children as 
slaves. The city full of masterpieces of art was pil- 
laged and burnt; pictures of the great painters were 
thrown into die dust, Roman soldiers lying on them ' 
and playing at dice. 


{THE HELLENES IN THE OCCIDENT . 

fnitmiee Greece en Home*— The Romans at the 
time , of their conquest of the Gredu were;|till only sol- 
diei^ pessanitS) and merchants ; hal np statues, 
imunumnts, 1^ or philosc^hy, Allt;bis, 

{mind among t^ Gieeks. Rcune 



'$» :^-Kkyr ■’>' ''ancient ‘cmLiufmi 

tate thes^ as the Assyrian conqu^ors imitatcidi the 
Chaldeans, as the Persians did the Assyrians. The 
Romans kept their costume, tongue, and religion, and 
j never confused these with those of the Gredks. But 
thousands of Greek scholars and artists came to es- 
tabli^ tlMmselves in Rome and to open schools of 
literature and of eloquence. Later it was the fashicui 
for the youth of the great Roman families to go as 
stud^its to the schools of Athens and Alexandria. 
Thus the arts and science of the Greeks WWe grad- 
ually introduced into Rome. “Vanquished Greece 
overcame her savage conqiieror,” says Horace, the 
Roman pcc “she brouglit the arts to uncultured 
Latniin.” 

/krclui‘’Cture.~T]ie Ronians had a national arch- 
itecture. Put they tn^frowed the column from the 
Greeks and often imitated their buildings. Many 
Rotrian temples’ resen* )ic a Greek temple. 

A u'ealthy Roman ’s house is composed ordinarily 
o. two parts: the first, the ancient Roman house; the 
^■her is c>nly a Greek house added to the first 

Sculpture. — The Greeks had thousands ol statues, 
in temples, .squares of the city, gymnasia, and in their 
dv.eliings. ‘■The Romans regarded themselves as, the 
owners of everytliing that had belonged to the van- 
qiiiihed people. Their generals, therefore, removed a 
great mmiber of statues, transporting them to the 
t«nples and the porticos of Rome. In the 
of JEmilius PauHus, victor over the king of Macedon 
(Pemeus), a notable specfade two hoadred and 
fifty cars full of sthtues and paintings, s 

Soon the Rom^ms t>ecame accustomed to odciftt 



great noble visbed to bicve tfaem smd 

.fave cottuninikmior tliem to Cijr<t!cls Thtia 

. a Romanet^ndl of tco^Xure was i^bkb^eoar 

tinued to Jantate aocieot Gredc tno^c^ Andf^o 
•iGriredc sctdi^tnce, a little fduatcd aad.4KSfigated« which 
iim Bpres^ oviw all the Rcsiuuis« 

];titmtai«r-~The pld^t tatw wt^t^iwas: a,<3redc, 
I^ivius 'Androtucus, a freedmaiv ]^.acl)ocdiBasier# aad 
later an ictor.. The first woriss in Latin w^ traoar 
lations from the Greek. Livius Andronictts had itans* 
lated the C)d)rssey and several tragedies. IhO Roman 
pe<q)le took pleasure in Greek pieco and would have 
no others. Even the Roman audior$ who wrc^ for: 
the theatre did nothing but translate or iurtm^ Ckeiek 
tragedies and cmnedies. Thus the celebrated ^>^0<i|| 
of Plautus and of Terence are imitations pf the oon^' 
edies of Menander and of D^hilus, now- lost to us« 
The Romans imitated, also die Gredc historians. 
For a long time it was the fMhion to wnte histcat> 
even Roman history, in Gredc. 

only great Roman poets dedarO thentselv^ 
pupils of the &eeks, Lucretius writes |(riy tO' ex- 
pound thephiloso|hy of Epicnrus; Catullus inutatos d||l 
poetoof Alexander; Vergil, Theocritw and^^teoT? 
Horace translates the odes of the Gredt ^ ‘ 

Epicureans and Shd^The Romai^W aW«^: 
and literal sjhrit, hidjilferent to and 

metaphysics. took interest in G^^^osophy : 
mdy so f^ as tbeyjhl£||ired hi had a beang.on mord& 
..Epkmeaas were , two of «jGre^' 



tire, is* die supreme good, not seiisttal pfeaSuro^MliM' 
the calm and reasonable pleasure of the temperate man ; 
happiness consists in the quiet enjo^nnent of a peace* 
ful life, surrounded with friends and without coneera 
for .imaginary goods. For the Stoics the supreme 
good is virtue, which consists in conducting one's self 
according to reason, with a view to the good of die' 
whole universe. Riches, honor, health, beauty, all the 
goods of earth are nothing for the wise man ; even if 
one torture him, he remains happy in the possession 
of the true good. 

The Romans took sides for one or the other phi- 
losophy, usually without thoroughly compreliending 
either. Those who passed for Epicureans spent their 
lives in eating and drinking and even compared them- 
M^elves to swine. Those calling themselves Stoics, like 
Cato and Brutus, affected a rude language, a solemn 
demeanor and jemphasized the evils of life, Never- 
tlieless these doctrines, spreading gradually, aided in 
destroying certain prejudices of the Romans. Epi- 
cureans and Stoics were in harmony on two points: 
they disdained the ancient religion and taught that aH 
mai are equal, slaves or citizens. Greeks or barbarians. 
Their Roman disciples renounced in tlieir school cer- 
tain old superstitions, and learned to show theraselt’es 
less cruel to their slaves, less insolent toward other 
peoples. 

The conquest of Greece by the Romans gave thearts, 
letters, and morals of the Greeks curi-ency in the west, 
just as the conquest of» the Persian empire by the 
Greeks had carried their language, customs, and re- 
ligion into the Orient. :\v 



CHAPTER XVH 

ROMB 

•ANaENT PEOPLES OE ITALt* 

THE ETRUSCANS 

Etreria^The word Italy never signify fof 
dents the same as for us : the Po Valley (Piedmont mkL 
Lombardy) was a part of Gaul. The frontier couatt;j| 
at the north was Tuscany. The Etruscans who dwelt 
thare have left it their name (Tusd). 

Etruria was a country at once warm and humid j the 
atmosf^ere hung heavily over the inhabitants. Tht 
region on die shore of the sea where the Etmscaaf 
had most of their ‘dties is the famous Maretnmb, ^ 
wonderfully fertile area, covered with beautiful ftMnaitli^ 
but where the water having no outlet forms nui^hSbiC#. 
that poison the air. 'Tn the Maremma,” says*'tl|i 
Italian proverb, “one gets rich in a year, but die* fit 
six months,” 

Xhe Etruscan People,— The Etruscans were for the 
undents, and are still for. us, a mysterious people,' 
They had no resemblance to thdr neighbors, and doubbf 
less |bey came from a distaara— drom Germany, AsW 
w, ^Bgypt; all flM^ qpiniona^ve jbeen main- 
taitlli^.but no one of ||im is demdi^ted. ^ , 

, 4^. ^orant 'e^foC die wuafe that tl^| 

spob^ Ther Iw 




bW- th#Btroi^ 9 ^ 

oatnesi a»d di«se are^top short to 

langta^ , ,' -■ '' 

. .The EWscans established twdve in Tttscar^i • 

\ tuiited in a confederation, each .ih( own foi|rea9^ 
its king, and its govoiraent. .They had colomes cin 
both coasts, twelve in Campania in the vichiit^ o| 
Naples, and twelve more in the valley of the Pa , 
Btruscan Tomb3,-^Therd remain to us irpm tibe 
; Etruscans only city walls and tombs. 

When an Etruscan tomb is opened, one pti^vee a 
;porch supported by columns and behind this chamb^S 
with couches, and bodies laid on these. Round about 
are ornaments of gold, ivory, and amber; purple cloths, 
utensils, and especially large painted vases. On the, 
walls are paintings of combats, games, banquets, and 
fantastic scenes. . . : 

Industry and Conmerce.;-The Etruscans knew how 
to turn their fertile soil to some account, but they w»e 
' •for the most part mariners and traders. like the 
• 'Piicenicians they made long journej'S to seek the ivory . 

’ of India, amber from the Baltic, tin, the Pb^dan 
.^purple, Egyptian jewels adorned with hiero|^|^i^ 
and «'en ostrich eggs. All these objects arc Ut 
their tombs. Their navies sailed to the south as fi|r '' 
as Sicily. The Greeks hated then and cijled 
“savage Tyrrhenians” or "Etruscan pittit^.” 
time every mariner on occasion was pirate; . 
the Etruscans were especially interested to '^u^e 
Greeks so that they mij^t keep fbr 
trade of the west coast of Italy. . , - 

The famous Etrusw vases, whidilunwj^^^ 










lousand to enridi our 
hi Greek vases, but manufaxt^ed 1^-, 
tl^ Stniscans. They represent eceites froiu C^ede 
mythology, especially the combats abot^ tit'foy; ^ , 
ii)j»|^ ,figures;are in red on a black ground- ; 

' E elpljw^jr^^ e Etroscans. were a sonibrc people; 
Their*fora pf^ st^i^, often malevolent. The two 
mostejcalted gods were • ‘the veiled deities,” of whom 
we know nothing, ji^sJo^’these ware the gods who 
hurled die lightning and .^eSe'form a council of twelve 
gods. Under the earth,' in' '^e abode of the dead, 
were gods of evil omai. These are r^resented on the 
Etruscan vases. The king of the lower world, Man- 
tus, a winged genius, sits witli crown on his head smd 
torch in his b;md. Other demons armed with sword 
or club with serpents in their hands receive the loula 
of the dead; the principal of these under the, name 
Charun '(the Qiaron of the Greeks), an old man of 
hideous form, bears a heavy mallet to strike his victim^ 
(pie souls, of; the dead (the Manes) issue from, the 
ilower world three days^^the year, wandering;||toitt 
the <^|rth, terrifying thiiRrlng and doi|g' ^| ^ 

HunMakyictims are offered to aji^iSe 


^ fafflpulf4 

tomans 
|Of the d 

evil spirit naSiff Ti 



jiatorial combms wl 
eii^gin in bloody | 

scansni^ to say a little 
issued ojaibilay. from a furrow 



and revealed to |^Mi|jeople the secrets of ; 

hvitution. The 'i^uscaft called them- 

“^haruspices c^'lmgurs’had rules fcr predicting the 

victims, the,; 




v,_. , ,^'v;-,- 

but espeob^ (be flight of t^rds ('^i^CfMe^ 
their iiaiwe “augufs”).’] TTbe augur at first 'n^>laK3e 
turned to the north, holding a crooked staff in hiS hand, 
describes a lihewhich cuts the heavens in two sectional 
the part to the right is favorable, to the left unfiftvdat^ 
able. A second line cutting the first at rif^t angles, 
and others parallel to these form in tiie heavens a 
square whidi was called the Temple. The augur re- 
garded the birds that flew in this sqUhre : some like the 
eagle have a lucky significance; others like the owl 
presage evil 

The Etruscans predicted the future destiny of their 
own pe<^le. They are the only people of antiquity 
who did not expect that they were to persist ftjrever. 
Etruria, tliey said, was to endure ten centuries. These 


centuries were not of exactly one hundred years each, 
but certain signs marked the end of each period. In 
the year 44, the, year of the death of Caesar, a comet 
appeared; an Etruscan haruspex stated to the Ebmans 
‘ in an assembly of the people that this comet announced 
the end of the ninth centur ^ and the beginning of the 
tenA die last, of the Etrusc^l^ieople. 

iB OTe M f .flf the Etruscans. — ^The Romans, a scmi- 
barbauoqi people, always imitated their more cUfiiz^ 
neighboii^ Etf uscans. They ’drew from them e^- 

’:cially the^ forms of their religion: the^-costume of the 
priests and of the magistrates, tlie relij^bus rit^^ and 
die art of divining the future fr<OT birds (the ausj^s) . 
When the Romans found a ci^,: diey dbsen^ 
E^scan rites: the fom^er tsracee a square 
with a plough with s^re of bronae; ^wn by„ 
bull and a tvhite heifv. Keai foUowthe fban^ii^iP^; 



’t'T . I , ' -» 'it ■ '*'’'<■'* Jt ''^ 

ca^,tiie,dfe® of’eatl^ ^tpim Jide 
iurrowrf The, whole ditch left by the plough is sacred 
and is aot to be crossed. To allow eateance tp tjxe €n* s 
jlijlCtettre, it is necessary that the founder break the ditch ' 
iak certain points, and He does this by lifting the plouj^^ * 
and carrying it an instant; the interval made in tlda.; 
manner remains profane and it becomes the gate,^y,-' 
which one enters. Rome itself was founded according', 
to these rites. It was called Roma Qiiadrata, and it.,^ 
was said that the founder had killed- his brother to , 
ptmish him for crossing the sacred furrow. Latch tiie 
limits of Roman colonies and of camps, and even the 
bounds of domains were always traced in conformity, ' 
with religious rules and with geometrical lines. 

The Roman religion was half Etruscan. The 
Fathers of the churcli were right, therefore, in calling 
‘ Etruria tlie “Mother of Superstitions.^^ 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 

Uxnbiians and Osc^. — In the rugged mountains of 
the Apennines,, to tfie^east and south of the Roman 
plain, resided numerous tribe.s. These peoples did not 
bear the same name and did not constitute a single 
nation. Tliey were* Umbrians, S^^nes, \'olscians. 
JEquians, IlernicaiLs, Mai*sians, and sait^ites. But alt 
spoke almost the same language, worshipp^ the same 
gods, and 'had similar customs. Like the Po^jans, 
Hindoos, and Gredcs, they were pjl Aryan race ; .se^ 
eluded in their nmuntains, remote -strangers, 
r^^ined like the Aryans of die ahfthot period; they 
flyedln groups^vith «;a^ed in die plabas^ 



)be fsowiiitcuns defb^ed them in time of w»r. ' 
wens brave martud jpeople, of simple snbsbkatM 
manners. They later constituted the strmispth of dib 
Homan armies. A prdverb ran : ‘'Who ootjld vaiM}.ui||^ 
tite Marsians without the Marsians ?" 

The Saered SprijBg. — In the midst of a pressmg 
danger^ the Sabines, according to a legend, believing 
their gods to be angry, decided to appease their dia» 
pleasitre by sacrihcing to the god of war and of death 
everylbing that was bom during a certain sprhig. 
This sacrifice was called a “Sacred Spring.” 'All the 
children bom in this year belonged to the god. Aj> . 
rived at the age of manhood, they left the country, 
and journeyed abroad. These exiles formed semal^ 
groups, each taking for guide one of the sacred animals 
of Italy, a woodpecker, a wolf, or a bull, and followed 
it as a messenger of the god. \\^ere the animal halted 
the band settled itself. Many peoples of Italy, it was 
said, had originated in these colonies of emigrants 
and still preserved tiie name of the animal which had 
led their ancestors. Such were;, the Hirpines (peopit 
of the wolf), the Picentines (people of the wood- 
pecker ), and the Samnitds whose capital was 
Bovianum (dtyof theox). * f 


The S amnif piiy^rThe Samnitm were dm most poww» 
ful of all. Settled in tlie Abruzzi, a paradijae for bfi- 
gantjlfb descended into the fertile' plaiiis of N^ilm 
and Of Apulia and put Etruscan and Grebk 
ransom. ' t’ \ , ' 

Samnites fought against 

centuriea; although alway» beatiii beiauawlbindtt^hiih' 




■'^y yeif'j’e^' 
kut 6pit ^ heroics. An old 
, iaatt hrot^ht to tteb diiel« .^ the .an^y & tiered bdol^' 
I ^tteit .on linen. Th^ formed in tlie interior of tim .. 
iesonp n wdll of linen, raised an alter in the midst of it,. 

. and arptmd this stood soldiers wrdi tmsheatlted iwdrd^ . 
; 4)Be by one the bratest of the warrbrs entered th^ 

‘ {nncmet They swore ifot to flee before the ctter%imd 

to kiU dje fttgitivesi Those who took flie oath, to the 
bnedbet of x6,Ooo, d(miied linen gfahnenfs. Thlig' was 
^ “lin^ lOflicm” ; it engaged in battle, mid 'was siat^h-^ 
tered to the^last man.. 

’ Tb» 0ne&i^ioi Itely#~AU south Italy was covered 
• wiA colonies, some, like Sybdris, Croton, and 
Tarentam, very populous and powerful. But the 
f^reeks Aid not v«iture on the Roman coast for fear of 
4he Etruscans. . Except the city of Cumst the Gredc 
wkmies down t gthe third centOji;y had aliimst no rela- 
items with the Romans, 

, , The LatimL^oTlie Latins dwelt in the country . 6f hills 
imd ravines to the south of the Tiberi called today the 
Roman Oimp^goa. They were a small peofde, thdr 
' te^itory ewnprising no more than one hundred squat* 
miles. They were of the same race as the other Itel-# 

, i^s, similar to them' in language, religiort, and yaaa?^ 
.'^s*‘hut slightly more advanced in civiHzation. They' 
cidtlvated tiie soil and bu8t strong 'fttey sj^ 

^ themselves into little independent "peoples. Eaclf , 
^ 1^*1* territoty, its ci% and its govfern^ 
- Tliis lakiiature state was ctf^ a'dty* tTfir^' 

a’ “ 
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'"Every year th^ celebrated^ commit le^v^''|)irhea. 
tbeir delegates, assembled at Alba, sacrtlBced bull id 
honor of Iheir ccamfton god, the Latin r . 

Rome.->iQn the frontier of Latitim, wi the bord^ 
of Etruria, in the marshy plain studded wWi hillathaL 
followed the Tiber, rose the city of Rom^'>i^ie central 
of the Roman people scattered in the plain. The lantU 
was malarial and dreary ; but the situation was goodjf 
The Tiber served as a barrier against the enemy from 
Etruria, tl’e hills were fortresses. The sea was but si* 
leagues away, far enough to escape fear of pirates, and 
near enough to permit the transportation of mo'chan- 
dise. The port of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber was 
a suburb of Rome, as Piraeus was of Atlicns. The 
locality was therefore agreeable to a people of soldiers 
and merchants. 


Roma Quadrata and the Capitol. — Of the first cen^ 
turies of Rome vit know only some legends, and the 
Romans knew no more than we. Rome, ihey said, 
was a little square town, limited to the Palatine Hill. 
The founder whom they called Romulus had according 
to the Etruscan forms traced the circuit with the 
plough. Every year, on the 2xst of April, the Romans 
celebrated the anniversary of these ceremonies ; a pro- 
cession marched about the primnive enclosure and ^ 
priest fixed a nail in a temple in commemoraticai of it. 
It was calculated that the founding had occurred in the- 
year 754^ h.c. \ 

On the other hills facing the Palatine otber atiall 
cities rose. 'A band of Sabine mountaineens' 
lished themsdves on the Capitollfie, 

* Rather 753 s.c.— f-' - 



wer^ stQl Qtiwr pmgic&.' iyi smaU settlenaoits' 
coded ^th unitlng^ <m ||i^ 1^^ 

ttw wall was tmilt fc Itiicitide tb* aeven hflls. The 

f stpitol ^"tiiea fca: S^the what ttie Aetepn^ was for 
thens : here rose Ihe cdt Ihe three iM-otectiog 

ieities of the Jtmo, and .Mioeiwa, and 

the citadel that contained the treasure and the ar<^ves 
of the people. In laying the foundations, it was said 
there was found a human headfeeently deft frcan the 
body; this head was a presa;^^|^fat Rome shoidd be- 
come the heid of the world. , , 


‘There were three tribes in old JUbtOii, tlie !Rattmes on the 
Palatine, the Titles or Sabines on the Capitoline^ and the Lu- 
ceros; but whether the last were Etruscans or Ramnians or 
neither is tmcertain,-*-Eo. 



CHAPTER XVIH 


Tli« Roman Gods. — ^The Romans, like the Gred^ 
believi'd that everyth^i|||^|t|^ occurs in the world was 
the work of a dc^.^|4fl^^' place oi a God who directs 
the Avhole a deity for every j^re* 

nom(aion which t^i^ law. There was a divinity td 
maks the seed sp?'dut, another to protect the bontids oi 
the .ields, anotlier to ^add the fruits. Each had itf 
name, its sex, and its fictions. 

T^e principal gods w^ Jupiter, god of theJ^eavenj 
Jaims, the twp*faced god (the deity l>]^ais) j 
M?-rs, god of war; Mercury, god of trade S^Mcsw, g^ 
oil five ", Neptune, god of the sea; Ceres, goddes^.of 
grains,' the Earth, the Moon, J^o, and MinervaP'^ 

Below these were secondary deities, ^ome per- 
J sonified /luality — for eitrainffie, Yout^ Omcord, 

! Health, Peace. Others over a certain act m,i 

life: whim the infant came info “the world there wfiilfe: 
a god to teach him to speak, a goddess to teach him to 
drink, another charged, with knitting his bones, two to. 
accompany him to school, two to take him fa^e again. 


In short, there was a verit^le legicm of mincer spdci^ 


.deities, 

Other gods protected a city, a certain 
the ci^, a mountain, a forest f every river^. 

. ■ ids . ' 






(I'ee bad Its little local divittH^.- It is* 
aa old woman in a Latin romance ex^ 
claim, 't)trr dotmtry a s0 full of gods that it » mudi 
eSisier to find a god than a man.'* 

Fom of Ooiifc--The Romans, nnlike the Grecos, 
did not give their gods a precise form. For a long 
timft thwe was no idol in Rome; tlwy worshipped 
Jupiter under the form a rock, Mars imder that of 
a swotd. It Was later that they imitated the wooden 
statues of the Etruscans and the marbles of the Greeks. 
Perhaps they did not at first conceive of the gods as 
having human forms. 

Unlike the Greeks they did not imagine marriage 
and kinship among their gods ; they had no legends to 
tell of these relationships; they knew of no Olympus 
where the gods met together. The Latin langu^e 
had a very significant word for designating the gods;,, 
they were called Manifestations. T hey were the 
oiAJPMiSteEicm powe r. This 

is why they were formless, without family relation- 
ship, without legends. Everything that was known 
of the gods was that each controlled a mtural fcrcc 
and could benefit or injure men. 

Principles of the Roman Religioau-*-.The Roman was 
no lover of these pale and frigid abstractions; he even 
seemed to fear them. When he invoked them, he 
covered his face, perhaps that he might not see them. 
But he thought that they were potent and that they 
would render him servke, if he knew to 'please 
them. “The man whom the gods fetvoar,’*;«ays Plautus, 
“they cause to gain wctdA.” ( i 

Roman oo»cdNi«i religiwn as^ exchange 
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of ifcoH offices; the worshipper bi^gs aad 

homage, the god in return c<MjfersjK3«ic advantage.*' 
If afte-^ having made a present to the god the man 
receive'- nothing, he considers himself cheated. Dkar- 
ing the iHuess of Germanictis the people offered ^cti> 
iices tor hi;- restoration. When it was announced that 
Geimanicns vas dead, the people in their anger over- 
turned t'le alfars and cast tlie statues of the gods into 
the £ 1 ) eets, because they had not done what was ex- 
pects d oi them. And so in our day the Italian peasant 
abuses -he saint who does not give him what he asks. 

Worship. — Worship, therefore, consists in doic^ 
those things that please the gods. They are presentedj 
witli fruits, millc, wine, or animal sacrifices. Soriie-j 
times the statues of the gods arc brought from their 
temples. laid on couches, and served with a feast. As 
in Greece, magnificent homes (temples “) were built 
for them, ancl'diversions were arranged for them. 

Formalism.— But it is not enough tliat one make a 
costly offering to the gtxls. The Roman gods are 
ptinctilious as to form; they require that all the acts 
of worship, tlie sacrifices, games, dedications, shall 
proceed according to the ancient rules (the rites). 
[When one desires to offer a victim to Jupiter, one 
must select a white beast, sprfnkle salted meal Its 
head, and strike it with an axe; one must stand erect 


• A legend represents King Ntiina debafitw with JttpitB»lstbe 
terms of a contract: “You will sacii^ce a head to 

Jupiter- “Very well,*? says Kuma, head of an ohion t^t 
i aubalitake in my gaidea.” replies Jupiter, “but I 

something that pertains to a tnanul^ ^.**We will give you 
the tip of the hair.« “But it must aBvSifetS , “Then 
add to this a little hsh,?? JuxnteT lauglied und eceuMs^ted to tmfiit 

* In Rome, as in Qt^ece, the temp& was eaDiA a houfe. 
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1 tdtb iuui43 raised to heaven, the abode of Jupiter, and 
pronounce a sacred formula. If any part of the cere> 
monlal fails, the sacrifice is of no avail ; the god, it 
is thouglit, will have no pleasure in it. A magistrate 
may be celebrating games in honor of the protecting 
deities .of Rome ; “if he alters a word in his formula, 
if a flute-player rests, if the actor stops short, the 
games do not conform to the rites; they must be 
recommenced.”^ 

\nd so the prudent man secures the assistance of 
two priests, one to pronounce the formula, die other 
to follow the ritual accurately. 

Every year the Arval Brothers, a college of priests, 
assemble in a temple in the environs of Rome where 
they perform a sacred dance and recite a prayer; this 
is written in an archaic langtiage vifhich no one any 
longer comprehends, so much so that at the beginning 
of the ceremojiy a written formulary must be given 
to each of the prie.-.ts. And yet, e^■cr since the time 
that they ceased to comprehejid it, they continued 
to chant it without change. This is because the 
Romans hold before all to the letter of the law in 
dealing with their gods. This exactness in perform-j 
ing the prescribed ritual is for tliem their religion. 
And so they regarde<i*themselves as “the most religious 
of men.” “On all other points we are the inferiors or 
only tlie equals of other peoples, but we excel all in 
religion, that is, the worship we pay the gods.” 

Prayer. — When the Roman prays, it is not to lift his 
soul and feel himself in communion with a god, but 
to ask of him a service. He is conqeriaed, then, first 

, * The remark is Cicero’s. 
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to find the Ifbd who can «rider it, “It Is ' 

tant,” says Varro, “to know What god can aH b 
a special case as to know where the odpwiter add 
baker live.” Thus one must address Ceres if oae 
wants rich harvests, Mercury to make a fbtunt, Ifep- 
tune to have a happy voyage. Then the suppliant dons 
the proper garments, for the gods 'love neatness; hie 
brings an offering, for the gods 4ove not that one 
should come with empty hands. , Then, erect, die head 
veiled, the wrorshipper invokes the god. But he does 
not know the exact name^trf the god, for, say flie 
Rcanans, “no one knows the true names of the gods.'* 
He says, then, for example, “Jupiter, greatest and best, 
or whatever is the name that. thou preferrest 
Then he proposes his request, taking care to use always 
the clearest expressfoas so that the god may make no 
mistake. If a libatStt is offered, one says, “Receive 
the homage df tWfe wine that I am pouring” ; for the 
god might think that one would present other wine 
and keep this balk.' The prayers, too, are long, ver- 
bose, and full of n^titions. 

Omens, — ^The Romans, like the Gredcs, believe in 
omens. The gods, thej^tliink, know the future, and 
they send signs that permit men to divine them. Be- 
fore undertaking any act, the* Roman consults* die 
gods. The general about to engage in battle examines 
the entrails of victims ; the magistrates before holding 
an assembly regards the passiiig birds (called *1teking 
the auspices” ) . If the signs are dlVc^abb the gods are 
thought to approvt die ent^^l^; if not, thej^ ait 
against it. «The gods often send a idga that had 
not been requested Every unexpected jbenomenon 



' l| oC an event A comet af^ared be* 

toi^ mcr iieath of Caesar and was thought to have 
i ^tmioime!^' it 

' When the assembly of the |»eople deliberates and it 
thundery it is because Jupiter do^ not wish tlmt any- 
^ing ^all be decided on that day and tlie assanbly 
must dTssolvet The most insignificant fact may be 
interpreted as a, 'sign — a flash of lightning, a word 
overheard, “a rat crossing the road, a diviner met on Ae 
way. And so when Marcellus had determined on an 
enterprise, he had himself carried in a closed litter Aat 
he might be sure of not seeing anything which could 
' impose itself on him as a portent. 

These were not the superstitions of Ae populace; 
the republic supported six augurs diarged with pre- 
dicting Ae future. It carefully preserved a collection 
of • prophecies, the Sibylline Book.s. It had sac*- ■ 
diickens guarded by priests. No public act — assem- 
bly, election, deliberation — could be done wiAout Ae 
taking of jhe auspices, Aat is to say, observation of the 
flight of birds. In the year 195 it was learned Aat 
lightning had struck a temple of Jupiter and that it 
had hit a hair on Ae head of the statue of Hercules ; 
a governor wroA Aat a chicken with tliree feet had 
been hatAed; Ae s^te a^onbled to discuss Aese 
; portents. 

Thi FricaA.T*-Tbe pr jpst in Rome, as in Greece, is not 
wiA Ae care of souls^ he mdafs ^y for Ae 
service of Ae goj^. |le ghazds li^ aAninisters 
his property, and perifofins the ia hisTionor. 

'ITius’the guild of A$Saii| (Ae |pap«r^watches over 
* a. Aield whiA feU fnShL heaven, and whiA 
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was adored as an idol , 'every year they per£9jOB4i 4^e ' 
in arms, and this is their ^le function. ' ‘ 

The augurs predict the future. The pwitiifs stq)er- 
intend the ceremonies of worship; they regulate the 
calendar and fix the festivals to be celebrated on the 
various days of the year. . 

Neither the priests, the augurs, nor the pontiffs form 
a separate class. They are chosen from among ffte 
great families and continue to exercise all the functions 
of state — ^judging, presiding over assemblies, and com- 
manding armies. This is the reason that the Roman 
priests, potent as they were^did not constitute, as in 
Egypt, a sacerdotal caste. At .Rome it was a state 
religion, but not a government by* the priests. 

The Death — The Romans, like the Hindoos and the 
Greeks, believed that the soul survived the body. If 
care were taken to bury the body according to the 
proper rites, the soul went to the lower world and 
became a god ; otherwise the soul could not enter the 
abode of the dead, but returned to the earth terrifying 
tlie living and tormenting them untH suitable burial 
was performed. I’liny the Younger ^ relates tlie story 
of a ghost which haunted house and terrified to death 
all tlie inhabitants of the dwelling; a philosopher who 
was brave enongh to follow it discovered at the pjace 
where the* spectre stopped some bones which had not 
been buried in the proper mahner. The shade of the 
Emperor Caligula wandered in the gardens of the 
palace; it was necessary to disinter the body Md bury 
it anew in regular form. . ■ 

» Pliny,. Epistles, vU., See aautbar story in Plauttm's 
Mostellaru. 





Oilt the Dead^It was ql itnportahce, therefore^ 
to both the living and the dead that ihe rites should fee 
,<d)served. The famU;^ p£ ^ deceased erected a 
funeral pile, burned thi»H^ oh it, and placed the aslies 
in an um, which. was d^^ited in tlie tomb, a little^ 
diapel dedicated to the Manes,* i'Jg., the souls that had 
become gods. On fixed days of the year the relatives 
^came to the tomb to bring food; doubtless they be» 
i^lieved that the soul was in need of nourishment, foe 
wine and milk were poured otf the earth, flesh of vic- 
tims was burned, and vessels of milk and cakes were 
*left behind. These funei;^ ceremonies were perpetu- 
ated for an indefinite period; a family could not aban- 
don the souls of its ancestors, but continued to maintain 
their tomb and.thq funeral feasts. In return, these 
souls which had become gods loved and protected their 
posterity. Each fam.ily, therefore, had its guardian 
deities which they called Lares. 

' Cult of the Hearth. — Each family had a hearth, also, 

that it adored. For the Romans, is for the Hindoos,' 
fire was a god and the hearth an altar. The flame was 
to be maintained day and night, and' offerings made (OT 
the hearth of oil, fat, wine, and incense ; the fire then 
became brilliant and rose higher as if qouciidied b;y 
offering* 

^fqre beginning Rcanan 

god of the hearth, a part of ti»|Jbodi ^ 

poured ot^ h&n (this f as 

Ey«» -the sagptd i “ 

fore the and diered libation ; 

* jjt 
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Every Roman family had in its house a sanctuary 
where were to be found the Lares, the souls of th« 
ancestors, and the altar of the hearth. Rome also had 
its sacred hearth, called Vesta, an ancient word sig- 
nifying the hearth itself. Four virgins of the noblest 
families, the Vestals, were charged with keeping the 
hearth, for it was necessary that the flame should 
never be extinguished, and the care of it could be con- 
fided only to pure beings. If a Vestal broke her vow, 
she was buried alive in a cave, for she had commit- 
ted sacrilege and had endangered the whole Roman 
people. 

*■ THE FAMILY 

Religion of the Family. — ^All the members of a 
family render worship to the same ancestors and unite 
about the same hearth. They have therefore the same 
gods, and thc?e are their peculiar possession. The 
sanctuary where the Lares^ were kept was concealed in 
the house and no stranger was to approach it. Thus 
the Roman family was a little church; it had its re- 
ligion and its worship to which no others than its 
members had access. The ancient family was very 
different from the modem, having its basis in the prin- 
4|5^es of religion. 

‘ ‘‘"Itarriage. — TTie first rule of this religion is that one 
diould be the issue of a regular marriage if one is to 
have the fight of adoring the ancestors of the family. 
Roman marriage, therefore, is at the start a rdli^us 
ceremony. The father of the bride gives her aWaJ; 
outside the house when a procession conducts her to 

*Tltey were called the Penates, tbat ib to say, tile the 

intenco'. 
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llie JkW of tbe grocnn chantiii||^» aoetwt aacred 
xefraia; “Hymen, O Hymenr bride is dien 
led tefore ^ altar of the husbaml where .water dnd 
fire are presented, and there in die presmodilf d»e gods 
of the family die bride and groom divide between 
them a cake of meal. Marriage at this {leriod was 
called coiifarreatio ' (communion through die cake). 
Later another form of marriage was invented. 'A rda- 
tive of the bride in the presence of witnesses sells her 
to the husband who declares that he buys her for hia 
wife. iThis is marriage by sale (coemptio). 

For the Romans as for the Greeks marriage is at 
religious duty ; religion ordains that the family should 
not become extinct The Roman, therefore, declares 
when he marries that he takes his wife to perpetuate die . 
family through their children. A noble Roman who 
sincerely loved his wife repudiated 1^ because she 
brought him no children. -- ' 

The Roman Woman. — The Roman woman is never 
free. As a young girl, she belongs to her father who 
chooses her husband for her ; married, she comes under 
the power of her husband — the jurisconsults say she 
is under his “manus,” i.e., she is in the same position 
as his daughter. The woman always has a master 
who has the right of life and death over her. And yet 
she is never treated like a slave. She is die equal in 
digni^ of her husband; she is called the mo&er of 
die family (materiamiiias) just as her husband is 
calM ^ fadier of (pat<|fainilias). She 

is die ia tie home, as master. She. 

gives, lo slaves whom vridi aB i ; 

the of thi^ paih, 
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of bread, and the cooking. She sits in the seat of honor 
(the atrium), spins and weaves, apportions work to 
the slaves, watches the children, and directs the hoi^e. 
She is not excluded from association with the men, Iflce 
the Greek woman; she eats at the table with her hus- 
band, receives visitors, goes into town to dinner, ap- 
pears at the public ceremonies, at the theatre, and even 
at the courts. And still she is ordinarily uncultured ; 
the Romans do not care to instruct their daughters ; the 
quality which tliey most admire in woman is gravity, 
and on her tomb they write by way of eulogy, “She 
kept the house and spun linen,” 

The Children — The Roman child belongs to the 
fatlier like a piece of property. The father has the 
right of exposing him in the street. If he accepts the 
child, the latter is brought up at first in the house. 
. Girls remain hetje until marriage ; they spin and weave 
under the supervision of their mother. The boys walk 
to the fields with tlieir father and- exercise themselves 
in arms. The Romans are not an artistic people ; they 
require no more of their children than that they know 
how to read, write, and reckon; neither music nor 
poetry is taught them. Tliey are brought up to be 
sober, silent, modest in their demeanor, and obedient. 

The Father of the Family. — The master of the house 
was called by the Romans the father of the family. 
The paterfamilias is at once the proprietor of the 
domain, the priest of the cult of the ancestors, nad 
the sovereign of the family. He reigns as mastar 
in his house. He has theright of repudnUiidgJh^ 
of rejecting his children, of seUing them, and 
them at his pleasure He can talm for 



to them, everything that: his wife brings to him, 
and everything that his children gain; for, neither the 
wife nor the children may be prqjrietor^. Finally he 
has over them all’ the “right of life and death,” that is 
' to say, he is their only judge. If they ^nmit crime, 
it is not the magistrate who punishes them, but the 
father of the family who condemns tliem. One day 
(i86 B.c.) the Roman Senate decreed the penalty of 
death for all those who had participated in the drgies 
of the cult of Bacchus. .The 'men were executed, but 
for all the women who were discovered among the 
guilty, it was necessary that the Senate should address 
itself to the fathers of families, and it was these who 
condemned to death their waves or their daughters. 
“The husband,” said the eUler Cato, “is the judge of 
the wife, he can do with her as he will ; if she has com- 
mitted any fault, he chastises her; if she has drunk^ 
wine, he condemns her; if she Iras been unfaithful 
to him, he kills her.” When Catiline conspired against 
the Senate, a senator perceived that his own son had 
taken part in. the con-spiracy; he had him arrested, 
judged him, and condemned him to death. 

The power of the fatlier of the family endured as 
long as life; Ae son was never freed from it. Even 
if he ^came consul, he remained subject to the power 
of his father. When the fath^ died, the sons became; 
in turn fathers of families. As for the wife, she could 
.itev^r attain freedom ; she fell under the power of the,^, 
’heir<pf her husband; ^ could, thepi, become subject 
toh^os^son.; ■ 

* In the laaguage of the Soman law tiw wife, chi&ken, and 
^Ve9'^*a»aot Ifiw waiwuitera.^.''., ■ 



CHAPTER XIX^. 

♦ ' # 

TpE RO.MAH tirV . 

FORMATION OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE 

The Kings. — 'tradition relates that Rome two 
wntnries and a half was governed by kings. TThey 
told not^nly the names of these kings and the date 
of their death. ‘but the life of each. 

Th<^ said there were seven kings. • Romtilus, the 
first king, came from the Latm city of Alba, founded 
the hamlet on the Palatine, and killed his brother who 
coaimitted the sacrilege of leaping over .the sacred 
furrow encircling the settlement; he then allied himself 
with I'atius, a Sabine king. (A legend of later origin 
added that he bad founded at the foot of the hilhcity 
a quarter .surrounded with a palisade where he received 
all the adventurers who wished to come to him.) 

Numa Pompilius, the second king, was a Sabi^ 
It was he who organized the Roman religion, taking 
counsel witli a goddess, the nymph Egcria who dwelt 
in a wood. 

The third king, TuIIus Hostilius, was p warrior. He 
made war on Alba, the capital of the Latin oonfedere- 
tion, took and destroyed it. 

Ancus Martins, the fourth king, was .the grandson 
of Numa and built the wooden bridge ever the Tiber 

SBO 



and founds the^port Ostia through' aditch corn- 
|uerce|>a&sed up the rker to Rome. 

* The last thre^ kii^ iv*e Elryscam. Tarquin the 
Eider f^nlarged the of Rome and introduced 

religions ceremonies from Etruna, Servius Tullius 
organized the feonian army, admitting all the citizens 
' Without distinctiorf of .birtli and separating them into . 
centuries (companies) according to’ wealth. The last 
king* Tarquinius Siiperbus, oppressed the great fami- 
lies of Rome; some of the nobles conspired against Kim 
, apd succeeded in expelling him.- Since tiris time there 
were no longer any kings. ' The Roman ^tate, or as 
they said, the commonwealth (res publtca) was gov- 
erned by die conWs, two magistrates elected each 
year. , - ' ^ 

It is impossible to know how much truth there is 
in this tradition, for it took shape a long time after the 
Romans began to write their history, and it includes 
so many legends that we cannot accept it in its entirety. 

Attempt has been made to explain these names of 
kings as symbols of a race or class. The early history 
of Rome has been reconstructed in a variety of ways,' 
but the greajter the labor applied to it, the less the 
agreement among students with regard to it. 

The Roman Pe<^le.^About the fifth century before 
Christ -there were in Rome two classes of people, the 
patricians and the pldiejians. The ^tricians were the 
descendants o£ the old ^families who had lived from 
remote antiquity on the little territory in the vicinity 
of the city; they al<me hitd the tigM to appear in the 
assembly of d\iepeo{iie, to awist in re%ious ceremonies, 
and to hold ofi^ Itieir ancestora'^d i^nmded the 
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Homan state, or as they called it^ the Ronhu 
{(Civltas), and diese had bequeathed it to them. And. 
so they were the true pec^k of Rome. ^ 

The Pteba* — The plebeians were descwided ftom the 
foreigners^ established in the dty, and especially from 
the conquered peoples of the neighboring cities; for 
Rome had gradually subjected all tlie Latin cities and 
had forcibly annexed their inhabitants. Subjects and 
yet aliens, they obeyed the government of Rome, but 
they could have no part in it. They did not possess 
the Roman religion and could not participate in its 
ceremonies. 'I hey had not even the right of inter- 
marrying with the patrician famihes. . They were 
called the plebs (the multitude) and were not con- 
sidered a part of the Roman people. In the old prayers 
we still find this formula : “For tlie welfare of the peo- 
ple and the pkbs of Rome.’’ 

Strife between Patricians and Plebeians.— The peo- 


ple and the plebs were like two distinct peoples, one of 
masters, the other of subjects. And yet the plebeians 
were much like the patricians. Soldiers, like them, 
they served in the army at their own cost and suffered 
death in the sert'ice of the Roman people; peasants 
like them, they lived on their domains. Many of, the 
plebeians were rich and of ancient family. The only 
differaice was that they were descended from a great 
family of some conquered Latin city, whik the jpatti- 
dans were the scions of an old family in the dJpquer- 
ingeity. > • ^ 

Tribimes of the Plebs. — One dhy, says'*^e legend, 

'Probably some of the plebeuuis originated. in nouitK^e 
Roman families. — Eu. Sv ■ 





, ifte pl«^«kn9, iSnding tii^nsdves imstreated, withdreir . 

, under anns to a mountain, determined, to br^eak with the 
Roman people. The patricians in omstemation sent 
to them Menenius Agrippa who told diein the fable 
of the members and the stoma<ih. The plebs consented 
to return but they made a treaty with the people. It 
was agreed that their chiefs (they called them tribunes 
of the plebs) should have the right of protecting the 
plebeians against the magistrates of the people and of 
prohibiting any measure against them. AH that was 
necessary was to pronounce the word “Veto” (I for- 
bid) ; thus single word stepped everything; for religion 
prevented attacks on a tribune under penalty of being 
devoted to the infernal gods. 

• Triumph of the Plebs. — The s< rife betw'een the two 
orders beginning at the end of the fifth century con- 
tinued for two centuries (494 b.c. to about 300 B.c.).*' 
The plebeians,, much more numerous and wealthy, 
ended by gaining the victory. They fiirst secured the 
adeption of laws common to the two orders; after- 
ward that marriage should be permitted between the 
.patricians and tlie plebeians. The hardest task was 
to obtain the high magistracies, or, as it was said, 

, “secure the honors.” Religious scruple ordamed, in- 
deed, that before ond could be named as a magistrate, 
tlie gods must be asked for their approval of the choice, ; 
This^was determined by inspecting the flight of birds • 
(“taking the auspices”) . But the old Ronian refigion , 
allowed the auspices to be tsdeen <^ly on the pme 

, * We know the atory of this contest 0!i% tbrotigh lavV and 
, Diooysitis of Hahcaniassus; their very draroatic account haShe- 
i <»leiwi,ted, but it is only a kigend j^uently altered by ' 



qI a {»tricisQ3 ; it was oot believed that the gods eotid 
accQ)t a plebeian magistrate. But there were^ great 
plebeian families who were bent on bong the equals 
of the patrician families in dignity, as they were in 
riches and in importance. They gradually forced the 
patricians to open to them all the offices, beginning with 
the consulship, and ending with the great pontifical 
office (Ponlifex Maximus). The first pidbeian consul, 
was named in 366 b.c., the first pldbeian pontifex max- 
iinus in 302 b.c.^ Patricians and plebeians then coa- 
lesced and henceforth formed but one people. 

. THE ROMAN PEOPLE 

The Right of Citizenship. — ^The ^opk in Rome, as in 
Greece, is not tlie whole of the inhabitants, but the 
body of citizens. Not every man who lives in the ter- 
ritory is a citizen, but only he who has the right of cit- 
izen^p. The citizen has numerous privileges: 

1. He alone is a member of the body politic; he 
alone has the right of voting in the assemblies of the 
Roman people, of serving in the army, of being present 
at the religious ceremonials at Rome, of being elected 
a Roman magistrate. These are what wwe called 
public rights. 

2. The citizen alone is protected by the Roman law ; 
he only has the right of marrying legally, of becomii^ 
the father of a family, that is to say, of being master 
of his wife and his children, of making his will, of 
buying or selling. These were fjie private rights. 

* The pontificate was opened to the plebdsura by the OgnlBiaa 
Law of 300 B.c. The first pldseian pontifex nuudbmn me in 
8S4 B.C. Livy, Epitome, xviii.—En. , 
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Th(»e wfo werti nojt citizens wert not coaly eoccltided 
‘ from the army and the assembly, but they could not 
marry, could not possess the absolute power of the 
father, could not hold property legally, could not in- 
voke the Roman law, nor demand justice at a Roman 
tribunal. Thus the citizens constituted an aristocracy 
amidst the other inhabitants of the city. But they 
were not equal among themselves; there were class 
differences, or, as the Romans said, ranks. 

The Nobles. — In the first rank are the nobles. !A! 
citizen is noble when one of his ancestors has held 3 
magistracy, for the magisterial office in Rome is an 
honor, it ennobles the occupant and also his posterity. 

iWhen a citizen becomes aedile, praetor, or consul, he 
receives a purple-bordered toga, a sort of throne (the 
curule chair), and the right of having an image made 
of himself. These images are statuettes, at first in 
wax, later in silver. They are placed in the atrium/ 
the sanctuary of tlie house, near the hearth and the 
gods of the family ; there tliey stand in niches like idols, 
venerated by posterity. .When any one of the family 
dies, the images are brought forth and carried in -the 
funeral procession, and a relative pronounces the ora- 
tion for the dead. It is these images that ennoble a 
family that preserves Ihem. The more images there 
are in a family, tlie nobler it is. The Romans spdee 
of those who were “noble by one image” and those who 
were “noble by many images.” 

The noble families of Rome were i^ry few (they 
would hot amount to 300), for the ma^traciea whidi ' 
. conferred nobility were usually given to^en who were 
already noble-. 4, « 

' % P 
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' Hie Kiiifl^i^k>->^Bdow the Bobl«s ,i|i#» ,ilie ka^^. 
iTh^ were, the rich who were iwt nobte. Their ftwr- 
tune as iascrSied m the re^staffs o£ the treastu7 mast 
amoont to at least 400,000^ sesterces. They were mer- 
chants, bankers, and contractors; tfiey did not goverii, 
but they grew rich. At the theatre they had places 
r^erved for th^ behind the nobles. 

If a knight were elected to a magistracy, the nobles 
called him a “new man” and his son became noble. 

■The Plebs. — ^Those who were neither nobles nor 
knights formed the mass of the people, thp plebs. ♦ Tho 
majority of them were peasants, cultivating a little plat* 
in Latium or in the Sabine country. * They were the 
descendants of the Latins or the Italians who wwe 
subjugated by the Romans. Cato th^LEld^* in his 
book on Agfricultitre gives us an idea of meir manners : 
“Our ancesters, when they wished to eulogize a man, 
said ‘a good workman,’ ‘a good fanner’ ; this encomium 
seemed the greatest of all.”* 

Hardened to work, eager for the harvesst, steady and 
economical, these laborers constituted the strength of 
the Roman armies. For a loi^ time they formed the 
assembly too, and (Ht^ted the elections. The nobles 
who wished to be elected lyagistrates came to the 
parade-ground to grasp the hand of these peasants 
;(“precsare raanus,” was the common ea^ession). A 
candidate, finding the haini of a laborer callots, ven- 
tured to ask him, “Is it Ixcause you walk on your 

. * This qualification was set in tbe InU centucy of the refMhhc. 
— En. 

* He cites several ol their old proWMbe: "A bad fanner » one 
who buys what fats land catt taise,U *'It is bad economy to do 
in the day what can be done at 
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Infiili^. He was a noble of great femily, but he was 
notdeded. 

Tb« Freedmea. — ^The.iast of all the citizciJs are the 
freedmeu, once slaves, or the sons of slaves. The 
taint of their origin Remains on them; they are not 
admitted to service in the Roman army and they vote 
after all the rest. 

a * 

THE GOVERNMENT OE THE REPUBLIC 

* The Comitis. — The government of Rome called itself 
a republic (Respublica), that is to say, a thin^ of the 
people. The body of citizens called the people was 
r^arded as absolute master in the state. It is this 
body that elects the magistihtes, votes on peace and 
war, and that makes the laws. * “The law,” say the 
jurisconsults, “is what the Roman people ordains.” 
At Rome, as in Greece, the people do not appoint depu- 
ties, they pass on the business itself. Even after more 
than 500)000 men scattered’ over all Italy were admit- 
ted into the citizenship, the citizens liad to go in 
person to Rome to exercise thrir rights. The people, 
therefore, meet at but one place ; to assembly is called 
^to Comitia. .* 

iA' magistrate convokes the people and presides over 
tlie body. Sometimes the people are invoked by to 
blast of the trumpet and come to to parade-ground 
(the Campus Martius), ranging themselves by com- 
panies imder toir standards. This ip to O^itia by 
centuries. Sometimes they assemblf in to torket- 
place (the forum) and sqarate diem^^es into thirty- 
five groups, called trtost Each tribe^ tuns astern an 
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encloseH space where it does its voting. Hus is the 
Comitia by tribes. The magistrate who convokes the 
assembly indicates the business on which the sul&ages 
are to taken, and when me assembly h&s voted, it 
dissolves. The people, are sovereign, but accustomed 
to obey their chiefs. _ ^ 

( The Magistrates. — Every year the people elect offi- 
cials to govern them and to them they delegate absolute 
jpower. These are called magigtrates (those who are 
masters). Lictors march before them bearing a . 
bundle of rods and an axe, emblems of the magisterial 
powers of chastising and condemning to death. The 
magistrate has at once the functions of presiding over _ 
the popular assembly and the senate, of sitting in court, 
and of commanding the army; he is master every- 
where. He convokes and dissolves the assembly at 
will, he alohe renders judgment, he does with the sol- 
diers as he pleases, putting them to death without even 
taking counsel with his officers. In a war against the 
Latins Manlius, the Roman general, had forbidden the 
^Idiers leaving camp : his son, provoked by one of the 
enemy, went forth and killed him ; Manlius bad him 
, arrested and executed him immediately. 

According to the Roman expression, the magi^rate 
has the power of a king; but this power is brief and 
divided. The magistrate is elected for but one year 
and he has a colleague who has the same power as 
himself. There are at once in Rome two consuls who 
govern the people and command the armies, and several 
praetors to serve as subordinate governors or com- 
manders and to pronounce judgment, There are 
other magistrates, besides—- t wo cenf^ i four sedile^ 
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$upcrvis« the public ways ^ the ferlcets, ten trS)- 
unes of the plebs, and a ^tors t o ipare for the state 
treasure. * , 

The Coisor&^The highhk of all the ma^stf ates are 
the censors. They are charged with taking the census! 
every five years, that is to say, the enumeration of ' the’ 
Roman peopld. 'All the citizens appear before them to 
declare under oath their name, the number of their 
children and their slaves, the amount of their fortune ; 
.all this is inscribed on the registers. It is their duty,, 
too, to draw up the list of the senators, of the knights, 
and of the citizens, assigning to each liis proper rank 
in the city. They are diarged.as a result with makingt 
the lustrum, a great ceremony of j>urification which f 
occurs every five years.^ 

On that day all the citizens are assembled on the 
Campus Martius arranged in order of battle; thrice 
there are led around the assembly tliree expiatory vic- 
tims, a bull, a ram, and a swine; these are killed and 
their blood sprinkled on the people ; the city is purified 
and reconciled with the gods. 

The censors are the mas^S of t he registration .and 
tliexrank e ach as they pleas e fthev may degrade a sen- 
ator by striking him fr^ the senate-list, a knight by 
not registering him among the' knights, and a citizen 
by not placing his name on the registers of the tribes. 
It is for them an easy means of punishing those whom 
tliey regard at fault and of reaching ^lose lyhom tiie 
law does not condemn. .They have ^lecai known to ’ 
degrade citizens for poor tilh^ of soil and for 
having too costly an equipage, a because he 

* Alter the completion the cena^ .— Rn, ' ' . ^ ^ 
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possessed tm p^ds of silver, another for laving 
repudiated Jiis wife. It is this overweening power that 
the Romans call the supervision of morals. It makes 
the censors the masters of the city. 

like Senate. — The Senate is competed of about 300 
persons appointed by the censor. But the censor does 
not appoint at random ; be chooses only rich citirens 
respected and of high family, the majority of them 
former magistrates. Almost always ite aj[>points those 
who are already members of tlie Samie, so that ordi- 
narily one remains a senator for life. The Senate is 
an assembly of the principal men of Rome, hence its 
authority. As soon as business is presented, one of the 
magistrates convokes the senators in a temple, lays the 
question before them, and then asks “what they think 
concerning this matter.” The senators reply one by 
one, following tlie order of dignity. This is what 
they call “consulting the Senate,” and the judgmjut 
of the majority is a senatus consultum (decree of the 
Senate). This conclusion is only advisory as the Sen- 
ate has no power to make laws ; but Rome obeys this 
advice as if it were a law. The people have confidence 
in the senators, knowing that they have more experi- 
ence than themselves ; the magistrates do not dare to 
resist an assembly composed of’ nobles who are thc^ 
peers. And so the Senate regulates all public bu% 
ness: it declares war and determines the number of 
>the armies; it receives ambassadors and makes peace; 
4 t fixes the revenues and the expenses. The people 
ratify these measures and the ms^strates execute than. 
In 200 B.C. the Senate decided on war with the king of 
Macedon, but the people in terror refused to approve 
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k : the Senate then ordered A magistrate to convoKe the 
comitia anew and to adopt a more persuasbe speech. 
This time tlie pcojie voted, for the war. In Rook 
it was the people who re^ed, just as is the case | 
with the king in England^, bat it was the Senate that ’ 
governed. 

The 0£Bces.—.Being magistrate or senator in Rome 
is not a profession. Magistrates or senators spend their 
time and tlieir money without recehdng any salary. 'A 
magstracy in Rome is before all an honor. Entrance 
to it IS to nobles, at most to knights, but always to 
the rich; bgt these come to the highest magistracies 
only after they have occupied all the others. The man 
who aims one day to govern Rome must serve in the 
army during ten campaigns. Then he may be elected 
I quKstor and he receives the administration of the state 
I treasury. After this he becomes aedile , charged with 
the policihg of the city and with tfTe provision of the 
corn supply. Later he is elected praetor and gives 
judgment in the courts. Later yet, elected consul, he 
commands an army and presides over the assemblies. 
Then only may he aspire to the censorship. This is 
the highwt round of^e ladder and may be reached 
hardly before one’s fiftieth year. The same man has 
therefore, been finander, administrator, judge, general, 
and governor before arriving at this Drigi-^a! function 
of censor, the political distribution of the Roman peo- 
ple. This series of offices is what is called the “order 
of the honors.” Each of these fun<^cttis lasts but tme 
year, and to rise to the one next higher a new election 
is necessary. In the year which precedes the voting 
one must show one’s self continu?^ in the streets/ 
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“circulate” as the Romans say (ambire: hence the 
word “ambition”), to solicit the suffrages of the peo- 
ple. For all this time it is the custom to wear a white 
toga, the very' sense of the word “candidate” j[white 
garment). 



CHAPTER XX 

ROMAN CONQUEST 

THE ROMAN 'ARMY, 

Military Service. — Tp be admitted to service in the 
Roman army one must be a Roman citizen. It is nec- 
essary to have enough wealth to equip one’s self at 
one’s own expense, for the state furnishes no arms to 
its soldiers ; down to 402 b.c. it did not even pay them. 
And so only those citizens are enrolled who are pro- 
vided with at least a small fortune. The poor (called 
the proletariat) are exempt from service, rather, 
they have no right to serve. Every citizen who is 
rich enough to be admitted to the army owes the state 
twenty campaigns ; until these are completed the man 
remains at the disposition of the consul and this from 
the age of seventeen to forty-six. In Rome, as in the 
Greek cities, every m^ is at. once citizen and soldier. 
The Romans are a people of small proprietors dis- 
ciplined in war. 

The I.evy. — ^When there was need of soldiers, the 
consul ordered all the citizens qualified for service to 
assemble at the Cap^I. (There the officers elected by 
the people chose aonany men as were necessary to 
form the army. This was the enrollment (the Romans 
called it the Choice) ; then came i^e military oath. 
The officers fimt to(^ the oath, and fhen the rank and '^ 
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file; they swore to obey their general, to follow him 
wherever he led them and to remain under the 
standards until he feleased them from their oath. Chie 
man pronounced the formula and each in turn ad- 
vanced and said, “I also.” From this time the army 
was bound to the general by the bonds of religiotC*^ 

Legions and Allies. — The Roman army was at finite 
called the Legion (levy). WTien the people increased 
in number, instead of one legion, several were formed. 

[The legion was a body of 4,200 to 5,000 men, all 
Roman citizens. The smallest army had always at 
least one legion, ev ery army commanded by a consul 
had at least two. But the legions constituted hardly 
a half of the Roman army. All the subject peoples in 
Italy were required to send troops, and these soldiers, 
who were called allies, were idaced under the orders 
of Roman officers. In a Romm army the alliM were 
always a little more numerous than the citizens of the 
legions. Ordinarily with four legions (16,800 men) 
there were enrolled 20,000 archers and 40,000 horse 
from the allies. In the Second Punic War, hi 2 18 b . c ., 
26,000 citizens and 45,000 allies were drawn for ser- 
vice. Thus the Roman people, in making war, made 
use of its subjects as well as of its citizens. 

Military Exercises. — Rome had no gymnasium; tiiie 
future soldiers exercised themselves on the parade- 
groond, ffie Campus Martius, on the other side of the 
Tiber. There the young man tj^rcbe^ ran, leaped 
under the weight of his* arms, fenced with his sword, 
hurled the javdin, widded the mattock, and then, cov- 
ered with dust and whh per^nration, swam across the 
Tiber. Often the older men, somdimes even gen- 
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&sis, iQingled with the yotmg nMn, for the Rotoaa 
never ceased to exercise. Even in the campaign the 
rale was not to allow the men ta be nnoccapied; once 
a day, at least, they were rwjuired to take exercise, and 
when there was neither enemy to fight nor intrench- 
ment to erect, they were employed in building roads, 
bridges, and aqueducts. 

The Camp.r»The Roman soldier carried a heavy 
burden — his arms, his utensils, rations for seventeen 
days, and a stake, in all sixty Roman pounds. The 
army moved more rapidly as it was not encumbered 
with baggage, ^ery time that a Roman array halted 
for camp, a surveyor traced a square enclosure, and 
along its lines the soldiers dug a deep ditch; the earth 
which was excavated, thrown inside, formed a bank 
whidi they fortified witli stakes. The camp was thus 
defended by a ditch and a palisade. In this improvised 
fortress the soldiers erected their tents, and in tlie 
piiddle was set the Prsetorium, the tent of the general. 
Sentinels mounted guard throughout the night, and so 
prevented the army from being surprised. 

Th« Order of Ba^e. — In the presence of the enemy 
the soldiers did not form in a solid mass, as did the 
Greeks. The legion was divided into small bodies of 
120 men, called maniples because they had for stand- 
ards bundles of hay,^ The maniples were ranged in 
quincunx form in three lines, each separated freon tlu; 
neigld>oru^ maa^e in stidi a way as to mtooeuvre s^ 
arately. The soldiers of the marbles of the first line 
hurled dietr javdias, grasped thdf swords, «id b^gan 
the battle. If they were ri^lse^ they withdrew to 
^ Wisps InmdlM of hay wen twistol Mmuid i»le 8 .'--£i>. 
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the rear through the vacant spaces. The second Une 
of the maniples then in turn marched to the combat.. 
If it was repulsed, it fell back on the third line. ' The 
third line was composed of the best men of the l^ion 
and was equipped with lances. They received the 
others into their ranks and threw themselves on the 
enemy. The army was no longer a single mass in^ 
capable of manoeuvring; the general could form his 
lines according to the nature of the ground. I^t Cy- 
noscephala;, where for the first time the two most re- 
nowned armies of antiquity met, the Roman legion 
and the Macedonian phalanx, the ground was bristling 
with hills ; on this rugged ground tiie 16,000 Mace(te- 
nion hoplites could not remain in order, their ranks 
were opened, and the Roman platoons threw tliemselves 
into the gaps and demolished the phalanx. 1 

Discipline. — The Roman army obeyed a rude dis- 
cipline. The general had the right of life and death 
over all his men. The soldier .who quitted his posjt 
or deserted in battle was condemned to death; tlie 
lictors bound him to a post, beat him with rods,’ and 
cut off his head ; or the €oldiers may have killed him 
with blows of their staves. When an entire body of 
troops mutinied, the general separated the guilty into 
groups of ten and drew by lot one from every group 
to be executed. This was called decimation (from 
decimus, the tenth). The others werd placed on a 
diet of Ijarley-br^d and made to camp outside the 
lines, always in danger of surprise from the enemy. 
The Romans never admitted that their soldiers were 
conquered or taken prisoners: after the battle of Can- 
nae the 3,000 soldiers who escaped thekamage were' 
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ieat t>X the senate to serve in Sidly witiiont pay aad . 
without hcmors until the enemy ^ould be expelled 
from Italy; the 8,000 left in the camp were taken by 
Hannibal who offered to return them for a smsiH 
ransom, but the senate refused to purchase them. 

. Colonies and IQlitary Roads. — In the countries that 
were still only partially subject, Rome established a 
small garrison. This body of soldiers founded a town 
which served as a fortress, and around about it the 
lands were cut into small domains and distributed to 
the soldiers* This is what they called a Colony. TIic 
colonists continued to be Roman citizens and obeyed 
all commands from Rome. Quite different from a 
Greek colony which emancipated itself even to the 
point of making war on its mother city, the Roman 
colony remained a docile daughter. It was only a 
Roman garrison posted in' the midst of the enemy. 
Almost all these military posts were in Italy, but there 
were others besides ; Narbonne and Lyons were pnee 
Roman colonies. 

To hold these places and to send their armies to a 
'distance the Romans built military roads. These were 
causeways constructed in a straight line, of limestone, 
stone, and sand. The Romans covered their empire 
with them. In a land like France there is no part 
where one does not find traces of the Roman roads. 

i CHARACTER OF. THfe C^NQUESr ’ 

’ * ' I f,. % 

W*r<— There 'waf at Rome a ^^e^e consecrated fti 
the god Janus whd^ gates remmn^ op^ while the^ 
. Roman people.itentmt^ at ^ fli« five biuii-: 
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dred years of die rcpublk dxis temple was clo^ tiat 
once and that for only a few years. Rome, then, lived 
in a state of war. As it had the strongest army of 
the time, it finished by ccMiquering all the other peopMs 
and by overcoming tlie ancient world. 

Conquest of Italy. — Rome began by subjecting her 
neighbors, the Latins, first, then the little peoples of 
the south, the Volscians, the .^Iquians, the Hemicans, 
later the Etruscans and the Samnites, and finally the 
Greek cities. This was the hardest and slowest of 
their conquests : beginning with the time of the kings, 
it did not terminate until 266^ after four centuries of 
strife.*' 

The Romans had to fight against peoples of die same 
race as themselves, as vigorous and as brave as they. 
Some who were not content to obey they extermi- 
nated.. The ri^ plains of the Yolscians became a 
swanipy wilderness, uninhabitaWe even to the present 
time, the gloomy region of the Pontine marshes. 

In the land of the Samnites there were still recog- 
nizable, three hundred years after the war, the forty- 
five camps of Decks and the eighty-six of Fabius, less 
apparent by llie traces of their intrenchments than by 
the soMthde of the neighborhood. 

The Punic Wars. — Come into" Sicily, Rome antag- 
onized Carthage. Then began the Punic wars (that is 
to say, against the Phcenicians) . TherdSvere three of 
these wars. The first, from 264 to 241, was determined 
by naval battles ; Rome became mistress of Sicily. It 

* Regarding all these Italian wt-ra thl* Romans had only a 
niunbw of legends, most of them developed to glwify the hero- 
ism of some ancestor of a noble ValeriuB, a Fabius, 

a Decius, or a Manlius. ^ 



related that Rome had tiev«r had ahy; mur-dbips, 
that she took as a model a Carthaginiaa gsdtqr cast 
ashore by accident on her coast and began exer- 
cising her oarsrooi in rowing on the land. This 
legend is without foundation for the Roman navy had 
long endured. This is*the Roman account of this war : 
the Roman consul Duillius had vanquished the Cartha- 
ginian fleet at Mylse (260) ; a Roman army had dis- 
embarked in Africa trader the lend of Regulus, had 
been attacked -and destroyed (255) ; Regulus was sent 
as a prisoner to Rome to conclude a peace, but per- 
suading the Senate to reject it, he returned to Carthage 
where he perished by torture. The war was concen- 
trated in Sicily where the Carthaginian fleet, at first 
victorious at Drepana, was defeated at the jEgatcs 
Islands; Hamilcar, besieged on Mount Eryx, signed 
tlie peace. 

The second war (frwn 218 to 201) was the work of 
Hannibal. 

The third war was a war of extermination: the 
Romans took Cartilage by' assault, razed it, and con- 
jquere(!Uririca. 

Thc^ '^rs had long made Rome tremble. Carthage 
liad the better navy, but its warriors w®'e armed ad- 
venturers fighting nof for country but lor pay, lawless, 
terrible under a general like Hannibal. 

ffaanflwi i^ H agpibal, who (Greeted the wh<^ of the 
second war and almost captured Rome, was of the 
powerful family of the Barcas. His father Hamilcar 
had commanded a Carthaginian army in the first Punic 
war, and had afterwards been diatged with the con- 
of Haaifitxd was th^ but a child, but 



his father to6k him with him. The departure of aU 
army was always accompanied by sacrifices to the gods 
of the country; it was said that Hamilcar after the 
sacrifice made his infant son swear eternal enmity to 
Rome. 

Hannibal, brought up in the company of the soldiers, 
became the best horseman and the best archer of the 
army. .War was his only aim in life; his only needs, 
therefore, were a horse and arms. He had made him- 
self so popular that at the death of Hasdrubal who was 
in the command of the army, the soldiers elected him 
general without waiting for orders from the Car- 
thaginian senate. Tlius Hannibal found himself at tlie 
age of twenty-one at the head of an army which was 
obedient only to himself. . He began war, regardless 
of the senate at Carthage, by advancing to the siege 
of Saguntum, a Greek colony allied with Rome; he 
took this and destroyed it. 

The glory of Hannibal was that he did not wait for 
the Romans, but had the audacity to march into Italy 
to attack them. As he had no fleet, he resolved to 
advance by land, through the Pyrenees, crossing tire 
Rhone and the Alps. He made sure of the alliance of 
the Gallic peoples and penetrated the Pyrenees with an 
army of 60,000 men, African and* Spanish mercenaritt* 
and with 37 war-elephants. A Gallic people wished to 
stop him at the Rhone, but he sent a detachment to 
pass the river some leagues fartlier up the stream and 
to attack the Gauls in Ae rear; the mass of the army 
crossed the river in boats, the elephants on great 
rafts. 

He next ascended the valley pf the Isire and arrived 
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at the Alps at the end of October; he oross^ thttu 
regardless of the snow and the attacks of the mono- ^ 
taineers; many men and horses rolled down tihe preci- 
pices. But nine days were consumed in attaining the 
summits of the Alps. The descent was very difficult ; 
the pass by which he had to go was covered with ice 
and he was compelled to cut a, road out of ff»e rock. 
^Mien he arrived iathe plain, the army was reduced to 
hal £ its former number, 

Hannibal met three Roman armies in succession, 
first at the Ticinus, next on the banks of the Trebia, 
and last near Lake Trasimenus in Etruria. He routed 
all of them. As he advanced, his army increased in 
number: the warriors of Cisalpine Gaul (norffiem 
Italy) joined him against the Romans. He took up 
position beyond Rome in Apulia, and it was here that 
the Roman army came to attack him. Hannibal had 
an army only half as large as thejrs, but he had Atrican 
cavalrymen mounted on swift horses; he formed his 
lines in the plain of Cannae so that the Romans had 
the sun in their face «uid the dust driven by the wind 
against them; the Roman aiwiy was surrounded and 
almost annihilated (216). It was thought that Han- 
nibal would march on Rome, but he did not consider 
himself strong enou^ to do it. The Carthaginian 
senate sent him no reenforcements. Hannibal en- 
deavored to take Naples and to have Rome attack^ 
by the king of Macedon'; he succwded mily in gaining 
seme towns which Rome besieged; and destroyed. 
Hannibal remained nine yeats in sou^ Italy; at last his 
brother Hasdrubal started with th«i array of Spain 
to assii^ him, and made his way^ j^sKKSt to central 

Q 
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Italy. The two Carthaginian armies mardied to 
unite their forces, each opposed by a Roman army 
under the command of a consul. Nero, facing Han- 
nibal, had the audacity to traverse central Italy 
and to unite with his colleague who was intrenched 
against Hasdrubal. One morning Hasdrubal heard the 
trumpets sotmding twice in the camp of the Romans, 
a sign that there were two consuls in the camp. He 
belie\’ed his brother was conquered and so retreated ; 
the Romans pursued him, he was killed and his entire 
army massacred. Then Nero rejoined the army 
which he had left before Hannibal and threw tlie head 
of Hasdrubal into the Carthaginian camp (207). 
Hannibal, reduced to his own troops, remained in Cala- 
bria for five years longer. The descent of a Roman 
army on Africa compelled him to leave Italy ; he mas- 
sacred the Italian soldiers who refused to accompany 
him and embarked for Carthage (203), The battle 
of Zama (202) terminated the war. Hannibal had 
counted as usual on drawing the Romans within his 
lines and surrounding them; but Scipio, the Roman 
general, kept his troops in order and on a second at- 
tack threw the enemy’s army into rout. Carthage was 
obliged to treat for peace; she relinquished cvcrjrthing 
she possessed outside of Africa,* ceding Spain to the 
Romans. She bound herself further to surrwider her 
navy and the elephants, to pay over $10,000,000 and 
to agree not to make war without the permission of 
Rome. 

Hannibal reorganized Cardiagetfor a new war. The 
Romans, disturbed at this, demanded that the Cs|rtba- 
ginians put him to deadi. HannHial fled to Antiochus, 
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king of Syria, ai^ proposed to bin) to iitolte a revolt 
in Italy against Rome; but 'Antiodius, following the 
cotmsd of his courtiers, distrusted Hannibal and in* 
vaded Greece, where his army was captured. Hanni- 
bal withdrew to the king of Bitl^ia, The Romans 
sent Flamininus thither to take him, but Hapnibal, see- 
ing his house surrounded, took the poison which he 
always had by him (183). 1 

Poaquests of the Orient — ^The Gredc kings, success- 
ors of the generals of Alexander, divided the Orient _ 
among themselves. The most powerful of these 
took up war against Rome ; but they were defeated — 
Philip, the king of Macedon, in 197, his son Perseus 
in 168, Antiochus, the king of Syria, in 190. The 
Romans, Iiaving from this time a free field, conquered 
one by one all the lands which they found of use to 
them; Macedon (148), the kingdom of Pergmnura 
(129), the rest of Asia (from 74 to 64) after the de- 
feat of Mithradates, and Egypt (30). 

iWith the exception of the Macedwiians, the Orient 
c^pposed the Romans with mercenaries only or with 
undisciplined barbarians who fled at the first onset. 
In the great victory over Antiochus at Magnesia there 
were only 350 Romans killed. At Chaeronea, Sulla 
was victorious with the loss of bt^ twelve men. The 
other kings, novf terriSedi obeyed the Senate without 
resistance. ' ’ 

Antiochus the Gresd, king of Syria, having con- 
quered a part of Egypt, was bidden by Popilius acting 
under the ccmunand of the Senate abandon his con- 
quest. Antiochus hesitated; but l^opilius, taking a 
rod in his handi drew a qircte abo«t|fl)e king^and 
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' “Before you move from this circle, give answfcr to 
the Senate." Antiochus submitted, and surrenderee^ 
JEgypt. The king of Numidia desired of the Senate 
‘ that it should r^rd his kingdom as the property of 
the Roman people. Prusias, the king of Bithynia, 
with shaved head and in the garb of a freedman, pros- 
trated himself before the Senate. Mithradates alone, 
king of Pontus, endeavored to resist ; but after thirty 
years of war he was driven from his states and com- 
pelled to tal:e his life by poison. 

Conquest of the Barbarian Lands. — ^The iSbmans 
found more difficult the subjection of the barbarous 
and warlike peoples of the west. A century was re- 
quired to conquer Spain. The shepherd Viriathus 
made guerilla warfare on them in the mountains of 
Portugal (149- 1 39), overwhelmed five armies, and 
compelled evan a consul to treat for peace ; tlie Senate 
got rid of him by assassination. 

Against the single town of Numantia it was nec- 
essary to send Scipio, the best general of Rome. • 

The little and obscure peoples of Corsica, of Sar- 
dinia, and of the mountains of Genoa (t:i“ Ligurians) 
were always revising the war with Rom> . 

But the most indomitable of all were the Gauls. 
Occupying the whole of the valley of the Po, they 
threw themselves on Italy to the south. One of their 
bands had taken Rome in 390. Their big white tjodies, 
their long red mustaches, their blue eyes, their savage 
yells terrified the Roman soldiers. As soon as their 
approach was learned, consternation seized Rome, and 
the Senate proclaimed the levy of the whole army (they 
called’ this the “Oallic tumult"). Tbese .wars were 
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the bloodiest but the shortest; the first (225-222) gave 
to the Romans all Cisalpine Gaul (northern Italy) ; the 
second (120), the Rhone lands (Languedoc, Provence 
Dauphine) ; the third (58-51), all the rest of GatiL 

ROMAN .WARFARE 

lie Triumph, — When a general has won a great vic- 
tory, the Senate permits him as a signal honor to cel- 
ebrate the triumph. This is a religious procession to 
tlie temple of Jupiter. The magistrates and senators 
march at the head ; then come the chariots filled with 
booty, the captives chained by the feet, and, aMast, on 
a golden car drawn by four horses, the victorious gen- 
eral crowned with laurel. His soldiers follow him sing- 
ing songs with the solemn refrain ‘To, Triomphe.”^ 
The procession traverses the city in festal attire and 
ascends to the Capitol : there the victor lays down his 
laurel on- the knees of Jupiter and thanks him for giv- 
ing victory. After the ceremony the captives are im- 
prisoned, or, as in the case of Vercingetorix, beheaded, 
or, like Jugurtlia, cast into a dungeon to die of hun- 
ger. The triumph of .Emilius Paullus, conqueror of 
Macedon, lasted for three days, TTie first day wit- 
nessed a procession of 250 chariots bearing pictures and 
statues, the second the trophies of weapons and 25 
casks of silver, the third the vases of gold and 120 sac- 
rificial bulls. At the rear walked King Perseus, dad 
in black, Mrrounded by his followers in chains and his 
three young children who extended Iheir hands to die 
people to imidore their pity. 

* TheM songs were wWi eOMStrtibaldiy at the ex- 
pense of the general.— Bo. . I; 
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Booty. — In the wars of antiquity the victor took pos- 
session of everything' that had belonged to the van- 
quished, not only of the arms and camp-baggage, but of 
the treasure, the movable property, beasts of the hos- 
tile people, the men, women, and children. At Rome 
the booty did not belong to die soldiers but to the 
people. fThe prisoners were enslaved, the property 
was sold and the profits of the sale turned into the 
public chest. And so every war was a lucrative enter- 
prise. The kings of Asia had accumulated enormous 
treasure and this the Roman generals transported to 
Rome. The victor of Carthage deposited in the 
treasury more than iof;,ooo pounds of silver; the 
conqueror of Antiochus ],|o,ooo pounds of silver and 
1,000 pounds of gold without counting the coined 
metals; the victor over Persia i emitted 120 , 000,000 
sesterces. 

The Allies of Rome. — The ancient world was divided 
among a great number of kings, little peoples, and cities 
that hated one another. They never united for resist- 
ance eud so Rome al)sorbed them one by one. 

Those whom she did not attack remained neutral 
and indifferent; often they even united with the 
Romans. In the majority of her. wars Rome did not 
fight alone, but had the assistance of allies: against 
Carthage, the king of . Numidia; against the king of 
Macedon, the iEtolians ; against the king of Syria, the 
Rhodians. In the cast many kings proudly assumed 
tlie title of “Ally of the Roman People.” In the 
countries divided into small states, some peoples called 
in the Romans against their neighbors, receiving the 
Roman army, furnishing it with provisions, and guid- 
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bg it to the fronii jrs of the hostile cotmtty. 'And so 
in Gaul it was Marseilles that introduced tiie Rotnaiis 
into the valley of live Rhone; it was the people of 
Autun (the ^dui) who permitted them to establish 
tliemselves in the heart of the land. 

Motives of Conquest. — The R oman? did not from^e 
first have the purpose to conquer the world. Even 
after winning Italy and Carthage th^ waited a century 
before subjecting the Orient w'hich really laid itself at 
their feet. They conquered, it appears, withoirt pre- 
determined plan, and because they all had interest in 
conquest. The magistrates who were leaders of the 
armies saw in conquest a means of securing the honors 
of the triumph and the surest instrument for making 
themselves popular. The roost powerful statesmen in 
Rome, Papirius, Fabius, the two Scipios, Cato, Marius, 
Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus, were victorious 
generals. The nobles who composed the Senate 
gained by the increase of Roman subjects, and with 
these they alhed themselves as governors to receive 
their homage and their presents. For the knights — 
that is to say, the bankers, the merchants, and t!ie con- 
tractors — every new conquest was a new land to ex- 
ploit. The people itself profited by the booty taken 
from the enemy. After the treaswe of the king of 
Macedon was deposited in the public chest, taxes were 
finally abolished. As for the soldiem, as soon as war 
was carried into rich lands, they received immense 
sums from dieir general, to say nb:hing of what they 
todc from the \'anqui3hed. The Romans conquered 
the world less for gbry dian for tht profits of war. 
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EFFECTS OF ‘ROMAN ’conquest 

* 

Hie Empire of the Rcmuui People. — Rome subjected 
all the lands around the Mediterranean from Spain to 
Asia Minor. These countries were not annexed, their 
inhabitants did not become citizens of Rome, nor their 
territory Roman territory. They remained aliens en- 
tering simply into the Roman empire, that is, under 
the domination of the Roman people. In just the same 
way today tfie Hindoos are not citizens but subjects 
of England; India is a part, not of England, but of the 
British Empire. 

The Public Domain. — When a conquered people 
asked peace, this is the formula which its deputies 
.werq expected to pronounce: “We surrender to you 
the people, the^town, the fields, the waters, the gods 
of the boundaries, and movable property; all things 
which belonged to the gods and to men we deliver to 
tlie power of the Roman people.” By this act, the 
Roman people became the proprietor of everything 
that th4 v^quished possessed, even of their persons. 
Sometimes it sold the inhabitants into slavery: JEmil- 
ius Paullus sold 150,000 Eparots who surrendered to 
him. Ordinarily Rome left to die conquered their 
liberty, but their territory was incorporated into the 
domain of the Roman people. Of this land three equal 
parts were made : '1 

< I. !A part of their lands was returned to the people, 
but on condition that they pay a tribute in money os 
in grain, and Rome reserved the right of recallinf the 
land at will. 
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a, . The fields and pa^tires were farmed out to 
publicans. * 

3. Some of the unljdtivated land was resigned to 
the first occupant, e^ry Rqman citizen • having the 
right |pf settlihg there and of cultivating it " , 

Agriri^ Laws,-tThe Agrarian* Laws which deeply 
agitated ftome were concerned with this public domain. 
No Roman had leave to expel the possessors, for the 
boundaries of these domains, were gods (Termini) 
and religious scruple prevented them from being dis- 
turbed. By the Agrarian Laws the peopled resumed the 
lands of the public domain which they distributed to 
citizens as property. Legally the people had the right 
to. do this, since all the domain belonged to them. ■ But 
for some centuries certain subjects or citizens had been 
permitted to enjoy these lands ; at last they regarded 
them as their own property; they bequeathed them, 
bought and sold them. To take these from occu- 
pants would suddenly ruin a multitude of people. In 
Italy especially, if this were done, all the people of a 
city would be expelled. Thus Augustus derived the 
inhabitants of Mantua of the whole of them territory; 
Vergil was among the victims, but, thanks to his verse, 
he obtained the return of his domain, while the other 
proprietors who were not poets remained in ^lei^ 
These lands thus recovered were sometimes distributed 
to poor citizens of Rome, ^t most frequently to old 
soldiers, Sulla bestowed lands on 1^,000 veterans at 
the expense of the people of Etruria. The Agrarian 
llaws were a marace to all the subjects of Rome, imd it 
was on6 of the benefits conferred by tlie emperors that 
they were abolished. ^ 
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THE CONQUERED PEOPLES 

THE PROVINCIALS 

* 

The ProviBces. — The inhabitants < 5 l conquered coun- 
ties did not enter into Roman citizenship, but re- 
mained strangers (peregrini), while yet subjects of the 
Rom^n empire. Tliey were to pay tribute — the tithe , 
of their crops, a tax in silver, a capitation tax'. They 
must obey Romans of every order. But as the Roman 
people could not itself administer the province, it srat 
a magistrate in*its place with the mission of governing. 
Tl.e country subject to a governor was called province ^ 
(which signihes mission). 

'At the end of the republic (in 46), there were sev- 
enteen provinces: ten* in Europe, five in Asia, two 'in 
Africa — the majority of these very large. Thus tlie 
entire territory of Gaul constituted but four provinces, 
and Spain but t^vo. “The province^” said Cicero, 
“are the domains of the Roman people” — if it made 
all these peoples subjects, it was not for their advan- 
tage, but for its own. Its aim was not to administer, 
but to exploit them. 

The Proconsuls. — ^For the administration of a prov- 
ince the Roman pec^le always appointed a magistrates 
consul or praetor, who was just finishing the terfn of 
hif office, and whose prerogative it prolonged.^ The* 

* In the smallest provinces the title e{„ tiu» governor wise ; * 
proprator. 
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procoifsol, li^e the consul, had absolute power and he 
could exercise it to his fancy, for he was alone in his 
province;^ there were no other magistrates to dispute 
the power with him, no tribunes of the people to veto 
his acts, no senate to watch Khn. He alone com- 
manded the troops, led tliem to battle, and postcfl them 
where he wished. He sat.in his tribunal (ptjetorium)^ 
condemning to fine, imprisonment, or death. He 
promulgated decrees which had the for^e of law. HO 
was the sole authority over himself for he was in hiin- 
•self the incarnation of the Roman people. 

Tyranny and Oppression of the Proconsuls. — ^This 
governor, whom no one resisted, w'as a true despot. 
He made arrests, cast into* prison, beat with rods, or 
executed those who displeased him. ‘The following is 
one of a thousand of these caprices of the governor as 
a Roman orator relates it: “At last tlie consul came 
to Tennini, where his wife took a fancy to bathe in 
the men's bath. All the men Vho were bathing there 
were driven out. The wife of the consul complained 
that it had not been done quickly enough and that the 
baths were not well prepared. The consul had a post 
set up in a public place, brought to it one of the most 
eminent men of the city, stripped him of his garments, 
and had him beaten with rods." ' 

The proconsul drew from tlie province as much 
money as he wanted ; thus he regarded it as his private 
property. Means were not wanting to exploit it. He 
plundered the treasuries of tlie cities, removed die 
Statues and jewels stored in the hanples, and made 

* In the orient^ ootmtries Rome left oei^n little kings (like 
King Herod in judm), they paid twute and obeyed dw 
gov^or. 
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requisitions on the rich inhabitants for money or grain. 
jUs he was able to lodge troops where he pleased, the 
cities paid him money to be exempt from the presence 
of the soldiers. As he could condemn to death at will, 
individuals gave him security-money. If he demanded 
an object of art or even a sura of money, who woirid 
dare to refuse him? ,|The men of his escort imitated 
his example, pillaging under his name, and even imder 
his protection. Tlie governor was in haste to accumu- 
, late his wealth as it was necessary that he make his 
fortune in one year. 'After he returned to Rome, 
another came who recommenced the whole process. 
iThere was, indeed, a law that prohibited every gov- 
ernor from accepting a gift, and a tribunal (since 149) 
expressly for the crime of extortion. But this tnbunal 
was composed of nobles and Roman knights who would 
not condemn their compatriot, and the principal result 
of this system was, according to the remark of Cicero, 
to compel the governor to take yet more plunder from 
the province in order to purchase the judges of the 
tribunal. 

It cannot surprise one that tlie term “proconsul” 
came to be ai* synonym for despot. Of these brigands 
by appointment the most notorious was Verres, pro- 
praetor of Sicily, since Cicero from political motives 
pronounced against him seven orations which have 
made him famous. But it is probable that inan^ 
others were as bad as be. * 

The jPuhliauu. — In every province the Rconan peo- 
ple had considerabSI revenues-^die customs* the mines, 
the imposts, the grain-lands, and the pastuiW. fHiese 
y^ere farmed out to companies of cmitractors who 
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call^ publicans. iThese men botight from the stat$ 
tbe right of collecting the impost in a certain place, and 
the provincials had to obey them as the representatives 
of the Roman people. And so in every province there 
were many companies of publicans, each with a crowd ' 
of clerks and collectors. .These people carried them- 
selves as masters, extorted more than was due them, re- 
duced the debtors to misery, somftime 3 selling them as 
slaves. In Asia they even exiled the inhabitants with- 
out any pretext, .li^en Marius required the king of 
Bithynia to furnish him with soldiers, the king replied 
that, thanks to the publicans, he had remaining as 
citizens only women, children, and old people. The 
Romans were well informed of these excesses. Cicero 
wrote to his brother, then a governor, “If you find the 
means of satisfying the publicans without letting the 
provincials be destroyed, it is because you have the 
attributes of a god.” But die publicans were judged 
in the tribunals and the proconsuls themselves obeyed 
them. Scaurus, die proconsul of Asia, a man of rigid 
probity,' wished to prevent them from pillaging his 
province; on his return to Rome they had him accused 
and condemned. 

The publicans drove to. extremities even the peace- 
able and submissive kihabitante of the Orient: in a 
single night, at the order of Milhradates, 100,000 
Romans were massacred. A century later, in the time 
of Christ, the word “publican” was synonymous with 
thief. 

Tlie Baaknnk — ^The Romans had ^pped up at: hicane 
the silver of the conquered countri^ And so silver 

* ThiBestuuatexrftheebai»cter<;^a;!ai^m^toc)iairamb!te.--&i> 
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was very abundant in Rone and scarce m the prov- 
inces. At Rome one could .borrow at four dr five per 
cent. ; in the provinces not less than twelve per cent, 
was charged. The bankers borrowed money in Rome 
and loaned it in the provinces, especially .to kings or 
to cities. When the exhausted peoples could not re- 
turn the principal and the interest, tlie bankers imitated 
the procedure of the publicans. In 84 the cities of 
Asia made a loan to pay an enormous war-levy ; four- 
teen years later, the interest alone had made the debt 
amount to six time.s the original amount. The bankers 
compelled tlie cities to sell even their objects of art; 
parents sold even their children. Some years later 
one of the most highly esteemed Romans of his time, 
Brutus, tlie Stoic, loaned to the city of Salamis fn 
Cyprus a sum of money at forty-eight per cent, interest 
.( four per cc^it. a month) . Scaptius, his business man- 
ager, demanded the sum with interest ; the city could 
not pay; Scaptius then went in search of the procon- 
sul Appius, secured a squadron of cavalry and came to 
Salamis to blockade tlie senate in its hall of assembly; 
five senators died of famine. , 

Defencelessness of the ProTinciiUs. — ^Tbe provincials 
had no redrws against all these tyrants. The gov- 
ernor sustained the publicans, and the Roman array 
and people sustained the governor. Admit that a 
Roman citizeii couM enter suit against the plunderers 
of the provinces : a goveraor was inviolable and could 
not be acepsed until he had given up his office ; while 
he held his office there was nothing to do but to watch 
him plunder. If he were accused on his return to 
Rome, he appeared before a tribunal of ixMsi and of 




were more ^tepested to su^c^t to 
iam to riesoder justice to the provincials. If, 
diance, the tribunal condemned him, exile exm^ited 
him from all further penalty and he betook himself to 
a city of Italy to enjoy his plunder. This punishment 
was nothing to him and was not even a loss to him. 
'And sO the provincials preferred to j^pease their gov- 
ernor by submission. Thty treated him like a king, 
flattered him, seat presents, and raised statues to him- 
Oftenr, indeed, in Asia they raised altars to him,* built 
temples to him, and adored him as a god. 

SLAVERY 

The Sale of Slaves. — Every prisoner of war, everjr 
inhabitant of a captured city belonged to^ the victor. 
If they were not killed, they were enslaved. Such waS 
the ancient custom and the Romans exercised the right 
to flic full. ll^Jtptives were treated as a part of the 
booty and were thwefore either sold to slave-merchants 
who followed the arnty or, if taken to Rome, were put 
up at auction.* Aftcr^ry war thousands of captives, 
men and women, were sold as slaves. Oflldren bom 
of slave moAers would themsdves be slaves. Thus it 
was the conquered peoples who {ujmished.,flie slave- 
supply for the Rmnans. 

Conditioa of the Slave*— The bekmged to a 

* Cicero ol. the wltidi vhre niMd to Idni tqr 

toe people of which country to ganeaMr. 

* Bveiy importoirt town bad ittmancet nr alaveB'lta :&»' ettde 

and honsea. The dave to he wdd was eneUbitod on a slattona 
with a label abpto bis aedc iadiMlang hish«tte«iii^tiea 

and his defects. 
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ibaister, and so was regard^ not as a person f}tit as a 
piece of property. He had, tlien, no right^; he coutd 
not be a citizen or a proprietor ; he could be neititajr hus* 
band nor father. “Slave marriages f ’ says a character 
in a Roman comedy;* “A slave takes a wife; it is con- 
trary to the custom of every people." The master has 
full right over his slave; he sends him where he pleases, 
makes him work according to his will, ev«j beyond 
his strength, ill feeds him; b«|its him, tortures him, 
kills him without accounting td anybody for it. The 

slave must submit to all the whims of his master ; the 
• • ' 

Romans declare, even, that he is to have ho conscience, 

his only duty is blind obedience.. If he resists, if he 

. flees, the state assists the master to subdue or recover 

him; the man who gives refuge to a, fugitive slave 

renders himself liable to .tha charge of theft, as if he 

had taken an ox or a I»rs<e 1 )elonging to anothef. 

Number of Slaves. — Slav^es wef'e fdr more numerous 
than free men. Rich citizens pwned 10,000 to 20,000' 
of them,^ some having enough of them to constitute a 
real army. We read of Caecilius Claudius Isidorius 
who had on^ a slave and came to possess more 
than djOoo'Jslav^. Horace* who had seven slaves, 
speaks of his njodcst patrimony. Having but Ite'ee 
was in l^ome a mark of poverty.;. 

Urban Sttyjs^-r-The Rcrnian nobles, like the Orien- 
tals of our day, delighted in surrounding thimselves 
with*a crowd of servants. In a great Rcwto hou^ 
lived hundreds of slaves, organized for d^erent ser- 
vices. There were slaves ta p&rt for the furniture, for 

* » In the Ca$ma of Plautus. / 

» Athen^tts, who tnalces this statement, is probeMy guilty olf 
. exaggeration.*^£D. 



Ae silver plate, for the objects of art; davw of ttiif : 
wardrobe, valets and chainberm^s, the tro^ of cOctoi 
the staves of the bath, the master of the bpnse and his 
aids, the slaves to escort master mid iidstre$8 oh 
the street, the littttrcarricrs, ihoadimen and grooms^ 
secretaries, readers, copyists, physicians, tean^erli, 
actors, musicians, artisans of every kind, for in every 
great house grain was ground, flax was spun, and gar- 
ments were woven. ' Others, gathered in workshops, 
manufactured objects which* the master sold to his 
profit. Others were hired out as masons or as sailprs ; 
CrassuS had 500 carpenter-slaves. These classes of 
slaves were called “slaveg Of the city.” 

Rural Slaves^— -Every great domain was tilled by a 
band of slaves, * They were the laborers, the sh^ 
herds, the vine-dressSrs, tile gardgners, tlie fishermen, 
grouped’together in scjuads dl ^tefl.- An overseer, him- 
self a s4ve, superintended' them. TJ;e proprietor 
made it a matter to produce everytliing on his lands; 
“He buys nothing; everything that he.consuihes he 
raises at home,” this is the. comptimerit paid to the 
rich. The Roman, therefore, bqit’a great n^ber of 
country-slaves, as they wej e calle^^ A Roman donjaifi 
had a* strong resemblance to a '^agC;. indeed it was. 
called a “villa.” The, name hais beai ju’ese^ed; what 
tiie Frenck call “ville” sinee thb Middle' A^ is only 
old Roman tkimam increased ta size. . 

^jpeeatment ef SUveih;---^The kind treatmi^t the 
slaves reemved dreaded entirely cat^e character of 
the master. Scone en%hteaed -and ^tunane inlshaii 
may be enumeratec^ such ati Geero, S^eca, ^ PMy, 
gvho fed dteh* slkv»<w^ titlked wifhpem, ^pedmeei. 









fMt4 th<pi sit At t^te wHbrthem, ah4 them ta 

have famili^ aa4 small fortunes (tiic peculium). 

other m^i^s are mentioned who treated thek 
slaves as animals, |>unished them cruelly, ^ even had 
them put to death for a whim. Exan^les of tliese are 
hot lacking, iVedius Pollioi a freedman of Augustus, 
hsed to keep some lampreys in his fish-pond : when one 
of his slaves carelessly broke a vase, he had him throvra 
into the fish-pond as ^ food for the lampreys. .Ihe 
philosopher Seneca paints in the foUowing words fiie 
violent cruelty, of the masters: “If a slave coughs or 
sneezes during a meal, if he pursues the files too slowly, 
if he lets a key fall noisily to the floor, we fall into a 
g;reat rage. If he replies witli too much $^rit, if his 
countenance shows iU humor, have we any right to 
have him flogged ? Often we strike too hard and shat- 
ter a Iknb or break a tooth.” The philosopher Epic- 
tetus,, who was a slave, had had his ankle fractured in 
this way by his master. Weaxfien were no more humane. 
Ovid, in a compliment paid to a woman, says, 
times she had her hair dressed in my presmee, but r^Ver 
did she thrust her needle into the arm of the si^rying- 


vwoman.” 


Public opinion did not condemn these cni^ies. 
Juvenal represents a woman angry at one of her 
slaves. “Crudfy him,” says she. “By what crime has 
the ^ave merits this punishment? Blodkheadt Is ft 
slave, thai, a man ? It may be fliat he has done 
iag. I wish it, f order it,' my will is reason enough.** 
ffhe law was no milder than .custom. As late as thh 
first eeotuiy after Christ, whea.a master was assassi-. 
nated in hous^ all the slaves were put to dewdi. 
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$oa» wii^d to aoolish thib law, Thraseas/one 
of the piiiIosq)hers of higb repute, rose to address the 
Senate to demand that the law be tpaintained, , 

The Ei-gastuhnn. — A subterranean prison, lighted by; 
narrow windows so high that they could not be reached 
by the hand, was called the ergastulum. The- slaves 
who had displeased their master spent the night tiiere; 
during the day they were sent to work loaded widi 
heavy chains of iron. Many were branded witli a red- 
hot iron. 

The Mill.^ — The ancients had no mills run by ma- 
chinery; they had the grain ground by slaves with 
hand-mills. It was the most difiicult kind of work 
and was usually inflicted as a puniichment. The mill 
of antiquity was like a convict-prison “There,” says 
Plautus, “moan the wicked sla\'es who are fed on 
polenta; there resound the noise of whips and the 
clanking of chains.” Three centuries later, in the secj- 
ond century, Apuleius the novelist, depicts the imericr 
of a mill as follows: “Gods! wliat poor shrunken up 
men ! with white skin striped with blows of the whip, 
. . . they wear only the shreds of a tunic; bent for- 
ward, head shaved, the feet held in a dfiain, ihe body 
deformed by the heat of the fire, che eyelids eaten av/ay 
by the fumes, everything covered wijh grjun-dust.” 

Cliaracter of the Slaves. — Subjected to crushing 
labor or to enforced idleness, always tinder the threat 
of the whip or of torture, slaves beoamr. according to 
their nature, either melancholy and s|yage, or lazy and 
st&servient. The most energetic of. them committed 
suicide; the led a life tl^ wais merely mechan- 
ical. “The slavey*’ said Cato the always 
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to sStork 0/ to The maj<wity of thorn lost all 

sttise of honor. And so they used to, call a mean act 
"servile,” that is, like a slave. 

Slave Revolts^ — The slaves did not write and so 
we do not know from their own accounts what they 
thought of their masters. But the masters felt them- 
selves surrounded by hate. Pliny the Younger, learn- 
ing that a master was to be assassinated at the bath by 
his slaves,.made this reflection, "This is the peril under, 
which we all live.” "More Romans,” says another 
writer, “have fallen victims to the hate of their slaves 
than to that of tyrants.” 

At different times slave revolts flamed up (the ser- 
vile wars), almost always in Sicily and soutli Italy 
where slaves were armed to guard the herds. The most 
noted of these wars was the one under Spartacus, A 
band of seventy gladiators, escaping from Capua, plun- 
dered a cliariot loaded with arms, and set themselves 
to hold the country. The slaves escaped to them in 
crowds to unite their fortunes wim theirs, and soon 
they became an army. 

The slaves defeated three Roman armies sent in 
sucassion against them. 

Their chief Spartacus wished to traverse the whole 
peninsula of Italy in Order to return to Thrace, from 
which country lie had been brought as a prisoner of 
war to serve as a gladiator. But . at last these ill-dis- 
ciplined bands were shattered by the army of Crassn^.’ 
The revolutionists were all put to death. Rome nqw 
prohibited the slaves from carryii^ arms thereafter, 
and it is reported thaH a sheidierd was once executed 
for having killed a boar wiUi' a spedr. 
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'AtolBitui to Citizenship. — Rosie treated hs sub>, 
jects and its slaves brutally, but ii did not drive them 
oat, as tlie. Greek cities didv, ; 

The alien could become a Roman citizeiiliy the will 
of the Roman people, and the people often accordcti 
this favor, sometimes they even bestowed it upon a, 
whole people at once. They created the juatins cift^ 

_ zens at one sU oke ; in 89 it was the turn of the Italians ; 
in 46 the people of Cisalpine Gaul entered the bodv of 
citizens. All the inhabitants of Italy thus became uie 
equals of the Romans, 

The slave could be manmintted by his master and 
soon became a citizen. 

This is the reason why the Roman people, gradually 
exhausting themselves, were removed by accessions 
from the subjects and tlie slaves. The number of the 
citizens was increased at every census; it rose from 
250,000 to 700,000. The Roman city, far from empty- 
ing itself as did Sparta, replenished itself lilUe by little 
from all those whom it had conquered, » 



CHAPTER XXn ^ 

trakSformatiov of ufs or rokk.. 

Ctaek and 0];i^tal Influencsr— -Conquest gave the 
Romans a cl^rer view of the Greeks and Orientals. 
[Thousands of foreigners brought to Rome as slaves, 
or coming thither to make their fortune, established 
themselves in die city as ’physicians, professors, divin- 
ers, or actors. Generals, officers and soldiers lived in 
the midst of Asia, and thus the Romans came to know 

I the customs and the new bdiefs and gradually adopted 
them. This transformation had its bcginnii^ with the 
first Macedonian war (about 200 B.C.), and' continued 
^until the end of the empire. 

CHANGES IN RELIGION 

The Greek Geds. — The Roman gods bore but a slight 
resemblance to the Greek gods, even in name; yet in 
the majority of the divinities of Rome the Greeks^ rec- 
ognized or believed they recognized their own. The 
Roman gods up to that time had neither precise iotva, 
nor history; this rendered confusion all the easier. 
Every Roman god was represented under the form of 
a Grerit god and a. history was made of die adventures 
of this god. 

I The Latin Jupiter was confounded with tile Gredk 
feeus; Juno with Hera; Minerva, the goddess of niein> 
wy, with Pallas, goddess of 
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wisdom ; Diana, £emak|i 
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cotptefjji^ of ^us, mites -witii} Artemis, tiift briifiant 
Hercules, the god of die ehdosur^ w;^ as- 
sfanilated to Herakles, the victor over mxxnsters. Thus 
Greek morthology insiausted its,e]| tmder Xatln name^ 
and t he gods of R^ ef oand them se lves trani^fprDaed ^ 
ihto GrSSggo^ . t1^"lasion was so ompeteihat ye 
.Kive preserved the custom of d^ignatuig tho Gredc 
gods by their Lada names; we still can Artemis Diana, 
and Pahas Minerva. 

!Che BaeChaaalSbwThe Gredcs had adopted m orer»- 
tal god, Bacchus, the god of the vintage, and the RoS- 
tnans began to adore him also. The worshippers oi' 
Bacchus celebrat^ his cult at night and in secret. 
Only the initiated were admitted to the mysteries of 
the Bacchanals, wim swore not to reveal any of the cer- 
emonies. A woman, howwer, dared to denounce to 
the S^ate die Bacchanalian ceremonies that occurred 
in Rome in i86. The Senate made an inquiry, di^ 
covered 7,000 persons, men and women, who haid 
participated in the mysteH^ and had them put to 
death. 


Orfeatal Sttpecstitioiii»--.AIready iff aao tiiere was in 
Rome a temple of die Dgypttlut god S^rapts. The 
Senate ordered it to Im dnmdished: A^nowmi^man 
dared to touch it, the consul him^f had to opme and 
beat down the doofs tvittt-blqws of .jim axe. . v. *", 

Sonm years' after, in dhrip^ the War Sam- 
nibal, it was die Senate itself dmtpmi am : 

to Asia Minbr .io sedk die godded C;^e. The Great 
Mother (as ^he was called) wM re^eahatoi’ hy a 
black stone, ai^ this dm ettvt^ Seoate-hpiMi^ 
m gr^ mid installed ia 





fallowed her and packed the stteets to iiie sotuui ux 
hies and cymbals, clad in oriental fashion, and begging 
fr<Mn door to door. . . 

^ Later, Itsdjr was hlled with Chaldean sorcerers. 

mass^of the people were not the only <mes to be- 
lieve in these diviners, When the Cimbri menaced 
Rome {104), Martha, a prophetess of S3rria, Came to 
the S«iate to offer it victory over the hsrbarians,* the , 
Senate drove her out, but the Roman women broug^ : 
her to the cfunp, and Marius, the general in chief, 
her by him and consulted her to the end‘o| t|ie wa£ 
Sulla, like^vise, had seen in vision the goddess of Cap- 
padocia aiid it was on her advice that he tocdc his way 
to Italy. ' ' ■ i 

Sceptics. — ^Not only priests and diviners came to 
Rome^ but also philosophers who scoffed at the old 
religion. The best known of the^, Cameades; the 
ambassador of the 4 ^cnians, spoke in Rome in pub- 
lic, and the youth of Rome came in crowds to hear him. 
The Senate bade him leave the city. But the philos- 
ophers continued to teach in the Schools of Athens and 
iSiodes. and it was the fashion to send the Roman 
^outh thither for iiMtruction. About the third centxuy 
before Chi^ Buh^tierus, a Greek, had written a book 
to prove that there were no gods;. die gods, he said, 
-were only men of andent times who had been deihed ; 
Jupiter himself had been a kii^ of Crete, Thii! bo;^ 
had: a great su^^ a>H was transhtted i^ by 
the Emrius. Tbp nobles of Roit^ were accus- 
mock at flieir gods, madntahdi^d^ly the cult« 
religion. 






■’ CHAl^GES IN MANNERS 

The Old Customit.-— The old Romans had for cen-. 
turles beoi diligent and rude husbandmen, Engaged ' 
in cultivating their fidda^ in fighting, and in fiJlfiBingl 
the ceremonies of their rdigion. Their ideal was diei 
grave man. Cincihnatti^ they said, was pushing his ) 
plough when the deputies of the Senate . came tQ offter 
him the dictatorship, Fabricius had of plate Only a 
cup and a salt-cellar of silver. Curius Dentatus, the 
conqueror of the Samnites, was sitting on a bench eat- 
ing some beans in a wooden bowl when the envoys of 
the Samnites presented themselves before him to offer 
him a bribe.' “Go and tell the Samnites,” said he, 
“that Curius prefers commanding those who have gold 
to having it himself.” These are some of the anec- 
dotes that they used to tell about the generals of the 
olden time. True or false, these legends exhibit the 
ideas that were current in Room at a later time re- 
garding the ancient Romans. v 

Cato the Elder.— At the time when manners were, 
changing, one man made himself notable by his at- ' 
tachment to the “customs of the fathers.” ' .This jraa/, 
Cato. He was botft, in 232® in dm l^e village of 
Tusculum and had spent his youth mimant^ llbor. 
Entering the army, according^© thcju^J^ bf the time^ t 
at the age of sevientetm,^ fought tsaw^^ 

against HannihaL He wa^ not^K, htttHhe.nu^ 

* Another v«m^ is that he woo hnu^ioi^rtjng 

;fttrnips.-^ED. ' " "< 

* aaa and 334 both giv^ the dite #Ciito's birtb. Tllio 

latter is the ipora probawe.-«-Bj>i» S ^ ^ 







himadi popular by Jiis energy, his prdbiiyi Ms 
austerity. He passed through the who^e 
political honors — quaestor, aedile, praetor, .<!Onst4.'ltnd 
censor. %JihS 3 iffidiua)^^ 

Jonahs, rude, stem^ ^pd hones^^ As quaestor he re- 
nwttstrated with the consid about his expenses ; but the 
consul, who was Scipio, replied to him, “I have nb 
need of so exact a qitaestor.” As praetor m Sardinia, 
he refused the money that was offered him by the 
province for the expenses of entertaunment As con- 
sul, he spoke with vigor for the Oppian law: which 
prohibited Roman women from wearing costly aittire; 
the women put it off, and the law was abrogated. &nt 
to commamd the army of Spain, Cato took 400 towns, 
securing immense treasure which he turned into the 
public chest ; at the moment of embarking, he sold his 
horse to ssre the expenses of transportation. As cen- 
sor, he erased from the senate-list many gyeat persons 
on the ground of their extravagance; he fanned the 
taxes at a very high price and taxed at ten times their 
value the women’s habits, jewds, and ccmveyances. 
Having obtained the honor of a triumpli, he withdrew 
to tihe army in Macedonia as a simple officer. 

All his life he fought with fhc.nobles of the new type, 
extravagant and elegant. He Vbarfced” especially at 


^ Scipios, accusing them of embezzling statO moneys. 
I« turn he was forty-fqur times made defendant In 
court; but tvhs alivays acquittfet ; ; . ^ 

On his farm labored wiffi his slaves, ate witib^ 
diera, and when- he had to corrupt themi beat 
his own hand. ' In his treatise pn Agriwdture, writteti 
foe hi > he has recofited all fhrpld lixiottis of jifl 



asNt ti? RdMfi 

UdMSa pfcassdliy** it to l)e a ' 

beeofild Hdt "A widow/* he 's^; A:an lessen lit!* 


{Mt>paty; a nian oti^ to u«cr«ise his. fieiswortl^, 
of'ijNtie and kis^icdd Of the go# who gains more than 
he inherits/’ Finding: that Agriculture was nqt pro#*, 
«dde oiotigh, he invested in merchant ships ; he united , 
with fifty associates and all togetlier constructed fift^ 
ships of cdthtneice, that each might have a part in the 
risks and the profits. A good l^rer, a good soldier, 
a foe to luxury, greedy of gain, Cato was the type 
ilie Roman of the old stodk. 

The Hew Manners. — Many Romans on the contrary,' 
especiall}' the nobles, admirel and imitated the foreigh-l 


ers. At their head were the generals who had had a 
nearer view of Greece and the Orient — Scipio, con- 
queror of the king of Syria, Flamininus and .Emilius 
Paullus, victors over the kin^ of Macedon, later Lu- 
cullus, conqueror of the king of Armenia. They were 
di.sgusted with the mead and' gross life of their an- 
cestors, and adc^ted a more luxurious and agreeable 
mode of living. Little by little all the nobles, all t^ 
rich followed thwr example; one hundred and fif|^ 
yews later in Italy all the great were living in 
or oriaatal fa^iod. ' ' ■ 

Oriental I<aziii:^«i-ln the East the Romans 
models in the royM successors of Alexander, posspraK 
of enottiKNis we^th^ for all the treasure that 
employed in pa3ring mercenaries ws» squandered by ISi 
Court. These oriedta! Wngs induced their vanity by 
displaying gleaming jtobes, predoUs stones, fundtwre 

* Neatly ah RotnaUs pf Cate’a tame 
die soil with their owa h»tKl8.7-HDi. 
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of silver, golden plate; by surrounding thcinselvcs tfri^ 
a multitude of useless servants, by casting mopey to the 
peop'iC who were assembled to admire them.^ 

The Romans, very vain and with artistic tastes but 
slightly developed, had a relish for this species of 
luxury. They had but little r^rd for beauty or for 
comfort, and had thought for nothing else tlxan display. 
They had houses built with immense gardens adorned 
with statues, sumptuous villas projecting into the sea 
in the midst of enormous gardens, .They surrounded 
themselves with troops of slaves. They and their 
wives substituted for linen garments those, of gauze, 
silk, and gold. At their banquets they spread em- 
broidered carpets, purple coverings, gold and silver 
idate. Sulla had one hundred and fifty dishes of sil- 
ver; the plate of Marcus Drusus weighed 10,000 
pounds. Wllile the common people continued to sit 
at table in accordance witli old Italian custom, the rich 
adopted the oriental usage of reclining on couclies at 
■dieir meals. At the same time was introduced the 
tfcfiected and costly cookery of the East — exotic fishes, 
l^ins of peacocks, and longues of birds. 

.^ Brbm the second century the extravagance was such 
that a consul who died in 152 could say in his will: 

true glory does not consist in Vain por^ but in the 
lilerlts of tlie dead and of one’s ancestors, I bid my 
chttldrcn not to spend on my funeral ceremonies more 
tlum a million as" ($10,000). 

Gredc humanity. — In Greece the Romans saw the 
monuments, the statues, and the pictures which had 

* This taste for useless magnificence is exhibited in the stories 
of the Thousand and One Nights. 
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cfewded their cities for centuries ; they came to know 
their learned people and the philosophers. Some of 
the Romans acquired a taste for the beautiful and for 
the life of the spirit. The Scipios surrounded them- 
selves with cultivated Greeks. JEmilius Paullus asked 
from all the booty taken by him from Macedon only 
the library of "iCing Persetisj he had his children 
taught by Greek preceptors. It was then, the fashion 
in Rome to speak, and even to write in Greek. The 
nobles desired to appear connoisseurs in painting and 
in sculpture; they imported statues by the thousand, 
ll'lw .‘..r bronzes of Corinth, and they heaped these 
up in their houses. Thus Verres possessed a wdiole 
gallery of objects of art which he had stolen in Sicily. 
Gradually tlie Romans assumed a gloss of Greek art 
and literature. This new culture was called “human- 
ity,” as opposed to the “rusticity” of the old Romaij 
peasants. ' * 

It was little else than gloss ; the Romans had real- 
ized but slightly tliat beauty and truth were to be 
sought for their own sakes; art and science always 
remained objects of luxury and parade. Even- in t’w 
time of Cicero tlie soldier, the peasant, the politician, 
the man of affairs, the advocate were alone regarded 
as truly occupied. Writing, composing, coiil^uting 
to science, philosophy, or criticism — all this was ^led 
“being at leisure.” “ Artists and sdholars wer^)iwver 
regarded at Rome as the equals of die rich meriSianb 


‘ Cato the Elder had ft horror of the Otweks.' He sftid to hh 
eon: “1 will tell whet I have seen in Athefts. This rdee' is thf 
most perverse and intraotsihle. Listen to me as to an oiade 
whene-v^ this people teaches us its arts trill corrupt every- 


thing. 

*‘‘^Schola," from which we derive 


‘seb^,” agnified leisnre 



Lucian, a Greek wrj|«r, saici, “it ^ would H 
Pheidias, if you wcatkjl make a thoosjwl masterpieoci, 
nobody will care to iipitate you, for as skilful as you 
are, you will always pass for an artsan, a man who. 
lives by the work erf Irfs hands.” 

I/Hcallus.*~L«cuUa 8 ; the type of the new Roman, 
was bom in 14^ of a noble and rich family; thus 
he entered widiout difficulty into the coum of political 
hoi^rs. prom hk first canq>aigns he was notable for 
his magnanimity to tlie vanquished. Become consul, 
he was placed at the head of the army against Mithra- 
dates. He found the nhabitants of Asia exasperated 
by ^e brigandage and the cruelties of die pulilicans, 
and gave himself to checking these excesses; he for- 
bade, too, his soldiers pillaging conquered town®. In 
tins way he drew to him the useless affection of tim 
'Asiatics and the dangerous hale of the publicans and 
the soldiers. They intrigued to have him recalled ; he 
had then defeated Mithradates and was pursuing him 
W'ith his ally, the king of Armenia; he came with p 
small army of 20,000 men to put to rout an immense 
multitude of barbarians. His command was taken 
from lum and given to Pomp^, the favorite of the 
publicans. 

Lncu|||M then retired to enjoy .the riches that hb had 
accumulated in Asia. He had in the neigidjorhcK^ of 
Rome celebrated gardens, at Naples a villa coostructed ■ 
in part in tire sea, and at Xusculum a sunaner palace 
with a whole museum of objects of art. He spent 
the beautiful season at .Tuscul^pn surrounded 1 ^ his 
friends, by sci||tolars ai^ men bf letters, reading Greek 
autbo{%a4ddisaisringEteratnreaad^oso^ig« 



; llany aneoJoteS are of tiw^tocary of LucuUos. 
Ottt day, being alone at dinner, he fotmd his tible 
duskier than ordinary and reprc«kched the cook, who 
esmtsed himself by saying there was no guest present 
“bo you not know,” replied his master, “that LucullUs 
dines today with Lucullus?” Another day he invited 
Caesar and Ckcro to dine, who accepted on ccmdition 
that he would make no change from his ordinwy ar- 
rang^ents. Lucullus simply said to a slave to have 
dinner prepared in the hall of Apollo. A magnificent 
feast was spread, the guests were astonished. Lucul- 
lus replied he had given no order, that the expense of 
his dinneti was regulated by the hall where he gave 
them ; those of the hall of Apollo were to cost not less 
than $10,000. A prajtor who had to present a grand 
spectacle asked Luaillus if he would lend him one 
hundred pimple robes; he replied by tendering two 
hundred. 

Lucullus remained the representative of the new 
manners, as Cato of the old customs. For the ancients 
Cato was the virtucms Roman, Lucullus the degmerate; 
Rcfflian. Luct^dus, «i effect, discarded the mfnna's 
his ancestors, and so acquired a broader, more elevated, 
and nsore refined ^irit, more humanity toward Jm 
slaves and fais subjects. 

Urn Hew Education. — At the time when i^ybius 
lived in Rome (before 150) the oW Roina«s 4 t^ht 
Iheir children nothit^ else than taiiiread.^ Tto new 
Rbtnans provided Gre^ instructomfm' tl^ children. 
Some O^edts opened In Rome school of poesy, rheto> 
tk, «m 1 music. pThe great familii|^ tpok, s^es be- 
♦Abo to write and tecfcoa, at p re v t oi ^ 



tw^ the oW and new systems. But there alway* 
TOiiamed a prejudice against music and the dance 
they were regarded as arts belonging to the stage, im- 
proper for a man of good birth. Scipiq -Emilianus, 
the protector of tlie Greeks, speaks with indignation of 
a dancing-school to which cliildren and young girls of 
free birth resorted : “When it was told me, I could not 
conceive that nobles would teach such things to their 
children. But when some one took me to the dancing- 
school, I saw there more than 500 boys and girls and, 
among the number a twelve-year-old child, a candi- 
date's son, who danced to the sound of castanets.” Sal- 
lust, speaking of a Roman woman of little ffeputation, 
says, “Slie pla3'ed on (he lyre and danced better than 
is proper for an honest woman.” 

The Kew Status of Women. — The Roman women 
gave themsch'cs with energy to the religions and the 
luxury of the East. They flocked in crowds to the 
Bacchanals and the mysteries of Isis. Sumptuary laws 
were made against their fine garments, their litters, 
and their jewels, but these laws had to be abrogated 
and 1 he omen allowed to follow tlie example of the 
m«i. Noble women ceased. to Walk or to remain in 
their homes ; they set out, with great equipages, fre- 
quented the theatre, the circus, the.baths, and the places 
of assembly. I dle and exceedingly imorant^ ^ev 
quickly became edrrupt. ttTfK? n^iljty'women of fbe 
character became me exception. The old discipline of 
the family fell to the ground. The Roman law raad^i 
the husband the master of his wife; but^t new form of* 
maiTiage w.as in-.^nted which left the woman under the 
authority of her fatlier and gave no power to he;r hua-. 
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make their daughter still more indeptendeot), 
i»er parents gave her a dower. 

. I>iv«ece.-r>Sometimes the husband alone had the. 
t^t to repudiate his wife, but the custom was that this" 
right ^tild be exerd^ only in the gravest circum- 
stances. The woman gained the right of leaving her 
fau^and, and so it became very easy to break a mar- 
riage. There wais ho need of a judgment, or even 
of a motive. It was enough for the discontented hus- 
band or wife to say to the other, “Take what bekmg^ to 
you, and return what is mine.” After the divorce 
either could marry again. 

In the aristocracy, marriage can|p to be r^rded ^ 
a passing union; Sulla had five wivw, Caesar fopr, 
Pompey five, and Antxjny four. The daughter of 
Cicero had three %usbands. Hortensius divorced his 
wife to give her to a friend. “There are noble 
women,” says Seneca, “who count their age not by the 
years of the consuls, but by the husbands they have 
had ; th^c divorce to marry again, they marry to divorce 
again.” • 


But this Corruption adlected hardly more tftan the 
nc^les of Rome and the upstarts. In tlie families of 
Italy and the provinces the more serious manners of 
the old time still prevailed; but the discipline of the 
family gradually slackened a^lthe woiBan slowly freed 
herself from the despotism of l^ husb?|,d. s 



CHAPTER XXm 

PAIX OF TEE R^TTBLIC 

DECADENCE OF REPUBLICAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

Desttofitlon of tiie Peasantry.— The old Roman pen* 
pie consisted of small proprietors who cultivated thdr 
own land. These j^cmest and robust peasants omsti- 
tuted at once the army and the assembly of the people. 
Though still numerous in 221 and during the Second 
Punic War, in 133 there were no more of them. Many 
without doubt had perished in tire fordgn wms ; but the 
^)ecial reason for their disappearance was that it ifd 
become impossible for tMKi to subsist 
.The peasants liyed by the culture of grain. iWheil 
Rome received the grain of Sicily and 'Africa, tim 
grain of Italy fell to so low a price tixat laborers could 
not raise enough to support their families and pay the 
military tax They win'e compelled to sril tircir land 
and this was tKSUght by a ridi neighbor. Of tnmy 
small fields he made a great domain ; he laid tiie land .. 
down to grazing, and to protect his herds V cul- 
tivate it he sent shepherds and slave 
^ of It^ at that time there wera otiy 0;nL£IXlr 

S >re andj®(;®s,Ql^es. ''Great said 

,• the Elder, “are the ruin of Italy.** ; r , , ' / 
It was, in fact, tiie great domains drone ^ 
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Iroia' wmtty ^rlcts, T}te old 
priettr who sold his load could no long^ rcsnain $ 
fanner; to yield the pl^ to slaves, and hd 

himself wandered forth wjiiQiit work. “The|pjop> 
ofdhese heads of fa^lies,” says Varro in his treatise 
^ a§[ricultui^ “have slij^ied within our walls, leaving 
tile scythe and the ploui^; they prefer dapping their 
hands at the circus to working in their fields and their 
vineyards.” Tiberius Gracdius, a tribune of the plebs, 
exclaimed in a moment of indignation, “The wild 
beasts of Italy have at least their lairs, but the m«i who 
offer their blood for Italy have only the light and the 
air that they breathe; they wander about without shel-» 
ter, without a dwelling, with their wives and their 
children. Those generals do but mock them who 
exhort them to fight for their tombs and their temples. 
Is there one of them who still possesses the sacred altar 
o| his house and the tomb of his ancestors? They are 
called the masters of the world while they have not 
for themselves a single foot of earth.” 

The City Plebs,-T-While tiie ' farms were’ being 
drained, the dty of Rome was being fiSM ‘with a new 
population. Tl^ Witte the descendants of the rainol 
peasants vdiom misery had driven to the city^ besides 
tiiese, there were tiie freedmen and tiieir idiUdrtti. 
They came from all the corners of the worldr»-Gfedcsfe 
Syrj^, Egyptians, Asiatics, Afri<^s, Spanistfds, 
' from thdr liwnes, and soIi| as “slaves; 1#^ 
their masters and made cities, they p^ed 
®«n6dvea in the dty. R was an new ptt^li 

Y^t b^e tiie name Rotid®. One dajf^c^o,^^ the c6% 

of Carthage and of Numantiajhafatjgaaig tiis 


jKiopie in the forum, im interft^ted hy the cries of 
the moh “Silence! false sons of Italy,” he crieid; “do 
as. you like ; those whom I brought to Roipe in chains 
will iiever fn'glxten me even if they are no longer 
slaves.” ^rhe p('.pulace preserved quiet, but these 
“false sons of Italy,” tbo r^f iranqyj«t|iy^,^^ad 
ahtthi y iake u the place of th^ld Romaics . 

' This new plebeian order could not make a livelihood 
for itself, and so the state had to provide food for it. 
A beginning was made in 123 with furnishing corn at 
half price to all citizens, and this grain was imported 
from Sicily and Africa. Since the year 63^ com was 
distributed gratuitously and oil was also provided. 
There were registers and an administration expressly 
for these distributions, a sp^ial service for furnishing 
provisions, (the Annona). In 46 Caesar found 320,- 
000 citizens enrolled for these distributions. 

Electoral Corruption. — ^This miserable and lazy pop- 
ulace filled the forum on election days and made the 
laws and the magistrates. The candidates sought to 
win its favors by giving shows and public feasts, and 
by dispensing provisions. They even bought votes. 
This sale took place on a large scale and m broad day ; 
money was given to distributers who divided it among 
the voters. Once the Senate ehdeavored to stop this 
trade; but when Piso, the consul, proposed a law to 
prohibit the sale of suffrages, the distributers excited 
a riot and drove the consul from the forum. In the 
time of Cicero no magistrate could be elected without 
enormous expenditures. 

, * The Lex Clodia of 58 b.c. ma 4 e tkese distributions, legal. 
—Ed. 
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«r ISw SPuite^Foverty corrupted ttK^ j 
populace wlio formed Ute assemblies; luxury tainted i 
the men of~&e olditimSiieSs who <jdnipDsed the Senate.] 
The nobles ^regarded &e state as pro^r^nnd so 
divided among thonselv^ Ae functions of ^ state 
^ <Q^nde the itst of the citizens from 
them. When Ciceroi sygs elected magistrate, Jje was 
for thirty years the *hi|W man” to enter the suc- 
cession of offiow. ' " 

’Accustomed to exercise 'pow«, some of^ sotators 
believed themselves to be above the law. V^en Se^io 
was accused of «nbezri(^^t, he refused even to ex- 
onerate himself and said’ at the tribune, '^Romans, it 
was on this day that 1 conquered Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians. Follow me to tLe Capitol to render 
thanks to the gods and to beseech them always to pro- 


vide generals like mysdf.” ' ; * 

To support their pretensions at Iknnefdre majority 
of the nobles require a large wnou^t of money. Mamy 
used their power to ,get;it themselves t snme sent 
as governors plundered the sid>jects of i^ers 

compelled foreign or hostile kings to pay for thfe gtac^ 
granted them, or even for lettir® their army be hertfett. 
It was in this way that Jugurtha bribed a Ronmn gea- 
eral.. Cited to Rome'to answo* for mur dtr, he es- 
caped trial by buying up a tribune who fdrfei^ jtim toj 
speak. It was related^lhat m leavihg Rome he had 
said, ”0 city for 'sale, % thoti pnly cdWdst a pupi 
diasar!” 

Cwruptioa of the Anay.^The R^n ariby^waa 
composed of miall proprietors who, gfhen a war was 
.fbiishi^, retumed to the cultivation og^ir fields.- Iri 



ASeii^f Ctol2ATldJI ’ 

l 3 {«>mbg soldiers they remained dtizeas Olid 
only for their cotmtry: ’ Marias heg«ti to id l&d 
legions poor cttxi^s who enroll^ theinsel\res for the 
purpose of makuig capital from their campatighs. Soon 
the whole army was full of adventurers vfho went to 
war, not to perform their service, but to enrich them- 
I selves from vanquidied. One was no longer a sol- 

der from a sense of duty, but as a profession. 

The soldiers enrolled themselves for twenty years ; 
their time completed/ they reengaged themsig^ at 
higher pay and bteCame veterans. These pei0fi3b.Jknew 
neither the Senate nor the laws ; their obedience was 
only tff their general. . To attach them to himself, the 
general distributed to tliem the montey taken frtmi 
vanquished. During the war against Mithi^dates; 
Sulla lodged his men with the rich inhabitants of Asist 
they lived as they chose, they and their friends^ re^ 
ceiving each sixteen drachmas a day. These first gen- 
erals, Marius and Sulla, were .still Roman magistrates. 
But soon rich individuals like Pcmipey and C|^us 
drew the soldiers to their pay. In 78 at the de^ of 
Sulla there were four atrmies, levied entirdy and com- 
manded by simple citizens. 

THE REVOLUTION 

Hecwrity of tho Revqtetioiu— T he Roman j[) eopld 
Tjiras no l<^er anything btrt an hhhgent tndn®^^i- 








imre AO men of beside ^ g^e^^ 

|i^^s had ho lon^ afly desir^ to iSaey. ,. 
govettajp&t by the Senate, hoy hd longer praicitic|6ii|' 
gave |dace to the govermaent ol ^ geaeraL 
the tSvfl .Wats^The yea iaevitaMi, bd^ 

it did not come at one stroke; it required fhah # 
hundred ;^eat8 to accomplish ft. Th e SenatoySs^le d. 
but too weak iteelf to govern^ ji nas^ona:.firoi^^ to 
ple^3aSi^^DLE55^&J2S'W- The generals 
fought attkftg diemselve6V|0, see who fdiould tem^ 
master. For a cahiyy^^e iLoraans and th^ 

Uv^ in die midst of riot and civil war. . ' ' , , ' 

ithe ’tihaeCl^^ fir^t civil discord diat ^ 
Ip Rohfe was the dcPti 
Senate. ,The two brot 
chus, weto of one of the hdblest : 
bodi endeavored tq' ddce the gdvemtiidnf from the. 
ftot^ who formed f}^ Senate {^. making diems^i^ 
c,||i«tne$ of the pkfbS. '.Therb was |it that time, 
mfllome or in Italy, a ctottd of ci^ns withdift medi^. 
yito (^ired a revohftioh: evea'^oflg 
ihajofity: w«^ tsjt flm class of the who ioo^ 




rius Gracchiis hisd hims^l nlpied.ddv^of 
and sought to gaih control of He 

proposed to the people an ^ 

.lands of the publtd ^domain d^led;^ indi^uals 
|t^to be resuopi the stato ^M|h ^ esm^oh of 
, dath' QiP)‘i Sidto by ^ sthhe 

' be'' ht' poor.-oitus«hs,^ 




law was voted- R caused ga«^ oonfu^lou 
guding pTop&ty, for almc»t all of file lauds of' *111^ 
empire ccmstitut^ a part of Ijie public dbmain, but fJwy 
had been occupied for a Icaig time and the possessors 
were accustomed to rCgai'd themselves as proprietors- 
Further, as the Romans had no registry, of the lands, 
it was often Very difficult to ascertain whether a dcanain 
were private or public property. To direct these op- 
erations, Tiberius had three commissioners named on 
whom the people conferred absolute authority; they 
were Tiberius his brother, and his fatixer-in-law, and 
it was uncertain whether Tiberius had acted in the 
interest of the people, or simply to have a pretext 
for having power placed in his hands. For a year 
he was master of Rome; but when he wished to be 
elected tribune of the plebs for the succeedihg year, 
his enemies protested, as this was contrary to custom. 
lA. riot followed. Tiberius and his friends seized the 
Capitol ; the partisans of the Senate and their slaves, . 
armed with clubs and fragments of bendies, pursued 
them and despatched them ^133) . 

Ten years later Gains, they^ger of the Gracchi, 
elected tribune of the plebs (123), had the agrarian 
law voted anew, and es^lished distributicms^ of com 
to the poor citizens. Then, to destroy the power of 
the nobles, he secured a decree that the judges should 
be taken frcan among the knights. For tVm years 
Gaius dominated the government, but while lae was 
absent from the^ty conducting a colony of Roman 
citizens to Carthllie the people abandoned him. On 
his return he could not hi fleeted. The omaul 

* At a veiy low price.— Ite.. 






^ ,tht,|>!«rtisans of the Senate an4 marched against Gains 
and, his friends who had ifkd tb v'the Aventine Hill. 

‘ Ciaihs had himself killed by a slave ; his fdllowcrs were 
massacred or executed in prison; their houses were 
razed and their property confiscated. 

Marius and Sulla.— ilie contests of the Gracchi and 
the Senate had been no more than riots in the stree# 
of Rome, terminating in a* combat betw^ 
hastily armed. The strife that fcHoyred wif^^.atiG^" 
cession of real wars between regular armies, wars in 
Italy, wars in all the provinces. From this ti^ the 
party chiefs were no other than the generals, - v 

The first to use his army to secure cbediehce in 
Rome v'as Marius. He was bom in Arpirum; a little 
town in the mountains, and was not of noWe descent.^ 
He had attained reputatiem as an officer in- tlie army, 
and had been elected tribune of the plebs, tlien prastorj 
with the help of the nobles. He turned against then! 
and was elected consul and commissioned with thq 
war against Jugurtba, Idng of Numidia, who had aM 
ready fought several Roman armies. It was then that 
Marias enrolled poor citizens for vrhom miHtar|’^ser- 
vice l»ecame a profession. With his army Marius j5on* 
quered Jugurtha and the barbarians, the Cui^%Sitd. 
Teutones, who had invaded the empire. He then re- 
turner! to Rrxne where he had himself elected con-, 
8Ul for the sixth time and now. e;tercised absolute 
power. Two parties now took in R«ne who 
cajped themselves the party of the, gtec:^ie (the party 
6| iMarius), and the party of diei#ol|les (tot q{ to 

The partiitans of Marius so many acts 





Vipteofie tiyit ioided fc> ^ , . , . 

h^SLt a noble, of ttm gtedt fai^% of the Cbr 
fcofited b^ir this drct^i^^ to dispute the 
Marius; Sulla was also a g^eral- Wheh the Italia^ 
rose s^inst.Rome to sbc^t thd right of citizensl^ 
and levied armies in^lch tnard^ almost to the 
galei^f the dty, it was Stdla who sa^’ed Rmne ^g^lr 
the Italians. « 

, 1p«f beihn^ totist4 and was diarged with the war 
a^sunst Mithradates,‘iaflgf bf Pontus, who had iiiyadftd 
lAsia MitK^ and massacred all tlie Romans (88). 
Marius in jealousy exdted a riot m the city; Sulla 
departed, joined his army v4iich awaited him in south 
'ttdy, then returned to Rome. Roman religion proMb- 
vited soldiers entering the city under arms j the^ consul 
[^en before passing the gates had to lay his than'* 
tie of war and assume the toga. Siilla was the fir;^ 
-general who dared to violate restriction. Madhs 
took flight. . 

But when Sulla had left for Asia, hf arius came with 
hn army of adventurers. and Rmite by force 

^8y)'.' Then' commenced l^.,pro^ipdons. 

iTbe principal partisans rjf St^ were outlawed, and 
command was given to kill them anywhere they were 
met and to confiscate flbeh^ goodsi Marius died Sonte 
mcotths later; but his prindpal partisiw, i^inn^ c^- 
thiUed to;gf}vem J^oine and to put to death Whoitie^ 
ibrtj 

During j^e Sulla hn^ conquered 
and had .asSthw tihe loyalty of .hh> solifiens .^ 
them the free>{Hl!age of Asia. He re|an^ '^Ih T& 
anhy ( 83 ) to Jitaljr, HiS Enemies 
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inriiea; but these were defeated or they des^S^d. 
Sulla entered Rome, massacred his prisoners and over- 
tfirew the partisans of Marius. After some days oi 
slaughter he set himself to proceed regularly : he posted 
three lists of those whom he wished killed. "I have 
posted now all those whom I can recall; I have ftw- 
gotten many, but their names will be posted as the 
names occur to me.” Every proscribed ma*i — ^thdt is 
to say, every man whose name was on the Iist,.tyai 
marked for death ; the murderer who brought his h«id 
was rewarded. The property of the proscribed was 
confiscated. Proscription was not the result of any 
trial but of the caprice of the general, and that too 
witiiout any warning. Sulla thus massacred not only 
his enemies but the rich f^Hose property he coveted. 
It is related that a citizen who was unaccustomed to 
politics glanced in passing at the list of ^oscriptions 
and saw his own name Inscribed at the top of the list.^ 
“Alas !” he cried, “my Alban hoiiSe has wen^he dea^' 
of me!” St^ is said to have. pro%ribed jSoq^ 
knights. • i|Pf 

After having removed his enemies, he «ideavored 
to organize a government in which all power shbtdd be 
in the hands of the Senate. He had hlmsdf nappd 
Dictator, an old titlfe once given to generals in momwits 
of danger and whicli conferred absolute power. Sulla 
used the office to make laws which chang^ the entire 
constitution. From that time all the judges were to 
be taken from the Senate, no law could be discussed 
before it had been accepted by Upe Senate, the right of 
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proposing laws was taken frondi the tribunes- of the 
plebs. 

'After these reforms Sulla abdicated his functions 
and retired to private life (79). He knew he hadnoth- 
ing to fear, for he had established 100, cxx) of his sol- 
diers in Italy. 

Pompey and Caesar. — The Senate had recovered its 
power because Sulla saw fit to give it this, but it had 
not the streftgth to retain it if a general wished i^in 
to seize it- The govermnent of the Senate endured, 
however, in appearance for more than thirty years* 
this was because there were several generals and each 
prevented a rival from gaining all power. 

At the death of^lla four armies took the field : two 
obeyed the generals who were par^sans of the Senate, 
Crassus and Pompey ; two followed generals who were 
adversaries of the Senate, Lepidus in Italy, and Serto- 
rius in Spain. It is very remarkable that no one of 
these armies was regular, no one of the generals was a 
magistrate and therefore had the right to command 
troops ; down to this time fhe generals had been consuls, 
but now they were individuals— private persons ; their 
soldiers came to them not to serve the interests of the 
statp, but to profit at the expense of the inhabitants. 

The anhies of the enemies of the Senate were de- 
stroyed, and trassus and Pompey, left alone, joined 
issu^ to oontgrol affairs. They had themselves elected 
consuls and Pompey received the conduct of two wars. 
He went to Asia with a devoted army and was for 
several years the master of Rome ; but as he was more 
the possessor of offices than of power, he changed 
nothing in the government. It was during this time 




'(ye iniA' iBxkmiM \Wlii: 
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that Caesar, a young noble, made himself popular. 
Pompey, Crassus, and Ca;sar united to divide the , 
power between themselves. Crassus received the com- 
mand, of the army sent to Asia against tlic Parthians. 
and. killed (53). Pompey remained at Ronie. 
Cae^ went to Gaul where he stayed eight years sub- 
jecting the country and making an army for himself. 

,P#)mpey and Caesar were now the .only persons on 
thfe stage. Each wished to be master. Pompey had 
die advantage of being at Rome and of dominating the 
Senate; Caesar had on his side his army, disciplined 
by eight years oflaraeditionsi. Pompey secured k 
decree of the Seuaw^iat Caes arjs^ t|j[d abandon his 
army and return feome. decided dien to, 

cross the boundary ^ his prwihce (the river Rubicon), 
and to mairch on Rgpie.\%ompey had no army in Itady 
to defend himself, and .s^Vith die majority of the sen- 
ators took flight to tl^ other side of the Adriatic. He 
had several armies ii^pain, in Greece, and in Africa. 
Caesar defeated them, ol|e ^ftenanolhyer~lhat of Spain 
first (49), then that (d Qfb^ at ?fi*rsalus (48), at 
last, that of Africa (4^. Pomp%, vanquished at 
Pharsalus, fled to Egypf where the king^ had him 
assassinated. ,, , 

On his return to Rome Caesar vfes appointed, dictator 
for ten years and -exercised absolute power, ^he Sen- 
ate paid him, divine honors, amd it is poss^e that 
Caesar desired the title of king. He was assas^ated 
by certain of his favorites who aimed to reestablish 
the sovereignty of the Senate ( 443 ki 
End of the R«public»^The p^ple of Rome, who 
loved Caesar, compelled Brutus ai;^ Cassius, the chiefs 
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of the assassins, to flee. They withdrew to the E|i,at 
where they raised a large army. The West renjained 
in the hand of Antony, who with the support of the 
army of Cjesar, governed Rome despotically. 

Caesar in his will had adopted a young man of 
eighteen years, his sister’s son,^ Octavian, who ac- 
cording to Roman usage assumed tlie name of his 
adoptive father and called himself from that time 
Julius Ctesar Octavianus. Ochivian rallied to his side 
the soldiers of Csesar and was charged by the Senate 
witli the war against Antony. But after conquering 
him he preferred to unite with him for a division of 
power ; they associated Lepidt^ with them, and all 
three returned to Rome where they secured absolute 
power for five years under the title of triumvirs for 
organising public affairs. They began by proscribing 
their adversaries and their personal enemies. Antony 
secured the death of Cicero (43). Then they left for 
the East to destroy tlie army of jjh® conspirators. Af- 
ter they had divided the empire among themselves it 
was impossible to prcsene harmony and war was un- 
dertaken in Italy, ft was the soldiers who compelled 
them to make terms of peace. A new partition was 
made; Antony took the East and Octaviaq the V^jest 
(39). For some years peace was preserved; Antony 
resigned himself to the life of an oriental sovereign i^ 
company with Cleopatra, queen of Egypt; Ocfavian 
found It necessary to fight a campaign against th« pus 
of Pompey. Tlie two leaders came at last to an opeq 
breach, and then flamed up the last of the civil wars. ' 
flThis w'as a war between the East aqd W<^t, It was 
‘ GnMjd 80 ».—Eo. 
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ttf mval fetttie o| "Actiiim; Airt<my, 
i ^tite.fleet o£.^ppqpatra, fled to Egypt ai»l 
1 ^ o'^p !i^v OctaviM}, l^t ^oQOt was abscAnte masr. 
q| ^e gpvenanent of ^ Senate was' 


of PeaiCe<~-Evety^i%|^ ha4 suffered by these 
wai^ The inhabitant of the provinces were plun* 
dered, harassed, and massacred by the soldiers; each 
of the hostile generals forced them to take sides with 
him, and the victor punish«ij.thein for supporting the 
vanquished. To reward the t^d sojdiers the generals 
promised them lands, land then expeUed all the inhab* 
itants of a city to make^^ooiu for the veterans. 

Rifch Romans risked '^M^r property and their life; 
when their party was overthrown, they found theniij 
selves at the mercy of the victor. Sulla had set ffie 
example for organized massacres (8i). Forty years 
later (in 43) Octavian and Antony again drew up 
lists of proscription. ^ 

The populace suffered. 1 nie .^in on .which they 
lived came no longer to R<Mne >3(dth the former wg- 
ularity, being intercepted either by pirates or by the 
fleet of an enemy. 

After a cratuiy of this regime all fKe Romans' and 
provincials, rich an^ poor, had but oue d^ire — ^peace. 

The IPewer of the Individual. — It was ffien that the 
heir of Caesar, his nephew ‘ Octavian, one of the tri- 
umvirs, after having conquered his two colleagues pre- 
sented himself to the people now wearied with civil 
^discord. “He drew to himself all ihe powers of the 
p^le, of the S^te, and of the magistrates;** for. 
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twei'. e years he was emperor without having the title. 
Mo one ti reamed of resisting him; he bad dosed the 
temple of Janus and given peace to the wtjrld, and this 
was whr.t everybody wished. The government of the 
rqiublic b; the Senate represented only pillage and 
civil w^ar. A master wa<? needed strong enough to stop 
the wars and revolutions, 
w^fomvjed. 


nus the Roma n empi re 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE EMPIRE AT ITS HEIGHT 

. „ THE TWELVE C^SARS 

Th« Emperor. — ^In the new r^ime .absolute author- 
ity was lodged in a single man; he was called the 
emperor (imperator — ^the commander). In himself 
alone he exercised all those functions which the an- 
cient magistrates distributed among themselves; he 
presided over the Senate ; he IdHed and commanded all 
the armies ; he drew up the lists of sfetiators, knights, 
and people; he lev'ied taxes; he was supreme judge; he 
was pontifex maximus ; he had the power of the trib- 
unes. And to indicate that this authority made him 
a superhuman being, it was decreed that he should bear 
a religious surname; Augustus (tlie venerable). 

The empire was not established by a radical revolu- 
tion. The name of the republic was not suppressed 
and for more than three centuries the standards of the 
soldiers continued to bear the initials S. P. Q. R. (sen- 
ate and people of Rotpe). The emperor’s power was 
granted to him for life instead of for one year, as with 
tire old magistrates. The emperor was the only and 
lifelong magistrate of the republic. In 'him the Ro- 
man people was incarnate; this is why he was absolute. 

Apotheosis, of the Emperor.— As lo ng as the emperor 
lived he was sole master of the <^pire, since the 
people had conveyed all its pof*tr to bim. But^ 
•99' 
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at his death the Seiate in the nahie of the people 
viewed his life and passed judgment upon it. If he 
were condemned, all the acts whids he had made were 
nullified, his statues ihrojiVn #uvn$ and his name ef*. 
faced from the memumentiS'.^ If, on the contrary, Ms 
acts were ratified (which almost always occurred), Uie- 
Senate at the Same time decreed tlial the deceased 
emperor should be ele\’atcd to the rank of the gods. 
The majority of thfc emperors, therefore, became |Sod9 
after their death. Temples were raised to them and 
priests appdntfed to tender them worship. Tlifoughout 
the empire there were temples dedicated to the god 
Augustus and th the godddis Roma, and ^SSrsons ate 
known who performed the functions'of flamen (priest) 
of the di\ine Claudius, or, of the divine Ve^asian. 
This practice of deifying flic dead emperor was-called 
Apotheosis. The word is Greek; the custom probably, 
came from the Greeks of the Orknt 
The Senate and the People. — The Roman Senate 
remained what it had Mways been — the assembly of Me 
richest and most eminent personages of the empire. 
To be a senator was still an eagerly desired honor; in 
speaking of a great family mjc would say, “a stoatorial 
family." But the Senate, req)ected as it •v/sa 
now powerless, because the emperor could dispense 
with it. It was still the most distingulMed body in the ’• 
state, but it was no loriger the master of the govern- 
ment. The emperor often pretiead<!d to consult it, but 
he was not bound by ita advicti 
The people had lost all its power since the as^blies 


* Inscdptiota have beea iovmA where 4^ dame of IlMitiMi 
has thus been out away. 







stippressed in the reign ol Tiberius. 
The pc|iuiatwn oi 2,600,006 souls crotvded into Rome 
was composed only oi some thousands of great lords 
with their slaves a .0 a mob of oauocr s. Already the 
state had assumed the burden of feeding the latter; the 
empCTors continued to distribute grain to them, and 
supplemented this with donations of money (the con- 
g^ium). Augustus thus donated $140 apiece hi 
nine different distributions, and Kero $50 in three. 
'At the same time to amuse this populace shows werfe 
presented. The number of days regularly appointed 
for the shows under the republic had already amounted 
to 66 in the year; it had increased in a century and 
a half, un<lor ^larcus Aurelius, to 13J, and in tlie 
fourth century to 175 ( wiihout couiulifig supplementary 
days). These spectacles continued cuch day from 
sunrise to sunset ; the .spectators ate their lunch in their 
places. This was a means usetl by the emperors for the 
occupation of the crowd. “It is for your advantage, 
CjBsar,” said an actor to Augustus, “that the people 
engage itself with us.” It was also a means for secur- 
ing popularity. The worst eniperors were among the 
most, popular ; Nero was adored for his magnificent 
spectacles; the people refused to believe that he was 
dead, and for thirty years they awaited his retum.*^ 


‘Suetonius (“Lives of the Twelve Ca-sars,-'! Nero, ch. Ivil.) 
rdates that theldug.of the Parthians, when he sent ambassadors 
to the Senate to renew his alliance with the Roman peQ|^ 
earnestly rMuested that due honor should be paid to the memoty 
of Nero. Tne historian oUntinues, “ When, '^twenty years after- 
wards, at which time I was a young man, seme person of ol»cttre 
birth" gave himself out for Nero, that name wcured him so favor- 
able a reception from the Parthians that he was very zealoU^V 
supported, and it was with much diffictilty tMt tiiW 
pmuadea to give him up." — E d, 








Tkt UMiltitude of Rome no scaight to 

) it required <nUy to be atnosediuid fed : in (fie 
exftresskm of Juvei^I*-^ be provided with bread 
&e igatses of the circus (panmi et ^pcenses) . 

Tlie praetorians. — ^Under the repUbJic a general was 
' l^iohdiited from leading his army into the city of 
- Ke^. The emperor, Aief of all the armies, had at 
,^,JRome his military escort (prsetorium), a body of about 
' 10,000 men quartered in the interior of tlie city. The 
prastorians, recruited among the veterans, received h^h 
pay and frequent donatives. Relying on these scd- 
diers, the emperor had nothing to fear from maleon- 
t«ite in Rome. But the danger came from the praeto- 
rians themselves ; as they had the powet they believed 
they had free rein, and their chief, the praetorian pre- 
fect, was sometimes stronger than the emperor. 

The Freediaqa of the Emperor. — ^Ever since the 
monarchy had superseded the republic, there was no 
other magistrate than the emperor. All the business 
of the empire of 80,000,000 people originated with 
hini. For this crushing task he required assistants. 
He found them, not among the men of great family 
whom he mistrusted; but among die slaves of whom he 
felt sure. The secretaries, the men of trust, the min- 
isters of the emperor were his freedmen, the majority 
of them foreigners from Greece or the Orient, jpUant 
peoide, adepts in flattery, inventiveness, and loquacity. 
Often the emperor, wearied with serious matters, gave 
the government into their hands, and, as occurs in ab- 
solute monarchies, instead of aiding their master, thqr 
supplemented him. Pallas and Narcissus, the iteeds^pen 
of Claudius, distributed oflices and pronounced 3 i 4 g- 
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tneiitS'; Hdius, Nero’s freedinan, had. knights and saia- , 
.'tors ekecnted without even consulting his mister. Of 
^.the freedmen Pallas was the most powerful, the , 
ridit^ and the most insolent; he gave his orders to" 
his urMerlings <Jh!y by signs (?r in writing. Nothing 
so outraged the old noble families of Rome as thts;! 
“The princes,” said a Roman writer, “are the masto's 
of citizens and the slaves of their freedmen,” 'Am<M^ 
the scand^s with which the emperors were reproadied, 
one of the gravest was governing Rcanan citizens 1^ 
former slaves. 

Despotism and Disorder.^ — This regime had two great 
vices : 

I. Despotism . — ^The emperor was invested for life 
with a power unlimited, extravag^ant, and hardly con- 
ceivable ; according to his fancy he disposed of persons 
and their property, condemned, confiscated, and exe- 
cuted without restraint. No institution, no law fet- 
tered his will. “The decree of the emperor has thev 
force of law,” say the jurisconsults themselves. Rome 
recognized then the unlimited despotism that the ty- 
rants had exercised in the Greek cities, no longer cir- 
curascribed within the borders of a single city, but 
gigantic as the empire itself. 'As in Greece some hon- 
orable tyrants had presented themselves, one sees in 
Rome some wise and honest inonardis (Augustus, 
Vespasian, Titus). But few men had a head strong 
enough to resisj^gjjgj^ when they saw them^ves so 
elevated above other men. The majority of the' 
perprs profited by their tremendous power only tot 
misike their names proverbial; Tibci^s, Nero, 
hy^eif cruelty, Vitellius by his gl^tony,Claiidi^M 



iuciBNT cmimmn 

his mdiecUity. One of thmtf Caligula, was a v<hitable 
fool; he haH his horse made consul and htmsoILjB Mf" 
shippeyaslTg^ . T^he emperors persecuted the itohlcS 
especuSly to them from conspiring against th<^ 
and the rich to confiscate tlieir goods. 

2. Disorder . — ^This overweening authority was, 
moreover, very ill regulated ; it resided entirely in the 
person of the emperor. When he was dead, every- 
thing wfts in question. It was well known that the 
world could not continue without a master, but no law 
nor usage determined who w'as to be this master. The 
Senate alone had the right of nominating &c emperor, 
but alinost always it would elect under pressure the one 
whom the preceding emperor had designated or the 
man who was pleasing to the soldiers. 

After the death of Caligula, scqne praetorians who 
were saddng the palace discovered, concealed behind 
the tapestry, a poor man trembling with fear. This 
was a relative of Caligula; fire praetorians made him 
emperor ^it wa? tlie emperor Claudius). After tlie 
death of Nero, the Senate had elwrted Galba; the prae- 
torians did not find him liberal enough and so they 
massacred him to set up in his place Otho, a favorite 
of ^ero. In their turn the soldiers on “die frontier 
wished to make an emperor ; Iho legions of the lUiine 
entered Italy, met the praetoriaia at Bedfiac near 
Cremona, and overthrew them in so, BtriohS a battle 
that it lasted all night ' thmt th^ cxunpelled the Senate 
to elect Vitellius, their geiwsml, as (mperor. During 
this time the army of S3n'ia had elected its chief Ves- 
pa'^'-''n, whb in turn defeated Vitellius and was natlKid 
|n Itis (dace; thus in two )%ars three emperors bad btKh 










bl^ he adopted him as hh ^ and 

b^ht his copfitmtion hy the Senate^ 1?ilH» there 
came to the empire only experienced men, who without 
confusion assumed die dtronetif tb^r adc^ive fathers. 

!<3o?«rat^Mit-o| the AntpnttWp>-»’|tti3 century of the 
Antomnes Was thecfdmest that die ancient world bad 
ever knppni- Wars were relegated to the frontier of 
-l^e 'empire. , In the nlferior there were still military 
se'ditibns, tyranny, and'arbitrary condemnations. The 
i^tonmes held^the |!i%y in clieck, organized a <»undl 
of state of juriscQ^ld^ established tribunals, and 
replaced- the freedm^ W'ho had so long irritated dws 
Romans, wider die twelve Oesars by regular fwiction- 
aries taken from among the iften of the second class — 
that is, the knights. The emperor was no longer a 
tyrant served by the soldiers; he wa3|B||toly die 6rst 
magistrate of the republic, usin'g.his autOTity only for 
the good of- the citiacns. -The bafetweT Antonines 
especially, Antoninus mui Marcua Aurelius, honored 
the empire by their integrity. Both lived simply, like 
ordinary men, although th^'yferfe v^ rich, without 
anything that rwembled a .ccant dr a palace, never giv- 
ing the impression tlwt they wefe masteirs. Marcus 
Aurelius consulted the ’Senatis cm all state business apd 
regularly attetuled its Sessions, , 'J* , - 

Marcus AareBus.-r-Mareu^ A|pS&«thas been termed 
the Philosopher bn the ' from a 

sense of duty, against dli^siddii, for he loved soli- 
tude; and yet ^ spebt^'his.li^lp.adi^istration and 
the command, of armies, liia p|i^|?s^ Jotmial (his 
‘‘Thoughts^) exhibits, the. the Stoie*-vir- 

fUous, austere, separated frotb fl»e:,iWOrldi and yef ci^ 



“The best form of Vengeanceon 
is not to imitate them; the gods themselves do i^wsld 
^ to evil m<M ; it is ymar privilege to act flte g 44 *^** 

Cenqtiests of the Antoiiines. — ^Hie ax^rors of 
first icentnry had continued the course of cdo^esf >thqr. 
hadi subjected the Britons of ^.Pngland, the' Germans 
on ^e left bank of the Bhhn^'^d k th^pto^c^ had ' 
reduced several co^tries whS&'fiil &en had i^ined 
their kings— Maurettbia, Cappadocib The 

Rlune, the Dbmbe, and d^Euj^cat^ were the limits 
of the empire. ^ ‘ 

.The emperors of mel «el<^ ^century were almost all 
generals; they had tlie"Opp 6 rtunity of waging numer- 
ous wars -to repel the h'Ostile peoples who sought to 
invade the empire. The biemies w^erc in two quarters 
especially : . 

1, On the Danute were' the Dacians, barbarous 
people, who*OOCvq>iod ,tho xountry of^-motmtains and 
forests now c^ed Tcaft^lva^ , 

2. Onttlie^Enpht^tes'wna.'dse,, great miHtary.miOh- 

archy of the Phfthfeens. wJdoh had its capital at Ctesi- 
phon, near the ruins df Baboon, and-whkh extended 
over all Persia^ .... ' ’ 4 

Trajan madi^ sevm^l;d!i|>^fions t^nst the Daci- 
ans, crossed ^ *^t!fon three great battle, and 

took the cap^of iiib psbfaas (101-102). Heofifered 
them peace, mil when: . reepidied" the war he 
solved to end mattersfwitji^themi hi had a stone bridge 
built over the Bantd}i&/i|^it(|sd I)a 4 a and reduced H to 
a Roman province Colcd^s- were transle^ed 

thither, cities wdre^t>uilt, and ^ame-a 
province where latin was sjiolmn Roman .<kastml& 
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assimilated. Wbea Diomiil l^tliflff: 
at ti^a end of the thir4 ca»tta.fy» tb# tatfe Iang«|fia tf- 
mamed mid amliqHed tltrpa|fhf«lt ^ Middle Ages, 
ttatwit|Hrtapd^g Ilia invasions of the tmrbarian Slavs. 
Itis 4f^ (anciept Di^) that the peo- 

l^es cama &a tw4fth to the fourtetmth w- 
pty wl}() hw fnhi^l the plains to the north of Ute 
pahitbe. It the name of Rome (Rpu- 

mania) ^ derived from the lAtm, 

i^e of '^|oa; ^to i ^.C raiao made, war op 

the Par&ians alsb. the Euphrates, tooic 

Ctesi^hmi, the. capita}; hh4.^vepced into Persia, even 
to^nsa, whaice he took massive gold thfoite 

of the kings of Persia. He.et^'itrUcted a fleet on- the 
.Tigris, descended the atr«^.|o,iits mouth and sailed 
into the Persian Gulf;, ji e '1)^oald have Relighted, lik e 
iiLi|!^Kandcr....m the c6nq'^i ; «^ bl |ia . . He topk from 
SeParthiaqa^^count^iyi^^ Eh^rates apd 
the Tigris — Assj^ia |pf^M^opotamiar-«nd erected 

there two 

To coimhemphate hii, ^quests Trajan erected mbn- 
un^ts wl^efc rested: .The Golupin of Trajan 
on the Roman IJkjrttm is a riialt whose bas-reliefs rep- 
resent the wite ajjaihtefr The arch, of 

triumph of Benevento ree8|^ %f! Victories over the 
Parthians. - ? , • 

Of these twp conquests one |l<jne was permanent, 
that of Dacia. The jarcmofliiS eonquered from the 
Parthians revolted after the i^parture of the Roman' 
array. The empecor Hadrian retained Dacia, biP re- 
turned tiietr proVineea'to the f*arthians, and the Rotnap 
•fmptre aipain mdSl tike Rp phratea its eastern 






Pi' Hrith ^ h^^bjliE^HK 

$p|t)^4 HitdriM built a wal} in tfa« nor& ^ 

(t^ Wall of ^a<ir}?^) «tendipg ficro?s ;t|jV 
ittd. There was ^ other 
the revolting |ewf i; |J|«S(|:|(fsf^e 
e^lHcUed fron| Jl^Ieajj .^e 
changed ta tf^ oW 

kingdom.' V 

Marcus Aurel^. Ih# of the Antonin^ had to,"; 
resist the invask^a people* of 

many who had 't^lltSl^i^KiPluhe dn ^he ke and 1^ 
penetrated eveU td^A^^ia/in the twW I® 

order to enroll a army be had to tajlpt ^aves 

and barbarians fThe Germans jetr^ted, bto 

while Marcus ^J»s «M^ii^i^.with a geperhl ufffising Ip 
Syria, they on the empire, and 

the rniperoricpl of the Qaphb^ .(^§PX’ 

(This was the ej^ of % n ' , 


- mpeii|wi’ AfaiafisTRATic^. 

fti^ent |i’^ Se^4 ■Cw^pry^the 

sRoman empeife^ little on conquest 

But to occupy dj^r i^|:il|s^^d to secure frontiers which 
might be easily'i^&jd^ they pontipued to 
barbarian peqjJei^j^h'thap a century, . wh^ tM 
course pf -aftet’.T^||Bai^- , 

the empire extend^^^ ^ ail 

the north of iit was 

itod only by natjjrai to toe west; 

&e mountains of ScoU^4 ^ Pw<IN» Ifflid 




to iiM £abt; cataract o: 


lie and 


g^t ^tesirt to Ae soilA. The empire* therefore, 
i^*te^ced ,#ie countries which new constitute 

France, Belmont, Switzerland, Bayai^. 
|^|ii|it|^;Hungary, Eih^eah .^urk^i Morocco, 

. ^^t,- Syrii|, Pid^ine, and Asihtlc 

St was tiwre th|^ dwible the extent of the 
^_eihp^’bl|^iexander. 

Thitiinmense territory was subdivided into forty- 
«gKt provino^,^ uneqti^ ML^e,; hut the majority of 
dittn very large. Thust^^^om thc Pyrenees to the 
Rhihe formed but* seven pro^l^s. 

Ihe Psnrmaaent Amy^In |^ provinces of the in- 
teiiof was no Roman anri^ fcW the peoples of the 
enyiirh ho desire to rewlt. ' ;J|, was on the frontier 
ttu^ thelOmpife had its enai^^*' fordgners always 
jwady to&vade: bdiind the Rh«^e and the Danube the 
ba rfwuian German s; behind' the sands of Africa the 
ads i^ esert ; behind the Euphrates ,the Persian 
this frontier which was constantly tHreat- 
' it wa^ neo^sary to have soldiers alwayslm readi- 
A^gush^ hid understood this, and so^ created 
a permanent a«y. The soldiers of the empire were 
no loh^ |>yo|^rietors transferred ^ffom their fields to 
serve during i few campaigns, but men who made 
war a profession. They enliidtid 4 ^^ sixteen or twenty 
years and often reenlisted. There were, theh^ blUffy 
l^ons tif citl*ens---that is, jf 8o,boo l^<niar| 4 , 
according to Rstailh usage, a Rightly larger numbeji' of 
j««ifia:ries---hf ^ about 400, dbo tn«n. This mimliaF 
was spall lor so large a t<^ii^ j. ^ > 

* Italy «as,<4W^;;ladttd<^''iyWibiB tivl provinces, '' 







in a j^^ent camp „ 

'camf to establish thetnsel'w)^ in’ 
dimp was transformed into a ci^ ; t>ut still, 
cncaniped in the face of the. «nemy, 
yalof and their discipline. TTm?^ 
tnries severe wat:s, espdi^ly-on .. 
and of the Danube, whwe Roma^ fdt^^fieirce 
barians in a swami^ ilj^i^tiy^^hicultiv 
with forests and bo^. '.^Tie i^^erial ariny exfl^ted,; 
perhaps, as much braveiT|i|||^d!ergy ij^^^^^obscure 
wars as the ancient Rosirani 1h the oondiiBliioi 
world. 

Deputies and . 

• inces belonged to the|^ 

of the Roman peopl ^^ H e is there ai^i 

the soldiers, master of%^rsotis, iiu 
lauds.® But as the i^peror could riot be eyjB^J^jwhcre 
at once, he sent deputies appointed To, 

ej^i province went a lieutenant ^ft^i(||;^^iepttty df, 
Augustus with tlie functio n of praBt iog’j ;/,6>is ofl&otil. 
governed the country, a)minanifeSfc rind went 
on circuit through his pfova^ct^ to. jodge important 
cases^for he, like the emperor, had the ipe atid 

The onperpr Sfrit also a financial agdf)| to. 
taxes. itod ’/etu|n 't!to stw to jihe iriqteri^ '(|sea|i, 
This olhdal wa4 callw the a ..— 

' 1 i j, 

These two .men 1 

liut 
»Tto 

possession orify; 



^.femsiiKd to tlye SenSjto 
star in, these 48' weS., ; 

' isoflwe ewshw 



.Thfe 6ttij)e^r alw&j'i them athott^ fh^ 

tWo ndsUitieB of RWic, fhe pfSetbfa frohi the 



.tSe procurators from the knights. For them, as for 
the maj^strates of old Rome, there waS a successtoh 
of offices t they passed from one province to another, 
from me midf of the empire to the other,^ from Syria 
to Spain, from Britain to Africa. In the epitaphs of 
officials of this time we alwdys find carefully inscribed 
ah the posts which they liave occupied; inscriptions on 
tlieir. tombs are sufficient -fo construct their biographies. 

ifuahdpal I-ife — tJud^r ll|ese omnipotent represwi- 
tatives of the emperor the sm^ier subject peoples con- 
tinued to administer tlieir owni^jov^ment. The em- 
peror had the right of interfering in their local affairs, 
but ordinarily he did not CKei^rfseithis rjght. He only 
demanded of them that they K^p‘,the’'j^ce, p|y theif 
taxes regularly, and appear before the tribunal of the 
governor. There were iti every province, sA’eral of 
these little .subordinate govertffiaents ; ,they were called, 
just as, at other times the^aRpman state wis called, 
“cities,” and sometimes muni^|MilitieB. A city in the 
empire was copi^ after the.||i^an rfty: it also had 
its assembly of the peop^,iis magisffates elected for a 
year and grouped .into OollegfS 'of two members, itB 
senate called a curia, form^ Of the great pt-oprietors, 
people rich and of old family^. tWe, hs at Rmne, the 
assembly of the peopie ^^s hardly, more thM a foim; 
it is the senate-^tliat Is to sajr/ ^ nobility, "&at gby- ' 
ems. 


’ “Great 

selves like pfijits; .tS, 
to the commands of 1 



must be on l»«iaov»la 



ms mp'm ist m height ' . 

IPi^ielS&tre if ti» provincial city was always ii 
i Rqiie in hitoiatut®, with its iethples, its triumphal 
iithiw, its public baths, its fountains, its theatres, 
autlnas for the combats. The life led there waa thaa- 
of fetSme oh a small scale: distributioris of grabi 
hioh^, public banquets, grand .religious cereinonicii 
and bloody spectacles.. Only, ' in Rome, it w^ ttw.; 
money of the jirovinces that paid the expenses j'ih the 
municipalities the nobility .itself defrayed* tHie? &?st8 Of 
government and fetes. The, tax levied for the treasury 
of the emperor went entirdy^o initial chest; it 
yras necessary, then, that>l|ie rfdt bi tlic city should at 
tlieir own charges celebrate the games, heat the baths, 
pave the streets, construct the bridges, aqueducts, and 
circuses. They did diis for more t'lan two centuries, 
and did it generously; n^uments scattered o\’er the 
whole of die empire and ■thousands of inscriptions are 
a witness to this. 

The Imperial R%iiM,(4?.;A-fter the conquest three or 
four hundred families of the nobilijy Of Rome 
tmd-m4^ 1oitsd^^^e . ljiM it of tl^^^orld. .The em- 
peror deprived th^ pC mO gwemment and subjected 
tlran to his tyranny. . TWI Rc«nan wi^^s could groan 
over theirTost Ipa^. '^'^e hjhabitants of the prov- 
inces had noth^- tb reg^j they ^pi^ainid .subject, 
but in place of several hundreds of masters, ceaselessly 
renewed and^determined to enrich themselves, th^had 
now h siti^le -sovereign,,, the e^preu', interested to 
spare them. Tiberius stated the in|»erial policy in the 
following words ; “ A good s hqihe^ shears bis 

<|ys. mCui tlvo p^rieS 



' (^mAxion , 

f' ' ^ ' 

|S(j6fife'pf.th^ empire'; they tooJc mudi of tWf mo^, 
ihty pi^ected them frcan the enemy vithont^ and 
eiven egain$t their own agents. When the provind^s 
had grotmds of copiplaint on account of t^ violence 
or the rohbefy of their govemoi) they could appeal to 
the emperor and secure justice. It was known that| 
the emperor received complaints against his subordi* 
nates; this was sufficient to frighten bad governors 
and reassure subjects. Some dnperors, like Marcos. 
Aureiius, came to recognize that they had duties to 
their subjects.. The other emperors at least left thdr 
subjects to govern thgassdyes -when they had no iuh 
terest to prevent this. ' , r . 

The imperial regime wa's a joss for the Romans, but 
a deliverance for their srtbjects: it abased the con- 
ijiuerors rfjp d rai^etLiln;; v^pquishecT reconciling them 
and preparing them for assimilation in the empire. 

. kx:iAt LIFE UNDE^ THE EMPIRE 

Moral Decay Continues at Rome. — Seneca in his 
Letters and j'Uvenal in Ins Satires have presented por- 
traits of the men and women of their time so strilcing 
that the corruption of the Rome of the Ciesars has, re- 
mained proverbial. They were not only the disorders 
left over from the republio—tbe gross extravagance of 
the rich, the ferocity of masters against their slaves, 
the unbridjed frivolity of women. The fevij did not 
arise with the im^rial regime, but resulted from the 
excessive accumulation of the riches of the world in the 
hands of some thousaiuls of nobles or up^rts, uh^|| 
whom lived some htmdrdls of free own in poveK^^ 




' |Uyes by millions subjected to an unpel^ 

Each of these great prc^'etora ! 
thfe midst of his slaves like a petfy prince, indoliaitj 
<!apricious. His house at Rome was like, a ; 
every morning the haH of hoobr {the atritbi:.)' Vi ^ 
hlled with clients, citizens who came for a meagi^ 
^lary to salute tlie master^ and escort hun iu ^ 
street; For fashion required that a rich man sh6!i|jd 
never appear in public unless surrounded by a crowd ; 
Horace ridicules a pra;tor who traversed the streets of 
Tibur with only five slaves in his follow!^, OutsWe 
Rome the great posses^ Ibagnificent^'^^mlas at the 
sea-shore or in tlie mo«m?ll^,j? 
the other, idle and borecL' " Vi V./C 
These great families' %i»e rs^id!^..; 

Alarmed at the diminishing mmrfJcr dt)' 

Augustus had made laws to encoufagst^fio^iage tuid 
to punisli celibacy. As one might his Ws 

did not remedy the evil. There wefle..^.mjliB3i' iSch 
men who had not married that it had l^cCip^it lucra- 
tive trade to flatter them in order almmaohed in 
their will; by having no duldfen dtfe surrottod 
himself with a crowd of flatterefSs **IA tii© city,” sayi 
a Roman story-teller, *‘all m^ divide 
two dasses, those who fish, and li^se ydib ai^ ahg^ 
for.” “Losing his children augm^ts ^'^ in^u;^ 
ofaman”, =;■, • v’l; ' •, 

The S^ews.— In tb^ .life df thib'^i^ j»ople of Kcanh 
Ae spfMrtades held a pla<^ iha^.we. i%! now hardly hide 



. ■ * A client'* task was jybe^ VniMir 
^served thus, sroaate abpitn|fe r Behad to] 
i toga which was an inciMM»lihS'''an)l * 
i wait a long 


»et Martial, who had 
I before day, jmCnn 
ikb«rsioine.faisM«|, 


i4‘ 



rtP l^.r^igious .Tiw jg?sn«s 

4 W^ 1 io«it fbe day sjxd i^saa oia %£ leitowing 4 b^/‘ 
«is4 t|tb for a at tsast. The atxiplicij»att« 
il#it irere, the readezve^a d€ the whole f r«» poptidatio^^: 
,ii was there tiiat diey manifested themaelves. Tht^ 
in 196, dtirit^ the civil wars, all die spectators cried 
jwithone voic^ “PeaceP^ The spectacle was the pae^, 
stca of tla timet ^Tbree.emp«rors appeared m ptdb^' 
Caligula as a 4 riv«:| Nero as an actea** Conmiodt^ Its ' 
agladiatort ' ' • ’ - 

Tie Tlteatrow^Thmi^ were three sorts of spectacless 
the theatre, the cirqis, and tlmi amphitheatre. 

iTTie th^tre was orgaldt^ "0« Greek modds. The^ 
.actors w^rejntiasked and ptesented plays imitated from 
the Gredt The Romans had little taste fur this rec- 
reation whkdi u^as too delicate for them. They pre- 
ferr^ the pitmes, comedies of gross character, and 
«s^ially 4 i|e pantomimes in which the actor without 
speaking. pj^essed by his attitudes the sentiments of 
die chariactep; 

The Cirnm^Between the two hills of the Aventine 
and the Palmine extended a held filled with race omrses 
surrounded by arcades and tiers of seats rising above 
them. • This was the Circus Maximus. After Nwo 
-enlarged it it could accommodate 250,000 spectators; ’ 
in the fourth century its size was increased ' to, prpvidip, 
fittings for 385,000 peofde* . ^ 

Here was pn^eated "^e favorite spectacle of iflt 
-Roman people, the fouf-|pmte bhariot race (quad^"^ 
rigae) ; in each race die ipttfot made « tri|de < ' *' 


W'fhmsnve. were, as in 


VV’ 






Ti» 4f^ir^ IldcKifed to i^ odnpstdi^ 
.Goiors wsw«; fcere were at fir^ of 
th^ colors, bat they were later redttcai to tw^Atth# 
l^tK and tlw Green, notorious is the hitoExry of itoto* 
At Roise there was the same passion for i 2 iariot-racea 
that there is now for horse-races; wcancn «id wen 
children talked of them. Often the en^peror partici- 
pated and the quarrel between the Blues and toe Gr«i^ 
became an affair of state. 

The Amphitheatre. — ^At the gates of Rome the em- 
peror Vespasian had built tlie Colosseum, an enormous 
structure of two stories, accommodating 87,000 spec- 
tators. It was a circus surrounding an arena where 
hunts and combats were represented. 

For tlie htmts the arena was transformed into a 
forest where wild beasts were release^ and men armed 
with spears came into combat with' them. Variety 
was sought in this spectacle by employing the rarest 
animals— lions, panthers, depliapts, beara^ buffaloes, 
rhinoceroses, giraffes, tigers, and crocodiles. In the 
games presented by Pompey had alread/ appeared sev- 
ente^ elepliants and five hundred lions; some of the 


emperors maintained a large menagerie. 

Sometimes instead of placii^ armed men before toe 
bews, it was found, more dramatic to let lo^ 

• animals on men who were naked and botmd* . 

. cu^om spread into all cities of the entire of dompdlinif 
condemned to death to fumi^lhis form of cnt*S- 
tahjtoent for the pec^lf. Iphottf^ds of persona <rf 
•both sexes and of every them Christian 

toaftyrs, were thus devout^ bwts under toe e^ 
cdftoKittultoude. '' 'iil- . ' , 



..y ■ ANCiENt' ^ '■ 

The Gladiaton.->-But the national spectacle of 4he 
Romans was the fight of gladiators (men armed wffli 
swords). Armed men descended into the arena and 
fought a duel to the death. From the time of Caesar* 
as many as 320 pairs of gladiators were fought at 
■once; Augustus in his whole life fought 10,000 of 
them, Trajan the same number in four months. The 
vanquislied was slain on the field unless tlie people 
wished to show him grace. 

Sometimes the condemned were compelled to fight, 
but more often slaves and prisoners of war. Each 
victory thus brought to the amphitheatre bands of bar- 
barians who exterminated one another for the delight 
of the spectators.* Gladiators were furnished by all 
countries^Gauls, Germans, Thracians, and sometiiv.es 
negroes. These peoples fought with various weapons, 
usually with their national arms. The Romans loved 
to behold these battles in miniature. 

There were also, among these contestants in the 
circus, some who fought from their own choice, free 
men who from a taste for danger submitted to the 
terrible discipline of the gladiator, and swore to their 
chief “to allow themselves to be beaten with rods, be 
burned with hot iron, and even be killed.” MaUy sen- 
ators enrolled themselves in these bands of slaves and 
adventurers, and even an emperor, Commodus, de- 
scended into the arena. 

* Caesar gave also a combat between two troops, each com- 
posed of 500 archers, ^oo knights (30 knights according to 
Suetonius; Julius, ch. 39), and 20 elephants. 

’ In an onicial discourse an omtja* thanks the emperor Con- 
stantine who had given to the aifl^itheatre an entire army of 
barbarian captives, “to bring about the destruction of these men 
for the amusement of the people. What triumph,’’ he cried, 
“could have been more glonous?;! 







^ese Moody game» were prarti^ jftot MSy 
RtWir l^ut in all tiK cities of Italy, Gaul, and 
Tlie.Gt^s. always opposed their ad<^ot|<<. Ail 
sOTptioli on a statue raised to on^ of tbe notaWs^ in idid 
little city of Mintumae runs as follows i “He preSimted 
in four days eleven pairs of gladiators who jSea^ to 
fight only when ha|f of them had fallen iilji the arm* 
He gave a hunt of ten terrible bears. Treasure fhif in 
memory, noble feliow-citizehs.” The people^ 
fore, had the passion for blood,' which still manifests 
itself in Spain in bull-fights. The emper^f, like the 
modern king of Spain, must be present' at btttcfc- 
eries. Marcus Aurelius became unpopuli^ in Home 
because he exhibited his J^eariness at tije spettades 
of the amphitheatre by reading, speaking, of giving 
audiences instead of regarding the game5i^»,'When he 
enlisted gladiators to serve against the barfejiriaid who 
invaded Italy, the populace w’as about to revolt ' “He 
would deprive us of our amusements,” Cf|ed one, “to 
compel us to become philosophers.” 

The Roman Peace, — But there was in tlie empire 
something else than the populace of Home.- To be 
just to the empire as a whole one mustconsidcr.evcnts 
in the . provinces. By subjecting all th^ 

Romans had stqipr&sed war iii the interior oC ^thel^' 
empire. Thus was established theRg^jjJ^l^wlndl 
a Greek author .describes' :in the follbwing 
“Every man cap go wh«e hefWll; 4^e harbors fire-full 
of ships, the motmtains are safe f(^ travellvs just aS' 
the towns for their has eveywhete 

' 'V'Si. Aagttstine in tUs CeMfUsihta^^ cMcribes, 

:/ attraction of those saaponaty i^pjK! ’ < 






- , 

'fxtEsod*' 



tl^tbnd Has patoff its o!d'afttii^^1!KRi tnkS 


imt m festal garments. You lia*« nasluse^ tinir woM 
of Ijotiner, *t fae eatlii is co^j^mon to *y , fSor ifhc 
first tiinft iftdefcS, tfieOciddenf buifd tMr 
«4fivate th«f fields, enjoy th^ piop^ty aod 
^etr'ilnsuitt writhout feariag at every m<^ent beiogr 
rdijiieid, Itossaered, dr thrown into slavery — z secttrity 
we hardly appreciate since we have enjoyed 
it ;£rQs:p M which seeaied very sweet to Che 

ikieri ol antiquity. V 


The Foalw of Peoples. — In this enqjire now at peace 
travel betafiie easy. The Romans had built roads in 
every direction with sfc^ons pad relays ; they had also 
made mW-maps of the eo^iji^. Many people arti- 
sans, triers, journe>'e(J from one end of the etnptre to 
the ' Rhuators and philosophers penetrated all 

J^irope, <|npig'^'{f(»n cme city to another giving lec- 
tures;’ I^^eary ptwmce could be found men from 
the most rtmote pnovinces. Inscriptioiis show us in 
Spain professors, pakiters, Greek sculptors; in Gaul, 
goldanilha' and Asiatic w_orkn*wi. ’Everybody trans- 
ported and mingled custon^ mts, and region. Little 
by little accuatc^ied themselves to speak the lan- 
guage of the Bmnaai, From the third cttittty the 
j^tin had become the common lahguags of the West, 
19 the Greek since the successors of Alexander had been 
dm llHi^finige tlbe Orient Thus, as in Alei^ndria, a 
epnurKm'dviltiE^l^i was dcv^oped. This has been 
c^Ied by ^ naa^.RonAm, though it was this har^y 
more than in izamefH|d1i^ knghage. In reality^ f$ HKii 


* A reM«%;tn eb idifQttodaa 

seventy-twp visages fnm.4iri« tpJltalrr 






^ M 0b« andeait world united dnc^ ' 

f lidisfl, yme it>rarpi1t0$ . 
.td«iia<M ' id 

(S<^, it M 9 S easy for dicai to adoj>i tscw godi^ 

twi^eedi 

file td^ions of otbers# adopted the gods 
tlte^ them with fheir own. T 

ttmoans ^ the ralshig the Pantheon, 

tbttpde igiifiS 'Saegc^/’ where each deity had his sanO' 



thJaty.'i '■ 

dtere ms dwdi weduii^. Men bo- 
the of . die tteid eaiperorsj k was 

bdieved. flutt Ve^iiytrt had in Egypt ||W||id a hiind 
msm and a pae^ytic. During the war ij^idi the Daci- 
ans the Ffom«i<.arn^ tm perishing 5 all , at 

(»tee it began to rain, and.tbe suddeh .ad^b appeared to 
all as a mira^; some said.^t ail l^lg^^i^tnagician 
had conjured Hermes, others bdievcd tihaf JtpHer had 
taken pity on the j^dietj^sraM oh. Ae coltmm 
Marcus Aurelias Jupiter was r^resfente^; |bunderbe|t 
in hand, sending the raia, the soldiers ^us^ ’lit 
•tlieir buckhars. . 

tWhen apcstles lia)ma||NM i^d Paid came hiy pe 
city of Lystra in Asia Minor, the inhabitama ipi^ed 
Baniabas as Jtpiter and Pahtlad hl^rcufy; fbeji.We 




met by a process^ prtes^ at the head leam^a 
buU whijdhthe3rtme'^^p.j^^ ■■ ." . t n - 




rwaal 



^jastSis regaitled it as a 6^ sign when he put on the 
wrong shoe. Suetonius wrote to Pliny ^e Youi^gcr, 
begging him td transfer hif case to another day on 
account of a dream 'whit^' he had had. Pliny the 
.Younger believed in ghosts. 

Among peoples ready to admit, everything, different 
religions, instead of going to pieces, fused into a com- 
mon religion. This religion, at once Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, and Asiatic, dominated tlie world at the 
second century of our era; and so the Christians 
called it the religion of the nations ; down to the fourth 
century they gavethepagarnlSIe name of 
(men of the nations) ; at the s»tnie time the common 
law was called the l-aw of Nations, 



CHAPTER’ XXV 

► 

W ARTS AND SCIENCES IN ROME 
EETTERS 

Imitation of the Greehs.— The Romans were not 
artists naturally. They became so very late and by 
imitating the Greeks. From' Greece they took their 
models of tragedy, comedy, the epic, 'the ode, the 
didactic poem, pastoral poetry, and history. Some' 
writers limited thanselves to the free translation of a 
Greek ctriginal (^' Horae® in his Odes). All bor-e 
rowed from the Greeks at least their ideas and them 
forms. But thej^ canned into this work of adaptation 
their qualities of patience vigor, and m^y came to 
a tnie originality, - 

The Age of Aitgustus.^ — Th^ is common agreement 
in regarding tlie fifty years 0*the government of Au- 
gustus as the mostJbrillianl^^er^ngTiigAjnUte^ 

It is the time of Vei^l7l^face^Oyi<i, Tibullus, Pr^ 
pertius, and Livy. The enq>eror^,,df ;istther his friend 
Maecenas, personally patronized some , of these poets, 
Specially Horace and Vergil, wlo sang the glory of 
Augustus and of his time. Biit this Augustan Age 
^as preceded and followed by ty^J centuries that per- 
|»api R ® th^recedii^ Century,^ 

the first before Christ, Aat the &st original Rcraan 
> Sometimes called the A|| at Cicero. * 

3*3 
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•poet^ ai^eared, Caesar inpst elegant prose-writer, 
Mid Gcero the greatest orator. It was in the follow- 
ing age that Senecia, Liican,. Tacitus, Pliny, and Juvenal 
wrote. Between Lucretius, and Tacitus there were 
fifr three coituries many great writers in Rome. One 
might also add another century by recurring to the 
time of Plautus^ the second century before Christ. 

Of these great authors a few had thw origin in 
Roman families; but the majority of them wereTtal- 
ians. Many came from the provinces, Vergil from 
Mantua, Ltiy from PadM (in Cisalpine GmiI), triiUe 
Seneca was a Spaniard. ' ' 

Orators and ]^etora — The true national art at Rome 
was eloquence, like the Italians of our day, the 
Romans loved to Speak in public. In the forum where 
they held the assemblilapf the people was the rostrum, 
the platform for addressing the pedple, so named from 
the prows of captured ships that- ornamented it like 
trophies of war. Thither the orators came in the last 
epoch of the republic to declaim and to gesticulate 
before a tumultuous crowd. 

The tribunals, often composed of a hundred judgpes, 
furnished anodicr occasion for eloquent advocates. 
The Roman law permitted the accused to havelim ad- 
vocate speak in his place. 

There were orators in Rome from the second cen- 
tury. Here, as in Athens, the edder ta-ators, such as 
Cato and the Gracchi, spoke simply, too simply for the 
taste of Cicero. Those who fallowed them ht ^ 
ccifttlry l^rhed in the schools^f the G^rede 
long oratorical pd’iods pchipous siyle. 

, ^Laor«tiuS.'--Boi ' ; 



tM jmis m 

‘aS tras O^o, live Hndy ooe whose woilcji l|j|M(e^i 
■tx^ 4amn to us in ahylliing but fragments^ and yet 
#«;have his ^eeches as they were left by him and not 
as dt^ were delivered.^ 

With die f(dl of the refniblic die assemblies and^d 
great ^tkal trials ceased. ' Eloquence perished for 
die want of matter, the Roman writers remarked 
due with hittemen/ Hjiaa the rhetors commenced 
to nn^ipl^, lan^t tthe art of spewing well.* 
Some of diese leaehers had duar pupils compose as 
excrdsM pleas oQ imagin^.eliitfewal subjects. The 
rhetor Seneca has left us^jnany of t^e oratorical 
themes; they discuss alcdtiB idiiWren, brigands, and 
romantic adventures, f-j! v' ■ ’ 

Then came the raanid lor ptiMic lectures. Pollio, a 
favorite of Augurs, 1^ set the exan^lc. , For a cen- 
tury it was the fashion to read jpsems,, pamegyrics, even 
tragedies an audimce of friends assembled to 

iqiplaud them. ta^ for^iquence that had'^ce 
{woduced great orators la the later centuries 

only finished dedaiihers. ^ 

Importance «f tlie l4tla ,Xiteriptttre aid XAUguage*— « 
Latin literature profited by the conquests of Rome^ fiie 
Romans caiyied wldi language to 
barian subjects of the West Ail die peo^ea Xtsly, 
Ontili %ahi^ Africa, 4md die Paduidaa hinds discarded 

^Om of the m<yst noted, the plea icm MHo, ma 
tater* Cicero &t fhct tloaa of tiie dettvmf wae 
a4i£t|ost siiotbingt^ ' - ' M ‘t r ' 

*%ie tile <n tiiiB.OaUoritJ|atwibated;V 

^ iME - 0 $ 

wed the w qnt.ia ajwtet^ 

! nho maae a pfotOMHI^ Os H|wnw iMk 






tii<^ adc^[^ of masters. ‘Hiii 
Qnptre was thus divided twtween the two lan|;uaf|^^- 
|te two ^eat {ifeopks of tBiti<}uity; the Oiieut OcWf^, 
^thilitid to ^peak C^reeki almost the entire #< 

. quj^ the latin. Latin was not only thd, offichi! 
language of tiie state functionaries and of gr^t men, 
like the English of our day in India ; the people thmi- 
selves spoke it with greater or less correctness— in fac^ 
so well that today eighteen centuries after the con- 
quest five languages of Europe are derived from the, 
Latin — ^the Italian^ Spanish, Portuguese, Fren^, and 
Roumanian. , . , , , , ^ , 

With the Latiit^ iangdag^^ie Latin literature ex- 
tended itself over all the In the schools of Bon- 

deaux and Autun in the fifflffetury only Latin poets 
and orators were studied. After the coming of tiie 
barbarians, %hc^s and monks continued to wriie in 
Latin and'the^'carried this practice among the peoples 
of England andlGermany who were st^l spesddtiii; th^* 
native language^ " ^R^ughout almost tiie tidiole- 
mediseval period, acts, laws, histories, and bex^ of 
science were written in Latin. In the convents and the 
schools they read, copied, and appreciated only worics 
written in Latin ; beside books-of piety only the Latin 
authors were known — Vergil, Horace, Ckero, aiKf 
Pliny the Younger. The renaissance of thef filN^entii 
and sixtecntii omturies consisted psujly in reviwfflig llwr 
forgotten Latin writers. More than it was ; 
fashion to know and to imitate Iheta*; # , ■ ' 

As tiie Romans constructed a literature in i^tatim 
laf the Greria, the modems have tideen the Latin #Fii^ 
lor their j^i^els. Was this good or bad f 



in^jibire; to say? But th^'.lact- & indiS|Mitatkilii<\i ^ 
Vj^l^laitoe languages are dav^tersvof the Latin, our 
^ iuU <of tlMs ideas and of the^.UteiaA . 
Kpmaja&. '. •..'Ill^.ajhK;^ w^terii.-worldil^ 
unOttoH^ with the Latin ^rature. ’ ; 


THE ARTS 


Senlpture cad Painting. — Great numbers of Roman 
statues'and bas-reliefs of the time of the empire have 
come to light. Some are i^rodnctTons and almost all 
. ase imitations of Greek ^prks, but less ei^fant and 
kiss.ddifcato dian the ^gjodels. The most original pro- 
ductions of this fornl^ art are the b^reliefs and 
th«' busts. 

> Bas-reliefs adorned the monuments (tuples, eoi^' 
umhs, and triumphal arches), tombs, ^d sancbidtagy. 
They rqurescnt with scrupulous real scenes 

such Ip’prooessioi^ Sacrifices, cc«;^iits, and iw!U^{ 
cetesikmies and so give us in^aiMpion about 
life. The bas-reliefs whichT^irotmd the coltmuic of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius brii^.us intothe presence 
pf toe great scenes of their watk Ctee may see the 
soldiers, fighting against toe barbc#|p^httieg^ng toe^ 
fortresses, leading ptray toe toe scdeim sgc^, 

, ^oes, and toe emperor hara^hig 'd^tooop^ , 

’ ^e '.busts are espeda^y tltoSe Of ^ tanperors, of 
toiftr wives and toeir childrotk tlu^ weFeccattere^ 
toprefution tompghout toeen^e, so many hcvehi^' 
lo^-toat tod%€u toe gmt t^oims of 
' eoUections of imperial buk^ . ^ley are liW portfal^ 
'Vfry ckse reacm^^ for 4^ enq;xp^l |^ 








1^ often of a lAril^ 

r jS«s HO one attempted to dUgiriae, 

In general, Roman sculpture bolds int^ tnsre 
ftoe to than does the mi^ lie mtid 

tltfd the artist is teas eononiied with f^ « e8 emi% ^>iH^ 
beautifully than exactly. ' 

Of Roman painting we know only the frwcoes 
painted on the walls of the rich houses of Pompeii and 
of the house of Livy at Rome. We do not kfW bnt 
iJiese were the work of Greek painters ; they bear a dose 
resemblance' td the p^rti^ on Gre^ vases, having 
the same sii^le and elega^ ^ace. 

. ArcUtMttiffe»^The true l&ic^n art, beeanse it dfi!’ 
ertted to satisfy a practical peed, is ardiitecture. |tl 
this too the Romans imitated the Greeks, boprowa^ 
^^lecolttmnirom them. But they bad a form that the 
Greeks nem' employed — ^the ar^, that is to say, tiie 
art of arranging cut stones in the arc of a circle sb 
lhat th^ supported one another. The arch allowed 
^an to erect buildii^s iimch larger and more varied 
tlian those of the Gredss. <.The following are the prin- 
cipal varieties of Roman monunaenU; ; 

I. The Timpile was sometimes similar to a Grede 


ten^de with a broad vestibule, smndtimes vastef and 
surmounted with a don^ Of sort is the 
theon built in Rome under Akgustus. 

ft. The BaMca vm a Icn^ low Covered 

with a roof and surrounded yidi porticc*, ttiW tad 
the Jtidgi w^ his assistants a|iout him; dis- 
cuss^ die ^ce of gcKX&V thd'j^lade was » 

hoarse and a tt^bmind. It was in the basSksi^Wf the 
akMubUes of tl)e'''tkr|ikms wm 



‘ '1^ m ' romb 

■ |ii^«|Bj'^t]4Hes the Chrifti® tiit»rches preservid ti^'.';'' 

tame of basilicas. , ,.- 

Aw^hitkeatre and the Circus wo^-cO^ 
•trpted oi; sevend ^oriee of arcades sunrcni^h% aa 
Wi»>A*ph t^|fe of arcades supported raaay rows 
scats. ^KA 'ivere the Colosseum at Rcwae «bd the 
arenas at Arks and Nimes^ 

4 . 'J^e Arch of Triumph was a gate of h<m(n‘ wide 
enough for fhe passage of a chariot, adorned with cok- 
tanns surintmnted ^vhh a group of sculpture, 
fThe Arch 'fitea is aOiestamplfi 
. 5 . The SejmMtral an ardied edifice pro- 

vided witfi many rows of md>es^'jtt each of which were 
^ lasd^he ashes of a corpse. > called ft Columbar* 

iutn (pigeon-house) from Us shape. ; 

6 . The Thermce were composed of baAing-halls 
furnished with basins. ’ ^e heait,;i|vaa,^ovidcd by a 
furnace pdaced in an tmdefgro^^: <;hamber. > The 
Thermag in a Roman city were ,.wJ^ the gymnasium 
was in a Greek city — z rendezvous for the idle. Much 
more than the gymnasium it was a l^rinthjof hallf* of 
every sort; there ludj|'vi^|wn apartments,., 

. a r<^ing>room, a hall andli^ 

with oil, parlors, halls for exereii^ gardens, and |lw 
whole surrounded by tm- 4&iOj*0(^ wall. 

.llliermae of Caracalla covered aid'|pa«tensc area, 

1 y. The Jtndg# and the Aquedt&i were sup^fted 
by a range of arches thrown oyer a river or over a 
valley. £}uimples’ are the 
Pont du Card, 

■ $. /.'Tbe Jffousc oi A nek 

ntod^ hotter 


brtd|e of A>lcant$rA ajid 




‘ • AJICIBNT ClVnisAtlON * , 

.ifeijade'; the house %as turned «itirely toward the itt- 
tearior; on the outside, it showed only bare walls. 

* The rooms were small, ill furnished; and dark ; they 
wefe lighted only through the atrium. In’ the centre 
was the great hall of honor (the atrium) where the 
statues of the ancestors were erected and where visitors 
were S^eceived. It was illuminated by an opening in 
the roof. ' ' ** 

Behind the atrium wais the peristyle, a garden sur- 
rounded by colonnades, in which were the dining halls, 
richly ornamented and provided with couches, for 
among the rich Ronmns, as ampng the Asiatic Greeks, 
guests reclined on couches at the banquets. The pave- 
ment was often made of mosaic. 

Character of the Roman ArcWtecturCri-The Ro- 
mans,^ unlike the Greeks, did not always build in mar- 
ble. Ordinarily they used the stone that they found in 
tlie country, binding this together with an indestructi- 
ble mortar which has resisted even dampness for eigh- 
teen hundred years. Their monuments have not the 
wonderfid grace of the Greek monuments, but they 
are large, .«£rong, and solid — like tlie Roman power. 
The soil of the empire ■ is still covered with their 
dlbris. We aire astonislmd to find monuments almost 
intact as remote as the deserts of Africa. When it 
was planned to furnish a water-system for the city of, 
Tunis, all that had to be done was to repaif > Roman 
aqueduct. 

Rome and Its Monuments. — Rome at the time of the 

* The same reserve must be mamtained with regard to the arts 
as to the literature. The builders of the Roman monuments 
were not Rotnans, but provincials, often slaves; the oi^f 
would the mpMv for whom the slaves worked. , ’ t 




im i'citjr of 9fiocX 

poptil^tion wasWded tti, hoa$^ of five' fdui i 
poorly boilt: aAd ero#^-. tog^hcr. 
qtiahere wcre’*,l(»byrml3i of |or;^p 9 »-pat^‘jfteep, 

U1 paved. Jtiv^l who ifregiid^ them!|^vea us a 
pidtii!« pf ifteia >wfi»ch hai^itfie 4|li:ractJvtai«»V At 
Pompeii, a dfy of luxury, it piay be seen ho»f tr^ov; 
were i^e streets of a Rotnati piiy. In the iwidsi of ^ 
hoydf itK)ntiajwfttis,b^Ae^h^ mmld be erects 
.■Bie- epjperor^'-Api^rarlKX^e^^ 
niore than eigfiS^ tttnpl^] % A il^ ol tifidcs,^* 
said he; '.‘I His succors 

all wOfl^to efpbeBim jlx^e: about 

th^ Foi^i tbatdhe m'ocSmients^acoa!)^^ The 
Capitol with its temple of Jupiter betame almost, lilto, 
the Acropolis at 'Athenk Id the s|,^e oiidrter many, 
monumental areas were constnictid-*'-^ . ^ 

Caesar, the foruni of Augustus, the fdtiim of ,Nerva» 
and, most brilliant of all, the’^orum of Ti ajan. ,^wo 
villas surrounded by a park w^e situated w^.th^j^uifefe' 
of the city; the most noted was t|)e Ho)^ 

built for NerO - ‘j „.,r • ■ , 

. Tiii-.iAVir' 


/"f/" ‘ 


The Twelve Tableau— The Rojaani £9^ all Otl^; 
ancient peoples, had at first. la^ak ,1 

followed the customs of thffai 
, eaph generatim* did in 
'i^ng gepertttiQn did. • -# 

Ifi 4150 ten specially 

'STUIb estaamte is too 






that tv*^ 

)lad>l(».'io| was the Laar o£ the T«^ 
IhllM, 09^i&d In.iih^ rude, and trendiaitt sent^cea 
icgiltsitiaii and rude ^ 8en:d*b8thai^ 
peof^ for wl^ ^.hras made. It poitMshed the mp* 
. cerer, vfho by ma^cal words blasted the crop nf his 
ne^bor. It pronc^ced t^'nst the insolvent debtor, 
“If he do«s> flCi pdyl he idiall be cited bef(Mo the court; 
if ^^ess or age deter bm g|j^rsc ^all be fumtidied 
to, but no litter; heiojt^i^ tbfriy <^y8’ drfay, bu£ 
if he does not sati8^f^(^ |ibt in thi^litne, the cred- 
Mor ntay bind him wife or x^&ms of fifteen 
pounds weight; at die eadp^l^QrtilSiii® he may be 
sold beyond the Tiber ; if thwe are inaii;f i^ediltOrs, ihqr 
may cut him in parts, and if they oiit mofe 'or less,, 
there is i6j||wr(MJg in the act” According to the word 
of, .Cicero, &e Law of the Twelve Tables was "the 
source of all the Roman law.” Four centuries.afte* it 
was written down the children had to learn it in the 


schookf’’^", _ 

. SbtllsIM^roeeis^ “In the ancient Roman law it 
was not in buying, selling, or inheriting that 

this was die Ig^sention of the actor; to obtani;, justice 
in the Rmnail tribunjd it was not sufficient to present 
die caso;^one had t^i^onounce certain words btid use 
Oetdtin gest^^ ^ondder, for example, ^ mamter 
>|^pUlthasib|f. . five ddaetts wlm 

i^'reseiM; an astob^is^ pi a sixdi who hcd(|| |t beil*, 
ahee in his hand,’ p'Iacd ,«\,thc bplajiice a 
piece (fS bndiis wb^I^esents the Vice of lhe;'jl|^; 
sojd^ _ If |t be;V''«W^^ tJbat ia.ae^'’|l^' 

purdiasei^ his hand saying, 






nfi^ the %<Nr of tiw Rontons, 

, this I»a«s duty weighed.’* Before ^.^buaat 

i$ 'i pantomime : to reclaim tme edtoto 

it Widi dto hand; to protest against a neighbor ito> 
erected a wall, a stone is thrown against the wall. 
When two ttieh claim proprietorship in a field, the fol- 
lowing tastes place at the tribunal : the two adversaries 
^.grasp hands and appear to fight ; then Aey separate and 
each says, “I dedwjudfliis field is mine by the law of 
die Romans; I cite^u before the tribunal of the 
praetor to dt^te bur r^t at the place in question.” 
ihe judge ordi^ ^ “Before 

these witbdiiw here preseit, this is your road to the 
place ; go !” Tlje litigants take a few steps as if to go 
thither, and thil'is the symbol of tlie jourttii^. A wit- 
ness says to them, “Return,” and the jottmey is re- 
garded as completed. Each of the two presents a clod 
of earth, the symbol of the field. Thus the trial com- 
mences;^ then the judge alone hears the case. Like 
all primitive peoples, the Romans comprd(wnded well 
only what they actually saw; the nhitcrlal acts served 
to represent to them the right that coidd not be seen. 

The Formalism of Roman Law,— The Remans scru- 
pulously respected tlieir anci^ iort^. In justice, 
as in religion, they obeyed ^ letter of tiie law, 
c^ing nothing for its sense.^ For t|bep evwy form 
was sao-ed and ought to be strk^ t^^Hed. In cases 
before the courts thmr maxhn 
be^ pronounced pugfat to 
bate made a mistake in one we 


' Cicero deectibes this jwiihcai' 
ia bis time. • .. - r 



^’What has already 
If an adyb- 
hi reciting the for- 

stiB in force 



' ' \AXiCt0T ' <^ilZATI<m: ■ , r< ; , . ■• ■ 

Jua^a, Ms £ase ^^lost. A man altered 8 ease ajs:tda]s| 
his iieighbor for having cut down his -vines*, the for-i' 
ttiula that he ou^t to use contained the word^^arbor,” 
he replaced it with the word “vinea,” and could not 
win his case. 

This absolute reverence for 'the form allowed tlie 
Romans some strange accommodations. The law siaid 
that if a father sold his son three times, the son should 
be freed from the power ol the father ; when, therefore, 
a Rotpan wished to emancipate'hts son, he, sold him 
three times in succession, and this corned)^ of sale suf- 
ficed to emancipate him. ’ . 

The law requirexi that before be^nnirtg war a herald ‘ 
-should be sent to declare it at the ^'frontier of the 
enemy. ■ When Rome wished to make war on Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, who had his kingdom on the other side 
of the Adriatic, they were much embarrassed to execute 
thi.s formality. They hit on the following: a subject 
of Pyrrhus, perhaps a deserter, bought a field in Rome ; 
tiiey then assumed that this territory had become ter- 
ritory of Epirus, and the h(^d threw his javelin on 
this land and made his solemn declaration. Like aill 
other immature peoples, the Romans believed that con- 
secrated formulas had a magical virtue. 

Jurisprudence, — ^Tfae Law of tlie ‘Twelve Tables and 
the laws made after them were brief and incomplete. 
But many questic^s presented themselves thdt had »o» 
law for their solirtion. In these embarrassing casffl it , 
^athe custom at Rome to consult certain persons who 
were of hi^ reputation for tlwir knowledge of qtieSr 
tions of law. , These Were -tnw of eminence, Often edd 
consuls or pontiffs; they gave thfeir advice in writi^ 



tiiese res^n8<» authontanve aosx)$0^^ 
to th« respect bad for 4 }m sages. Ttw emperoir Al*' 
gti^us went farther: he named sotr^ of them whos^; 
re^onses should have the force of law. Thtis Lanir j 
began to be a science and the men versal in law for^? 
mubded new rules which became i^ligatory. Tb^ 
was Jurisprt^nce. 

Xbf J^ssstor*s E#eL»~To ^ply the sacred rules ol 
law a suprji|ae ina^l||||ate was needed at Rome. Otify 
a consul orwhcietor oipld dir^^ a tribunal and, aqtord^ 
ing jtpi!^/k|||idnr^ ‘*say the law.” irhe 

cons^’eirii^^ ^^^ially with the army ordinarily 
left this cate to the praetors. 

Tliere were JSways at Rome at least two praetors as 
judges : one adjudicated matters between citizens and 
was called the praetor of the city (praetmrutbanus) ; the 
oUier judged cases betwem dtksens and aliens and 
wais cahed praetor of the aliens (praetor peregrinus), 
or, more exactly, praetor, betwom aliens and dtizci^. 
iThere wais need of at;iiiihst two'-tribunads, since an 
alien could not be adndtted to the tribunal of -dib dti> 


zens. These praetors, thadk® to tbdr absolute power» 
adjusted cases according to their sense of equity j the 
praetor of the aliens was boimd no law, for ,tlie„Ro« 
man laws were made only for dtizenS. , 

yet, dnee each prastor was to d^ttnd |u<^ for a ydtif, 
entering upon his dfi^ 4 dfecree 

in whidi he indicated t^' that <he expected to 
follow in his tribunad'; this w« toe ^Braetor’s Edict, 
llVt.the end of the year^ wdien t^^rsetor .le%hi3 ii^ke, 
'1^ was 


ces^ ihad the right to malw «m ratirely idifferent oae. 
But it came to be the custom for each praetor to pr^ 
serve the edicts of his predecessors, making a {ew 
cbamges and Aome additions. Thus idscumulated for 
centuries the ordinamces of the magistrates. At last 
tile emperor Hadrian in the second century had the 
Praetorian Edict codified and gave it the force of law. 

CivU Law and the Law of Nations. — ^As there were 
two separate tribunals, there developed two systems 
of rules, two different laws. The rules apjdied^h the 
affairs of citizens by the praitor of the city formed 
the Civil Law — that is to say, the law of the city, , 
The rules followed by tlie praetor of aKcns consti- 
tuted the Uiw of Nations-— that is to say, of the pe<>* 
pies (alien to Rome). It was then perceived that of 
these two laws the tpore human, the more sensible, 
the simpler — in a word, the better, was the law of 
aliens. The law of citizens, derived from the su- 
perstitious and strict rules of the old Romans, had 
preserved from this rude origin troublesome formu- 
las and barbarous regulations. The Law of Nations, 
on the contrary, had for its foundation the dealings 
of merchants and of men established in Rome, dealings 
that were free from every formula, from every national 
prejudice, and were slowly developed and tried by the 
experience of several -centuries. And so it may he 
seen how contrary to reason the ancient law was, 
“Strict law is the highest injustice,” is a Roman prov- 
erb. The praators of the dty set themselves to cor- 
rect the ancient law and to judge according tp equity 
or justice. They came gradually to apply to cith;^ 
the aaiuie rutea the |i|Btor bf the altims 



ii‘ |ij For ww^e, tiie 

that ohly relatives m the male side ^1^14 
heils ; the praetor suounoned the relative|oh tht 
si^ also topulicipate indiesuccessicm., ^ ^ 

: tile 0 I 4 hrar. required thid a nian to- becoine a pr* 
prh^ must perform a complicated cermony of sale;. ; 
the prsetor recognixed that it vras sufficient to have 
^id die price ofthe and to be in possession of tl» 
prcpeflr. Fhus ^ JQanr of ’Nattons invaded and 
graduiffly st^seded ^Vil Law. , 

“Written Reason.*~If^s espedally under the etm 
perors that the new Fipi&n law took its fonn. The 
'Antonines issued nanjr lOrdinances (edicts) and re- 
scripts (letters in whi^the emperor rq)licd to tho^ 
who consulted him). . JpSdsponsults who surrounded 
them assisted them in ff^rms. Later, at tlie 
beginning of the thkd ^tury, under the bad emperors 
as under the good, others continued to state new rules 
and to rectify the old. Papinian, Ulpian, Modestinus, 
and Paullus were the most noted of these lawyers; 
their works definitively fined the Bwi|an law. 

This law of the third century has little resemblance 
to the old Roman law, so severe on the weak. The' 
jurisconsults adopt tlie ideas of the Greek philOft- 
ophers, especially jot the Stoics. They consider that 
all men have the right of liberty: “By the 'law of 
nature all m«j ate bom, free,” which is to say that 
slavery is contrary to nature. They also admit that- 
a slave could claim redress ;« 5 fA ^against hU mas^, , 
and that the master, if he ki^w-^is slave, should be 
punished as a murd^. thejr protect dit 



’■ 'CtVjtt^TldN "'■ .'! 

It IS. this Hew law tiiai was in later times called 
, , Written Reason. 'In fa^ it is a philosof^ical law sndi 
as reason can conceive for all n^ And so there 
remains no ln^oger an atom of the strict and gross law 
of the Twelve Tadtles, Tl^e Roman law which has for 
a. long time governe^i^ Europe, and which today is 
preserved in part In &e laws of several European states 
is not the law of thh old J^l^uuis. It is constructed^ 
on the Contr^, of the cusli^ of all the peoples of 
antiquity and the niaxinu of Gt^fdk philosopher^ fused 
togetb^ and codified in thq: course of cditnries by 
Roman magistrates and juriso^iRiuh^, 




CilAfTER XXVI 


THE CHHISTIAH l^UGIOH . 

■ X »* 

. ■ ORIGIN Ot CHRISTIANITY 

TIte Christ;— He wkotti the Jews were expecting as 
their liberator and king, the Messiah, appeared in Gal- 
ilee, a small province of Ae North, hardly regarded as 
Jewish, and in a h^Ue family of carpenters. He 
was called Jesus, but hai Greek disciples called him the 
Christ (the anointed), that is to say, the king conse- 
crated by the holy oil. He was also called the Master, 
the Lord, and the Saviour. • The religion that he came 
to found is that we now possess. We all know-his life : 
it is the model of every Christian. We know his in- 
structions by heart; diey form out moral law. It is 
sufficient, then, to indicate what n«w doctrines he dis- ‘ 
serainated in the world. ' , 

Charity. — Before all, Oirist ccanmended love. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy mind and thy neighbor as thyself. . . . 
On diese two commandments hang all the law and the 
prcphets.” The first duty is to love others atid to 
bendit ffiem. When God will judge men, he will set .. 
on his right hand those vrfio hav|jf ed the hungry, given 
drink to tho^ who were thii^^ and have clad those- 
that were naked. To thosV viffiArotild follow him the 
^tist said at;the bej^n]iing:."(||t << • • sell all that ye 
■ , ■ 1^ to the poor “ 



For the ancients, tfie good man was the noble, ^ 
rwii, the brave. Since the time of Christ the word has 
changed its sense ;tl» good n»n is he w^ho loves others. 
Doing good is loving others and seeking to be of ser- 
vi«« faj them. Charity (the Latin name of love) frean 
that time has been the cardinal virtue. Charitable, be- 
comes synonymous with beneficent To the old doc- 
trine of vengeance the Qirist formally opposes his 
doctrine of charity. “Ye have heard that it was said, 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say 
unto you . . . whosoever shalhsmite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. * , . Yc have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou i^ialt^Iove tiiy neighbor 
and hate thine enemy; but I say uttto you love your 
enemies, do good to them that bate you, and pray for 
them thatpersecuie you, . . . that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust.” He himself on the 
cross prayed for his executioners, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

Equahtyr^The Christ loved all men; he died not 
for one people'onty, but for all humanity. He never 
made a differwee between men; all are equal before 
God. The ancient religions, even the Jewish, vmc 
religions of peoples who kept them with jealous care, 
as a treasure, without wishing to communicate them to 
other peoples. Christ said to his disciples, “Go, and 
teach all nations.” And the apostle P^ul thus fmmu- 
lated the doctrine of Christian equality: “Jliere is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumdsion imr itodmun- 
cision, barbarian, bond nor free.” Two centta^MI 
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a Giristian wtito, aaid, “Hie Is ia‘ 
repubitc, the common land of the hnman race,“ . . 

JPemn^ and HiuaiUty^The ancient# thoi^f Hud ; 
jddtes emtobled a man and they r^rded |n^ as a : 
trorfh^ sentiment “Blessed are the poo^,** said 
j^Swidt, “lor thdrs is the kingdom of heaven.” He 
]^t votdd not renoontn all diat he 1^ could not be 
his dkctple. He hitmdf went from city to dly, po^ 
sessit^ nothing, and tvhen.hi# disci{des were preoc* 
cc^ied with.^ future, he ddd, “Be not anxious for 
what ye shafi eat, nor for what ye shall put on. Be- 
hold the birto'^ the heaven, they sow not i^iflber do 
they reap, y«l yi^'^heavehly Fadier feedeth them.” 

The Christian ^lir|#'^^d riches, and more yet, 
worldly honors. Ctee d^^idien his disciples were dis» 
puting who should have theT hipest 'rank in heaven, 
he said, “He that is greatest among you shall be 
your servant” “Whosoever exalteth liiniself shall be 
abased, and he that bumble himself shall be exalhid;” 
Till our day the successor of Saint Peter calls himsdf 
“Servant of the servants oi God.” vChrkt drew -to 
himself by preference the potw, tb^ sick, wmma, dui- 
dren, — in a word, the weak and the he^ess. He tode 
all his disciples from ammig and bade 

th«n be “medc and lowly of heart -s,* ■’ 

Ihe Kingdom of CkkU—Christ saidiithm he had cotne 
to the.eardi to fotmd the kingdom of G(k. His enc" 
nam bdieved that he wi^cd to he 4 and wh*®; 

he was crucih^ they piac^ this inscription 
cross, “Jesus ol* Ha)car^ Idng of ^ Jews.” THai 
ynte a gross mistake. . Oiirist himw had decisie^ 
“My* tdfifddm » not of ihk.worhL^ dad Qrt 



' to oytirtero ^veramtiots nior to reform socki^t ito 
}^. .,wlro aMced if he shcmld pay the Roman tai^ to 
‘^Render tmto Caesar the things that are 
.Cabar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” And 
So the Qiristiaaaccqrted what he found establidwd and 
hims elf woitod tp perfect it, not to remodel socte^. 
ffo make himself pleasing to God and wor^y of 1^ 
kingdom it was not neceaary td offer him sacrifices of 
to' observe minute formulas as me pagans did : ' “True 
worshippers shall Vorsh^ the Fathieu-in spirit and' 
truth.” Their moral law is containcddn this word 
of Christ : “Be ye dierefore perfect even as your 
^ Father which is in Imven-is perfe^^ ' 






THE FIRST OF THE CHURCH. 

Piseipies atfS Apostles. — The twelve disciples who 
associated with Christ received from him the mission 
to pr^cii his doctrine to all peoples. Frmn that time 
they Vdre called Ap^tles. The majority of than, 
livcd'in jerusalem preached in Judaea; the- first 
'Christians yfcre stilf Jews. It was Saul, a new con- 
vert, who carried l^^lSStlanity to the other peoples of 
the Orient. P^^^or he took this name) spent his 
life risidng thgSlnKk cities of Asia, Greece, and Mace- 
donia, invitS^to'the new religion not only die Jews, 
but also and especially the Gentiles: “You were once 
widiout Christ,” said he to them, to toe 

covenant and to the promises; toco 

brought nigh by toe blood of for ^ »■ to 'who 

of two peoples lu^ r^eboto onc^**- 
it was no longw ncccatory to be a Jew if 
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ft' Chi^itkb.'’ lube -o^ ^tioinsi .'^fiariegft^lipv , 
law oi Moses, are bniugfit'iiear by the Isoj^';,. 
'€||i^ 8^.;. This fusion was the work of St. 

the Apostle to the Gentiles. . 

The religion of Christ sprea4 wwy ^wly, as h« hioi* - 
9^4 had announced : “The kmg^iptti of j^b^ven is Hke 
ft l^in of mustard-seed . . . whi^ is the l^t of all 
1^8 ; but when dt k grown, it is the greatest amoitg 
h^,.\ . !hld the^^ of die air lodge undw its 
fe*aftdlies.“' J-' ■’■ 


Bie ChnpLr-In every ci^ wh«m <3hifetsftns weift^ 
found they Aqtnbled to. praj'^itogedier,' to sing the 
pn^ of G^,; imi4 *0 eeld»8te ‘dM .?e9^ of th# 

Lord’s Supper. Theit fl*beti|Ki|ras ^hs^vEcdedft 
( assembly ) . Usually the jQSfwStoi^ df: 'iNi KWae,?^^ 
sembly regarded theniselvea;'fts brofSers; duty ppotefet 
uted of their pr^erty to support the wfdpif^'' thft ^ 
poor, and the side. The most eminent 
community and cddirated the religioi^ c^tneniiDnles. 
These were the Priests (thdr name signifies 
Others were charg^ with |||!» administratis ctf ihe 
goods of the community, were caUed 
(servants). Besides dies^-<dlk::^, there was each 
dty a supreme head — ^the Bfeb hj^^ ersecrX » . . 

Later the functions of the chpnijteoiil^ft^W fxxt~ 
kig that the body of Christians wti»Plidi^ mto two 
Chases of people : the dergy,' -w^ft were die oiS^iato of 
die conuaunity ; the rest, the fak^|[ul, wt^ w^e imped 

,£adi dty had its iia^<|>eiidatt ^ 

M the church of Antiod), « BceMi'tr 

.t£d'>et dbey itU 
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. in m^hidx aU were unit^ in one la^ > Ilie 
titxbeisel or Catfaofic fatth was regarded as tlie only 
body of belief; all omflkting ogkkm 
heresies) were ccMidenmed as errors. 

Sits Sacred Baoiob-o^The sacred scripture of the Jews; 
the Old Testament, remained sacred for die Quisdatts, 
but they had other sacred^books which the diirndfi had 
brought into one structure (the New Testames^. 
four Gospels recount the life of Christ arid tte "foo^ 
news” of salvation, which he brought, Acts . 
the Apostles describes how the gospel was djisemmaled 
in the world.. The %istle3 are &e Ictti^ addreM#^ 
by the apostles to the Christians of thifrimt century. 
The Apocalypse (Revelation) is dif rew^tion ma^ 
through St. John to die s^ven of Asia. Many 

odier pseudo-sacred bop|» wwe current among the , 
Christians, but theduirch has reje(|led all of these, and 
has termed them apocryphal 

The Persecutions. — The Christian religion was per- 
secuted from ite tirfh. Its first enemies were the Jews, 
who forced the Roman govwnor of Judaea to crucify 
Dir^t who stoned St. Stq^ai, the first martyr, amd 
so let themselves against .„St. Paul that they admost 
compassed his death. ' 

Ti^ 'Came the perleCution by- the Pagattl. The 
Romans toteriflted a^l the religions of the East because 
the devotees of O^ris, of Mithra, and of the Good 
Goddess recognized' et'tfae same time the Roman godb 
But the Christians, worshippers of the living 
scomed.the petty divinities of antiquity. More Kuibus 
still in the eyes of the Romans, they refused, to ai^to 
die emperor as a grid and to hton incense on the alhir. 
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Roma. 'Sevecd ^!q>erot» pro(8^^ 
the Christians, bidding the go^d^Km 
sr^^thcitt and pat them to death. A li^r of IlhQr ' 
Vottniger, then governor in Asia, to the empeepir 
' Stajaa, shows the proeedure against them. *‘ljp to 
^ turn, regarding the peopte who have been 
noanced as Christians, I have’ always operated as fol- 
loiisrs: I asked them if they Were Christians; if diey 
confessed it, I put the question to them a s«:on3 tim^ 
and tlien a third time, threatening them with the pen- 
alty of dd^. When they peraasted, I had tliem put 
to death, convinced that, whatever their fault that they 
avowedi their disobedience and their resolute obstinacy 
merited punishnUnt Many who have been denounced 
in anonymous wrhings have denied that tiaey were 
Christians, have treated a prayer that I pronot8i(»d 
before them, have offered wine and incense to.yoar 
statue, which I had set forth for this porpple to- 
gether wltli the statues of the gods, and have eien re- 
viled the name of Christ. All these are ffiio|^ widch 
it is not possible to compel any true Christians to do. 
Others have confessed they w^ d^li^iana, but 
they affirm that their crime and their error 'Ocmsisted 
only in assembling on certain days before sunrise 
to adore Christ as God, tp lung. |i^ieilhe^ |p his 
honor, and to bind themselves 1^ to <xiin^ 
crime, to perpetrate no toeft^ aniitder, Ichiltery, nor to 
vicdate their word. I havft;^^bel|eved it necesaaiy' in 
csder to secure the truto to pi^ to the tortme two 
female slaves whom they calleil deaconesses; but I 
have discovered only an absurd lind exaggerated su- 
pemthicm.” 






Hie Rooian govi^tuaent tras a persecutor,* feiit tfte, 
pOpt4ace nvtre severw yet They ccmld apt, 
these pe(^le who a’orshij^ed another god diah tiieirs 
and contenmed their deities. Whenever famine or 
demic occurred, the well-known cry was heard, *Td ‘ 
the lions with the Qiristiahsf’* The people forced ihe 
magistrates to hunt and persecute the Christians. 

. The Mart3rrs. — ^For the two ctoturjps and a half that 
the Christians were persecuted, throughout the empire 
there were thousands of victims, of every age, sex, and 
condition. Roman citizens, like St. Baul, were l)e- 
headed : the others were crucified, bvtraic4ii most, often 
sent to the beasts in the amphitheat^^f tb% were 
allowed to escape with their lives, tiiey were set at 
forced labor in the hiines, Sometim^'' torture was 
aggravated by every^sort of invention. In the great 
execution at Lyons, in 177, the Christians, after being 
tortured and confined in narrow prison quarters, wer? 
brotrght to the arara. "^he b^sts mutilated without 
k ilmg them. They we^ tlien .seated in iron chairs 
healed red by fire. Blan<&a, h young slave, who sur- 
vived all these torments yas bound with cords *and 
exposed to the fury of a bitlL' The Chri.ctians joyfully 
suffered these persecutions which gave them entrance 
to heaven. The occasion presented an opportunity 
for rendering public t«i#tiinMy to Christ. And so they 
did not call thwnsilves wfctimS, hut martyrs! (wit- 
nesses); their torture ips a;'^ testimony. They com- 
pared it to the ,conAp 4 >f'^the Olyn^ian games; like 
the victor in the at^ktl^Siohtests, they spoke of the 


* The church counted ten ijerwcdtiQtis, the first liader Nero, 
the last under Diocletian. , * » 
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{>afot or the crown. Evta noW th6 festal dajr of % 
mar^ is the day of his deaft> f.’. 

Frequently a Cliristian who was present at^the par- 
secutich} would draft a writtoi account of the martyr- 
dom— he related the arrest, the .pcamin^on, the fea- 
tures, and the death. These brief accounts, filled withi 
edifying details, were called The Acts of the Martjn'S. 
They were circulated* in the remotest communities j 
from one end of the empire to the other they published 
the glory of the martyrs and excited a desire to imi- 
tate them. Ttousands of the faithful, seized by a 
thirst for n^su^^idom, pressed forward to incriminate 
themselves demand condemnation. One day a 
governor of !Asia had decreed persecutions against 
some Christiana; all the Christians of the city pre- 
sented themselves in his tribunal and demanded to be 
persecuted. The ^vemor, exasperated, had some of 
them exfioUted and, sent away the others. “Begone, 
you wrefe^es ! If you are So bent on death, you have 
precipices and rc^pes.’.' Some' of the faithful, to be 
Surer of torture, entered the temples smd threw down* 
the idols of the gods. It was several times necessary 
for even the cburdi to prohibit the solicitation of 
martyrdom. 

The CatacMulMki— iipie ancient cusfemn of humii^ the 
dead was repugnant to the Christas. like ^e Jews, 
.they interred their dead wiipl^ wi^ a shroud h} a 
sarcophagus. GenMterfw^ wan,^ ^erefpre requfr^ 
At Rome where land was very hi|h in price the Ohris- 
txans went below ^tlnd, and bntde tufa on 
whkh l^ome was btnlt n!»y"be s^ long gaU^sts and 
> Tb wcard is Greek |^pniSi|jpaaoe of r^oM, } 
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S^i4^t^nes(ii di^nd)^ There, w niches excav^i^ 
9 !(»}g tJie passages, they kid tlie bodies of tlieir dead. 
As eadi^enaratioa excavated new galleries, there was 
formed at length a subterranean ci^, called the Cata> 
combs (“to die tombs"). There were similar cata- 
combs in several cities— Naples, Milan, Alexandi'ia, but 
the most celebrated were those in Rome. These have 
been investigated in our day and thousands of Christian 
tombs and inscriptions recovered. The discovery of 
this subterranean world gave birth to a new depart- 
ment of historical science — Christian Epigrajdiy and 
Archaeology. 

The sepulchral halls of the catacombs do not re- 
semble those of the Egyptians or those of the Etrus- 
cans; they are bare and severe. Thii Christians knew 
that a corpse had no -bodily wants so they did not 
adorn the tombs. The most important halls are deco-*’ 
rated with very simple ornaments and paintings whicli 
almost always rq>res«it the same scenes. The most 
common subjects are the faithful in prayer, and the 
Good Shepherd, symbolical of Christ. Some of these 
halls were like chapels. In them were interred the 
bodies of the holy martyrs and the faithful who wislied 
to lie near them ; every year Christians came here to cel- 
ebrate the mysteries. During the persecutions of the 
third century Ae Christians of Rome often tpok r^ft^ 
in these subterranean chapels to hold their slices. 
worship, or to escape frc«n pursuit. The Cbiisti^ 
c<mld feel safe in this bemlilbring bbywnth of |^- 
leries whose entrance was usually marked by a pagp 
tomb. 
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/THE MONKS OF THE THmO CENTURlf; ! 

Tte Sfllitaries. — It was an idea current among Chris- 
tiaiffit especiailjr in the East, that one could not heco)^ 
a perfect Q]^»tian by renaming in the midst of ot^ 
mm. Christ himself had said, 'Tf any mao come to md 
and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, at »3 
children, and brethren, and sisters ... he cannot be 
my disciple.” The faithful man or woman who thus 
withdrew from the world to work out his salvatbn the 
mo^ surely; Vas termed an Anchorite (the man who 
is set apart), <wi|iMonk (solitary)! This custom be- 
gan in fhe East ^ the middle of the third centuiy. 
The first anchfjlil^ established themselves in the 
deserts and the of the district of Thebes in Ui^>er 
Egypt, wliich reniSin^ the holy land o£ the solitaries. 

Paul (235-340), the olde^ of the monks, lived to 
his ninetiedi year in a grotto near a spring and a palm- 
tree which furadshed him with food and clothing. The 
model of the monks was St Anthony.*^ At the age of 
twenty he heard read one day the text of the gospel, 
*Tf thou wilt be ^arf^t sell all thy goods and give to 
the poor.” He fine looking, jioble, and rich, hav- 
ing received an inheritance from his parents. He sold 
•ail his {u*operty, distributed it in alms and buried him- 
Slifif Inthe^lesert of Egy^. He^t betook himself to 
tia efitpty tomb, then to ruins^|>f a fortress ; he was 
in a hair-shirt, had for fo^ only the bread tlu^: 
Mas brought to him every six fifths, fasted, starved 
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hiinsdl, pnyed and nig^t. Often sunrise fotaid 
hic^ stiM.in prayerJ^ “O sun/' cried he, ‘'why bast thou 
risen and prevented my contemplating the true light?** 
He felt liimself surrounded by demons, who, under 
every form, sought to distract him from his religious 
tihong^ts. Whai he became old and revered by all 
Egyjrt, he returned to Alecandria for a day to preadi 
against the Arian heretics, but soon repaired to the 
desert again. They besought him to remain: he re- 
plied, “The fishes die on land, the monks waste away 
in the city; we return to our mott|i>ins like th^,fish 
to the water.” . , 

.Women also became solitaries. Al^andra, one of 
these, shut herself in an empty toipb and lived there 
for ten years without leaving k to see anybody. 

AscetidanL^These men who had withdrawn to the ■ 
desert to escape the world thought that everything 
that came from the world turned the Soul from God 
and placed it in the peril of losing sidvdtion. The 
Christian ought to belong entirely to God; he should 
forget everything behind him. “Do you not know,” 
said St. Nilus later, “that it is a trap pf Satan to he too 
much attached to one’s family?” ,The monk Poemen 
ha<i withdrawn to the desert witSf.his brothers, and 
their mother came to visit them. As they refused to 
appear, she waited a little until they were going to thtf 
church; but on seeing her, they fled and wdtdd not* 
consent to speak .to her unless they were cmtet^ed. 
She asked to see them, but ti»y consoled iSw by say- 
ing, “You will see tts in the other world.” 

•But the world is; not the pnly danger for the CQOi^^ 
Every man carried about «ath himself an enemy ftsulr' 
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iv^dQi he could not deliver hhuself as he had 
lumself from the world — ^that is, his ovm body, llie 
boefy prevent^ the soul from rising t 6 "< 3 od aijd dre'^ 
it to worldly pleasures that came from the devd. And ' ’ 
so die solitaries applied themselves to overcoming the 
body by refusing to it everything tliat it loved. Ilhiy 
subsisted only on bread and water ; many ate but twice 
a week, some went to the mountains to cut herbs which: 
they ate raw. They dwelt in grottoes, ruins, and 
tombs, lying on the earth or on a mat of rush®. TTie 
most zealous of, them added other tortur® to mortify, 
or Ttill, the body. St. Pachomius for fifteen years 
‘ slept onijf in an position, leaning against a wall. 
Macarius remain^ six months in a morass, the prey 
of mosquitoes “whose stings tvould liave penetrated the 
hide of a wild boar.” The most noted of these monks 
was St. Simeon, sumamed Stylit® (the roan of die 
column). For forty y®rs he lived in the d®ert of 
Arabia on the summit of a column, exposed to the 
suiti and the rain, compelling himsfclf to stay in one 
position for a whole day ; the faithful flocked from afar 
to behold him ; he gave them audience from the top of 
his column, bidding creditors' free their debtors, and 
masters liberate tjjeir slav®; he even sent reproach® 
to minist^ and. counsellors of the emperor. Tliis 
.form of life was called Asceticism (exercise). 

The OBiiobites.-«-The seditaries who lived in ,die same 
d®ert drew together and adop^ a c<»nmon life fqc; 
the practicf of their austerities^. About St.^’SMSBoay,* 
were already assembled many^nchorit® who gave 
their obedience. St Padiopius (273-34^) in this 
i|iiiray assembled 3,000. iTheir |stablishiaeht .was at. 
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Ttimxtn, near first cataract of the KHef. Be 
fotauied many other similar communities, either of 
ijien or Women. Jxi 256 a traveller said he had seen 
in a single city of Egypt io,ooo monks and 20,000 
vowed to a religious life. There wore more of th^ 
in Syria, in Palestine, in all the Orient. .The monks 
thus u^tited in communities became Cenobites (people 
who live in common). TTiey chose a chief, the al^t 
(tin? word signifies in Syriac “father”), and they im- 
plicitly obeyed him. Cassian relates that in otfc com- 
munity in Egypt he had seen the abboth^ore the whole 
refectory give a cenobitc a violea^!ill0||"««, thg beai to 
try his obedience. 

The primitive monks renounced all property and 
family relations; the cenobites- surrendered also fhdr 
will. On entering the community they engaged to 
possess nothing, not to marry, and to obey, “The 
monks,” sa3rs St. Basil, “live a spiritual life like the 
angels.” The first union among the cenobites was 
tlie ccmstniction of houses in close proximity. Later 
eadi community built a monastery, a great edifice, 
where each mo^ h ' his cell. A Christian compares 
these cells “to a hive^ of bees where each has in his 
hands the wax of woric, in his mouffif^e honey of 
psalms and prayers.” These great 'houses needed a 
written constitutfon; this was the Monastic Rule. St •“ 
Pachomius was. the first td prepare ofie. iSS. Basil 
wrot^ another that was adopted by almost all thb 
monasteries of die Orient 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE LAW EHPIBE 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY 

A»ircEy«--'After the reigns of tlie Anto* 
nines the avil, wars chnunencecl. There were in the 
empire, beside the praetorian guard in Rome, several 
great armies on the Rhine, on the Danube, in the EMt, 
and in England. Each aim^ to make its general ian-; 
peror. Ordinarily the rivals fought it out until Aere 
was but one left ; this qto then governed for a few 
yea's, after whicli he was assassinated,^ or if, by 
chance, he cordd transmit hb power to his son, the 
sorters revoltefi^^gainst the son .and Ac war reams* 
raenced. .. Thev^l^owing, for entn^le, is what oc- 
curred in 193., The praetorians had massacred Ae 
emperor PertinaA,,)*nd Ae army conceived the notion 
of putting up the. empire at auction; two purcha^S 
presented themselves, Su^icius: offering^ eadi soldier 
$i ,000 and Didius more Ihe pixtotiam 

brought the latter tp Ae.^enat^ ^d had hint named 
emperor; later, vh^i hf. did n^p*q^ Aem, 
ddired him. At Ae sa^e tim<!|^Ae great amnes oIIh 
B ritain, lUyricinn, and Syria planned each its own 
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general as emperor and the three fi^s mar^^ 
<Hi Rome. iHic R^rian legions krrived first, and dieir 
^ner^ Sqitimius Severus was named emperor by tfte 
Senate. Then commenced two sanguinary wars, the 
one againsit the legiotm of Syria, and the other against 
the legions of Britain. At the end bf two years the 
emperor was victorious. It# he who states his policy 
as follo\i^ “My son, content the soldiers and you may 
des^se the rest." For a century tiiere was no other 
form of government than the will of the soldiers. T&iqr 
killed the emperors who displea^ them and replaced 
them by their favorites, f 

Strange emperors, therefoi^lL occupied thf^tbrone: , 
Elagabalus, a Syrian priest, wno garbed himsdf As a 
woman and had his mother- assemble a senate of 
.women; Maxiniin, a soldier of fortune, a rough and , 
bloodthirsty giant, who ate, it was said, thirty pounds 
of food and drank twenty-one quarts of wine a day. 
Once there were twenty emperors at the same time, 
each in a comer of the empire (^60-278) . These have 
been called, the Thirty Tyrants. 

tChe Cult of Hithra. — lliis century of wars is also 
a century of superstitions. The deities of the Orient, 
Isis, Osiris, the Great Mother, have their devotees 
everywhere. But, more than all the others, MithiA, a 
Persian god, becomes the universal god of the empire**^ 
Mithra is no other than the sun. The monuments in 
his honor that are found in all parts of tlife enq>ire rep- 
resent him slaughtwing a bull, with this inscription : 
^*To the unconquerable sun, tO the god Mithra.” His 
cult is' complicated, sonwtimes similar to Chrisrian 
jlrorship: there are a Ipcred ^ 
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^enwoes, and diapels. To l>e atiteMtied 
must pass through an initiatory woroony, 
listing and certain fearful tests. ' ' 

/JM the end of the third century.the religion of Mithra. 
tvts die official religion of tl% empire. The InvitK^e 
ftw god of the einperOTs; he had his chapdis 
everywhere in the forth grottoes widi altars and^ 
bas-reliefs ; in Rome, even, he had a magnificent 
erected hy die emperor Aurelian. ^ 

The Tantoholhu-^rOne of the fhoat urgent needs of 
this time was recondliaticai wit!l|jjlhe deity; and so 
cereTfnonies of purif^niibn were invented. 

Th^ moist strUdi^llpthese was the Taurobciia.- The - 
devotee, dad in a wnne robe with ornaments of gold, 
takes his place in the bottom ■of. a . ditch which is aiv- 
cr«i by a platform pierced with .holes. A btdi is fed 
over this platform, the priest kills him' auid his Wood 
runs through the holes of the platform t^pon the gar<- 
ments, the face, and the hair of the wodshippw. It was 
believed that |ius *haptism of blood*’ purified one of iU 
sins. He who had received it was bom to a new life; 
he came forth from the ditch hideous to look upon, but 
happy and envied. 

Confusioa of ReligiMis.— In the century that preceded 
the victory of Christianity, all religions fell intQ;«m'" 
• fusion. The sun was adored^ at once under 
names (Sol, Hdios, Baal, Eh^4>sl» and Mithra);^. 


the cults imitated one another imd sometimes copHid 
Oiristian*lorms. Even die lifhof Christ was;ecpiedu 
The 'Asiatic philosoidier, Apoltimas of Tymui» 


liiged in century (zi 

of pnoi^, a g^ 


became .itt'ifegttm#; 
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’ rouAded by his disdj^es, expelling demons, cttrii^ 
sidmesses, raising the dead. He had come, it was 
said, to reform the doctrine of I^^agoras and Hato. 
In the third century an empress had the life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana written, to be, as it were, a Pythagorean 
gospel opposed to the gospel of Qirist. The most 
remarkable example of this confusion in religion was 
given by Alexander Severus, a devout emperor, mild 
•and conscientious : he had in his palace a chapel \vhere 
he adored the benefactors of humanity — ^Abraham, 
Orpheus, Jesus, ah^jji^f||ailonius of^Jyana. 

Itffe GOVERNMENT LATER 

EMPIR^ 

Refoitts of Diocletian «nd Constai^e, — After a cen- 
tury of civil wars emperors yvere'’to§ad who were able 
to stop tlie anarchy. They were men of the people, 
rude and active, soldiers of fortune rising from one 
grade to another to become generals-in-chief, and then 
emperors. Almost all arc«e in t^ semi-barbarous 
provinces of tiie Danube and of Ill5%d^ some in dieir 
infancy had been shepherds or peasants. They had 
the simple manners of the old Roman generals. When 
the envoys of the king of Persia hsked to see the 
cn^ieror Probijs, they found a bald old man clad in 
a linen cassock, lying on the ground, who ate peas 
and bacon. It was the story of Curbs Dentatus tt- 
peat^ after five centuries. * 

Severe with their soldiers, these emp^(M’s reestab- 
lished disciplme in the army, and fhoi mtler in the 
^en^re. But a dtange had ^bccmiie jMcessary. 
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s^!e feaa was no longer ade<itlskte to tkA gov^- 
ment aiid (tefence of this immense j*«Tito*y; and'isdi 
from this time each ongeror took from among !iis 
rdbtivts or his friends two'' Or three collaborator^ 
^cb charged with a part of the empire. Usmdly 
their title was that of cjesar,1bttt sometimes there igere 
two equal emperors, and bgith had the titfe of Augus- 
tus. When the emperor died, one of the Caesars 
sticoeeded him j it was no longer possible for the army 
to create emperors. ‘The provinces, were too great, 
and Diocletian divided ,, the ^i The praetorians of 
RomS beii^ dan||||tos, Dit||^lp|3eplaced them witibi 
two leginns. ^eSDccjd^i^^’as in ruins and depop- 
tilated and'henwHi'tilf^t had become the important 
part of the empire ; Cuodetian, tlierefore, abamdoned 
Rome and estabiislied his capital at Nicomedia in Asia 
Minor.*^ Constai^^e did more and f(hmded a new 
Rome in the East- 4 iConstaiittinoplc. 

Constantinople, — ^On a promontory where Europe is 
separated from Asia only by the narrow channd of 
die Bosporus, In a country of vineyards and rich 
harvests, upder^a beautiful sky, Greek colonists had 
founded the* tSiiWi of Byzantium. The hills of tihe 
vicinity made the place easily defensible; Its port, the 
Gdden Hofnj one of' the best in the world, could 
shelter 1,200 ships, and a chain of 820 feet in lo'gtli 
was all that was necessary to exdude a hostile fleet 
This was the site of Constai^e’s new 
stantlnoplil (the city of Coostan|lae). 

^^tmd toe city wck strain walls; two pu^c 
fibres sumnutded with portions Were c<mslructe 4 » <i 
. *dtharcotuud«rad<n»atsoledtot]|^-c2iatWe dtii4^d«'«^^ 
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palace was erected a circus, theatits, itqtti^U£^, baths, 
temi^es, and a Christian churdi. Tp oraaoaent his 
cily Constantine transferred from other cities the rapst 
celdbrated. statues and- bas^i^cfs. To furnish it with 
population he forced the people of the neighboring 
towns to remove to it, and offered rewards and honors 
to tlie great families who would come hither to make 
thdr home. He establishe^as in Rome, distributions 
of grain, of wine, of oil, provided a continuous 
round of shows. This of those rapid trans- 

formations, almost fanit*TOi ip which the Orient de- 
lights. The task b«^aa the 4th of November, 326; on 
the Tith of May, 330, tlie city was dedicated. But 
it w-as a permanent creation. vFor ten centuries Con- 
stant jpople resisted invai^ions,. preserv-ing always ' in 
the ruins of the empire its rank of capital. Today it 
is still the first city of the East. 

The Palace, — Tlie emperors who dwelt in the East*^ 
adopted the customs of the Orient, wearing delicate 
garments of silk and gold and for a >head-dress a 
diadem of pearls. They secluded tlienfselves in the 
d^rths of their palace where they sat m a throne of 
gold, surrounded by their ministWs, separated from 
the world by a crowd of courtiers, serv^ts, function- 
aries and military guards. One mqst prostrate one’s 
self before them witli face to the earth in. tc^ea of^ 

* There were often two emperors, one in the the other 
in the West, but there was but one empire. • Thc4wo emperors, 
though they may have resided, one in Coaetantinopte and, the 
other in Italy, were considered as being but onei^rsom, In 
addressing one of them the word ‘•youi* (in the plural) waA 
usrfud, as if both were addressed at the same time. Tlda was the 
first use of the pronoun of the second person in the.pfaral for 
such a purpose; for throughout antiquity even Idngd atul cm* 
perom were a<wessed in the singular. 
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'J[^>rsS 3 o»r called “lord and Majest^t 

w<^e. trrated as gods. Everything that toadied thdir. 
person wa$ and so moi s^e ol the sadhH 

palace, the sacred bed-chamber, the hatred Council 
State, even the sacred treasury. 

The r^tne of this period hds feeen tetraed that of 
the' Later Eifl^te as distingidshed^rom tto of the 
three precediii^ centurieSi ■which ^ dall the Early 
Empire, f', 

The life of an emperoar^^^the Early Itopirc (from 
the first to the third cend!Sy)^was st^Ji^t of a m^- 
istrafe and a general ; the pa^ciii' ^ an emperOr of teid 
Later Empire Wra^e simil^ to of thoEer^ 

sian king. ' ‘ 'fX '■ 

The Offlcialsr<-The clli^^ often becatne wty ha- 


merous. Diodetian foj«ra "the prtwniccs too, large 
and so .made several diviaucms of th^^ • fn Gaul, io€ 
example, Lugdunensis. (&e province about Lyons) 
.was partitioned into four,. Aquitaine into diree.. In 
place of forty-six governors there wesre from ^ 
time 117.^ 

At the same tirae^the duties of the ofllsdal)|,.w^’ 
divided. Besides the govei^ors and the deputies in 
the provinces there were in the border provinces nul- 
itary commanders— die dukes and the counts. The 


Tmperor ited about him a small picked force to gosud; 
the palace, body-guards, cham^lains, asslstaids, dhl| 
ntestics, a council of state, ba|hfif 3 , messe^Sera^ 
a i^o!e b&dy of secretaries o^wbed in four ^rea^^ 
All th^e ofificials did not receive thill^ 

.. * tlw tutober under Dipcietian ttw tex; iiiyAtei,C(MiateiWiii' 



isc^ the emperor; the^ commtuiicated wi^ 
liim only throtii^ their superior officers. The gov- 
txpoxs were suhorffinate to the two praetorian prefects, 
the j^Bckts of public works to the two prefects of the 
city, ISk collectors of tsDces to the Count of the Sacred 
TiStfgesses, the depl^e?. p the Count of ffic Domains, 
all the officers of tlie patkdello the Master of the Offices, 
the domestics of the amrt to the Chamberlain. These 
heads of departments had ffie character of ministers. 

* (This systan is liot very difficult for us to compre- 
hend. We are accustom||^[j|||^ee officials, judges, gen- 
erals,^ ^hectors, and enginews, organized, in dfetinct 
departments, each with his special duty, and stffiordi- 
nated to the commands of a chief of the service. We 
even have more ministers than there were in Con- 
stantinople; but this administrative machine which has^ 
become so familiar to us because we have been ac- 
quahiled with it from our infancy, is none the less 
compfi^ati^d and unnatural. It is the Later Empire 
that g|iwe us the first model of this; the Byzantine 
empire preserved it and since tliat time all absolute gov- 
ernments have been forced to imitate it because it 
has made the work of government easier for tliose 
who have it to do. 

Society; in the Later Empire, — The Later Empire is 
a decisive moment in tlie history of civilization. The, 
absolute power of the Roman ^nagistrate is united to 
the pompous ceremonial of the eastern kings to create 
a power unknown before in history. This new Im- 
perial majesty crushes everything beneath it; the in- 
habitants of the empire cease to be citizens and from 
ffie fourth century are called in Lathi “subjects” and m 




dir^y 
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Gi^ *'8ltWs.’' In reafit3l''all are 
peror, but ibere are different grades of servitude;: 
Thwe are various degrees of noibiiity^hich ^ nwak 
ter confers on tfi«n and which they transmit to tii^ 
iposteri^. Ilhe following is the series:* , • 

I, The NdbiHssim (the very these are iitoft 

hflgpdriai family; 

. 2 . The Iliustres (the notab}ejt'*-<t|;^ ^ef ministers 
of departments; ’ • 

3. The Spectabiles (p.p eminefrt)— the high dig- 
nitaries; * 

4j» The Clarissimi (most renowaed)p-the great 
offid^s, also sometimes called senators ; 

5. The Perfectissimi (very perfed).* 

Every important man has his rank; his title* and his 
functions.® The only men who are of cooseqtn^ice ar« 
the courtiers and offidals; it is the regime of titfes and 
of etiquette. A clearer instance hfs dever^^^n given 
of the issue of absolute power united wiUt.tbe mania 
for titles and with the purpose to r^gtjlate everything. 
The Later Empire exhibits the completed type of a 
society reduced to a machine and of a goveiament ab- 
sorbed by a court. It realized tixe ideal that is pt^ 
posed to^y by the partisans of absolute power and 
for a long time tl;e friends of liberty must fight against 
, the traditions which the Later Empire has left to us. 

> Without countiaa the ancient titles of ooinsul and fveetor, 
whidi were still preserved, and the new title of patiidan which 
was given by special favor. 
v«CKi&fe>k>r«anlL 

* We know the whole system by an official almanac of ahout. 
the year 419. entided Notitia Dignimuim a list d all the dvil 
and military dignities and powers in .|he Bast and West. Eadt 
di^itary has a special section prec#ed by an enitdem whidh 
esprasems IidS boaorSf 
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*tBE CHURCH AND THE STATE 

of CSiristiaaity. — During the ikst two cen- 
turies of our <ria tile Christians occupied t 4 Va . j^a lt 
place in tiie empire. Almost all of them wer^'^PISlio^ 
lower classes, workmen, freedmen, slaves, wh6 lived 
obscure lives in the multitude of tlie great rities. ]^or 
a long thnC tiie aristocracy .ignore the Christiaru ; even 
in the second century Suetonius in his “Livfes of the 
Twelve Caesars” speadcs of a certain C 3 irestns whefagi- 
tated the pc^mlace of Rome. -When the religion first 
concerned the world of the rich and cultivated pec^le, 
they were interested simply to deride it as ‘one only for 
the poor and . ignorant It was precisely because it 
addressed the poor of this world in provMing a coni- 
pensation In the life to come that Christianity made so 
many prosdytcs. Persccuticm, far from su|^r^s|^' 
it, gave it more loii^ "The blood of the mart^'**;' 
i»id the faithful, “is the seed of the church.” Durh^ 
tiie whole of the tWrd fcmtury conversions continued, 
ttotonly among the poor, but amor^ the aristocrat as 
wdl. At |te first of the lourtii century ati the Btst 
had become Cht^an. Helena, the mother di Con- 
stantine, was a Christian and has been canonized by« 
the diurdi. When Constantine mardied' against his 
rival, he toede for his ensigp a standard {the labartun)* 
which bore tiie cross and the monogram elPClltiiii 
victory was the victory of the Christians. He allowed 
them now to perform their rdigious rites ffedy ’.jOb^ 
the edict of 313),. and later be favored them 



and on hb co^s he sHU fef 

Xu'^ft city odL 'QQOstaothicy^ he had a Qw^thuv vuu4>i^^ 
bulit» bat also a temple to ^Ktory. a^Mf-^swtoi^ 
it laas^difficolt iolaaow vi^t ,ym tlve 
otthe en^re. , ' / , ■> "i" ■ ,; ■ -f'l 

itepaaitatieit «X Chttrcli^T^ Cj^istiat» evett! 
t»i^ persacut^ h^ never 4i‘eami^^^ oyerflirow* 
ing empire. As soon as persecution, odued^ 
lushoptfbecagie the allies ol tte empero^ Iheh th^ 
Christian <^urch was organized de£initive3y,»imd it wain 
o^Haitiaed on the model of the Later Empire, in th^ 
form that it preserves to thi^ day. Each city had 
who resided «^^e city proper and govcfheiv 
dte pee^le of the this territory s^ject to 

bishop termed a Dipeese. .. In any ht the^ 

lAfer there were^as itaKlji b|^j^,at^ dioceses 

as there cittes.' Ithia is wIiy^p#h^ito|^ were sd" 
numerous and dioeeses no many ^Jhsi^.East and ^ 
Italy where -the cotatry. was covered flnth cities. 3^ 
cm the contrary^ there’ were hut lao. di«*ai|^ 
b^een ^ Rhine rmd the Pynmees, and the mbtf <M 
Jheaev aave ija stmtb, were o| the ^se a modem. 

3?t«n^^dflpdt^^ Bach pro^nce became 
aiasd^idptdviaoA; thd of , the capital (metrc^peift 

%X iKxame the metrc^taoi or ^ he was latv teiim^ 

A 


'Kf, 


this 
iesof the 



began* the oonofSh^^ 
^interehaid alreiuly 





by ^e'^^Btate, th«y jbti^.aiodng' <|[em9ii|(%; 
'^t^'with wwds and with books; tntt'ftiienali sodi^. 
^?lli4»;Chnstian/the contests against the hen^cs tnmi^? 
‘‘’Iltfc^lifersecutions; ind sometimes into dvi! 'wasts. 
i . t^ilmost all of the heresies of this thtitraroser 
■UmI Cheeks of Asia or JEJgypt, people who were 
soj^istical, and disputations.' .The herwies'WefrlttK#^, 
ai§r attempts to e^tplain the myStwies o' the Trinii^ 
and of the Incatiiation. '.J^e nk>st significant'of these 
heresies was that of Ariu^fac taught that Christ uwisi;: 
crelted by God the Fati^i^nid was Siot equal to hail. 

• The Council of Nicje^^ddttned Ipis view^/bot hlw 
'Idoctrine, called Arianislil^h^ 
iffOm ^at tMe for tw<^ (^imri'eS 
fda^t to see who would m die 

:<hur^h ; the strOnfer party anatliemadred,’ (fittled, inv- 
prisonrtl, and se^etii^ kified die chiefs of ^ 
^’#ion. For a tit^ the Ar&s had thfesiP^^ ; 

severaf emperors 'i#i % Aem {^^eh, too,' as 

the barbarians entcM|ml^dli^^O|^ were converted 
tb^^ianism and re^^^^tih pnl^. . More di»i 
two centuries' hdilt beh^e had 

'.overcome .this''’hert&y. ^ _ T ■ ' 

'T Pagatt]aiiiii<»The ancii^ltt G^tiles 

'not jyit^pear at a dn^^^i^Pe, 
quickiy converted ; But in die QfediSent lfi|!«ir!e w^ fW 


bem{,.d^> ^ 

tey were convCrted- 
|m>s. . More dl»i 
^ ' CiU^Kcs had 

G^tiies ^ 

C^ent wtB 


iChi^^ns outside the dde^ an 
tinued to worship idtrfs. The i 
did ttcst wish to break widi the a 
they simultaneotnly protected.! 

(Old thepripts o£, &e 


rstr^rbdan 

(^t ht^pt^iili^ij^ ; 

e the Chrl%> 

|s; they prwided over 



them, Julian (sunuu^ the Ap<>»tate), qpenlyiiehiu^? 
ta the ancient religion. The emperor Cj^^tian m 3 ii 4 ^ 
the first to refuse the insignia' of thi||>0Qtifex 
0 mas. Bat as intolerance was g<mera! In this . 

as stxm as the Rcsnan religkn ceased to be offictaii,>n!t^' 
feeg|n to persecsite it The sacred fire of Rome that 
hadnumed for eleven centuries was extmguislit^ the 
.ye^s-v^ere ranovfi^. the Olympian games were cd^ 
^ated for ^ last ti^e in 394. !||iQn the modes of 
Egj-pt issu^ from thdr deserts to destroy the alters 
of the false gods wd to establish relics in the templ^ 
of Mnbis and Serais, , ,^0krcenus, a bishop of Syrht, 
at the head of a band of soldiers and gladiators 
the temple of at Apameea and set hinjsdf to 

scour tl^ jeountty for tlie destruction of the saocto- 
aries; he was killed by fiie peasants and raised by the 
chio-ch to the honor of a s^nt. 

Soon idolatiy pemistoS. only' in ithe rural distidiots 
where it escaped detection ; t^ idoh|ter5 were ppal^mts 
who contimoi^ to^adm^ sac|i^ trep W fomua^ ami 
to assn^de in pr<^jbed sanctuaries.^ The €hri8tiai|S 
commenced |p (the peasajs^^ tho5» 

whom th thi^^ime fitey had. called Gentiles. 'Afid 
this na^e ^ sl^ to thmi. Bagatii^ led 
an obscure Wsteo^^^ Italy,^ ht Chud, aial in Spain « 
down to the end of the sucdi century. 

The<^i^it 8 «-< 4 ^ inairsioRe of the Germanic peo* 
pies i^ tite entire, condtmed for twb.centurk» until 
the Huns, a T‘artar horsemen, came fr^ the 

* Probably diW in 

* Several samts, UlSe SlarceHua, loimd martyrdom at 
h:ia<is of peasants cxaSpHqMied «tth» destrttodoa of thiir id^. • 



; ^iuhkmpom^'^ ; 'il#' 

§l^tpgki‘oi tilvew il3ems«lv«s <m the (kmami 

fd:o oecufMd coantty to the norto ai the Danube. 
In that countrjr there was already a great German 
kingdom, i:hat of the Goths, who had been convertod 
to Gbristianity by Ulfilas, an Arian. To escape the 
Hans, a part of this people, the West Goths (Visi- 
goths), fled into Roman territory, defeated the Roman 
armies, and overspread the country even to Greece. 
Valens, the empeepr of the East, had perished in the 
defeat of Adrianople (378) ; Gratian, the emperor ol 
the West, took as colleague a noble Spaniard, Theo- 
dosius by name, and gave him tlie title of Augustus of 
the East (379). Theodosius was able to rehabilitate 
his army by avoiding a great battle with . the Visigoths 
and by making a war of skilmishes against them; this 
decid^ them to conclude a tmty. They accefited ser- 
vice under the empire, land was giv^ them in the 
country to the south of the Danube and were 
charged with preventing. toe ^^oietoiee of toe en:q>ir« 
frmncrossu^ the river. ' / ; • 

(Theodosius, leaving re&tl^i^iedjiieace in the East, 
came to the West ufbere ,Q;atiaa J^ been kill^ by 
mdo: of toe usurper M«:imue *: Maxi- 

mus was the oommander toe lbi|&ijt|^y of Brit- 
ain ; he had crossed intoGaul wito w ^bendon- 

mg the Romen provi^toes of Brib^, W toe ct^ges of 
the highland Scotch, had defeeM Gratian, and in* 
yaded Italy. He was master of ^ West, 'theodoBltiS 
of the East .The cmiteat betwee# them was not 
(me hetwem persons; it was a.b^tie between two^^ 
ligkms: Theodosias was GifiMto#sstd had asMInto^tl 
a eetotcil ax Constairtuu^ to tine bitoe^ of 



' ' ' ' H 

V ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

Arias (3S1:); Maidtnus wa3> ili-di^sed 
church. The engagement occurred on the l^ks of 
the Save; Maximus was defeated, taken, and exe« 
cuted. t 

‘ Theodosius established Valentinian II, the son of 
Gratian, in the West and then returned to the East 
But Arbogast, a barbarian Frank, the general of the 
troops of Valentinian, had the latter killed, and wiA- 
*out venturing to proclaim himself- emp«ror since he 
was not a Roman, had his Roman secretary Eugenius 
made anperor. This was a religious war : Arbc^^t 
had taken the side of the pagans ; Theodosius, the vic- 
tor, had Eugenius executed and himself remained the 
sole emperor. His victory, was that of the Catholic 
church. 

In 391 the eipperor Theodosius promulgated th*^ 
Edict of Milan, It prohibited the practice of the an- 
cient religion: whoever offered a sacrifice, adored tn 
idol, or entered a temple .should be condemned to death 
as a state criminal, and his goods should be confiscated 
to the profit of the informer. All the pagan temples 
were razed to the grtwmd or converted into Christian 
churches. And so Theodosius was extolled by eccle- 
siastical writers as the model for emperors. 

Theodosius gave a rare example of sulnnission to 
the church. The inhabitants of Iliessalonica had risen 
in riot, had killed their governor, and overthrown the 
statues of the emperor. Theodosius in irritaltion 
ordered the people to be massacred ; 7,000 persons suf- 
fered death. When the emperor presented himself 
some time after to enter the cathedral ’t>f Milan, Am- 
brose, tlie bishop, charged him with his crime befi^ 




:all (jie «m! tJedared that iiot pyt 

attaanob to the churdi to a man defiled with to 
mordm. Theodosius confessed his sin, atoepted die; 
public penance which the tnshop imposed ufibn him, and 
fcsr eight mo|^ remained at toe door of toe duir^ 
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